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The Private Voltaire: 


three studies in the correspondence 


by Arnold Ages 
PREFACE 


It has been a feu commun in the study of French literature to heap 
encomia upon Voltaire’s vast correspondence. Lanson charac- 
terized the letters as ‘un des plus vastes répertoires d’idées que 
jamais homme ait constitués’, and Chateaubriand called them 
‘brevets d’immortalité’ for the recipients. The young Stendhal 
assured his sister in 1805 that the only way really to understand 
Voltaire’s irony and comical devices was to read the letters. 
Stendhal insisted that Voltaire would never be known until all 
his correspondence was made public. 

The importance of Voltaire’s letters has been underlined in 
recent years chiefly through the energies of mr Theodore Bester- 
man and his monumental indexed edition of the correspondence 
—a work soon to be superseded by mr Besterman’s new and 
definitive edition of the letters. He has also pointed up the 
importance of the correspondence in understanding Voltaire by 
basing his recent biography to a large extent on the letters. 

The value of the Besterman enterprise—ferreting out and 
editing some ten thousand more letters than hitherto available— 
has, in some ways, not been sufficiently appreciated. Few people, 
for example, are aware of the extraordinary tenacity and patience 
that was required to obtain and decipher letters 200 years 
old, penned in many instances in an unintelligible hand and 
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marred by erasures and corrections made both by Voltaire and 
his secretary Wagniére. The writer had an opportunity in 1966, 
thanks to the generosity of the Canada council, of examining 
hundreds of photostatic copies of Voltaire letters on file at the 
Institut et musée Voltaire, Geneva. While the experience was a 
rewarding one from many angles, it was a difficult one for the 
eyes. Many of the letters were faded, others were chaotic in terms 
of spelling and punctuation, still others bore ink erasures and 
corrections which made decipherment well nigh impossible. 
Finally, the impressionistic script of both Voltaire and Wagnière 
caused no little consternation to the novice who tried to differ- 
entiate word, syllable and conjunction from what often appeared 
to be nothing more than tantalizing hieroglyphs. 

In examining the new edition of the Voltaire correspondence 
critics have generally praised its critical apparatus and editorial 
excellence, but contended that aside from some piquant details 
about Voltaire’s relationship to his niece, virtually nothing had 
been added to our knowledge of Voltaire or of his works. 

This verdict is unfounded. Scholars have been misled on this 
point because they have been accustomed for so long to utilizing 
the correspondence as a kind of mechanical adjunct to the Moland 
Œuvres complètes. Even now the correspondence is consulted 
primarily to ascertain what Voltaire was doing on the alleged date 
a work was written, or whether a particular poem or essay was 
indeed mentioned in his letters. Hundreds of articles and books 
dealing with the date and composition of Voltaire’s plays, novels 
and poems contain resource materials culled from the corre- 
spondence. 

There is, of course, nothing invidious about this. Collateral 
testimony is always valuable in determining questions of literary 
history. But that is beside the point. When the correspondence 
becomes merely an auxiliary tool its value per se is neglected. But 
when Voltaire’s letters are read as a separate entity there are 
indeed new and valid insights into Voltaire and his times which 
emerge. This is a conclusion which I have reached after compiling 
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an inventory of significant themes which figure in the twenty 
thousand letters. 

Among the myriad subjects which abound in the corre- 
spondence three have been extracted in order to illustrate the 
extraordinary energy and genius which animate the letters. His 
comments on the Bible, the classical French theatre and the main 
cities of Europe, provide ample evidence for the view that Vol- 
taire, in the privacy of personal exchange, said significant things 
about issues which he had already dealt with in his published 
works. Admittedly the divergences are not always radical. In 
the case of the French theatre, it is a question of nuance. On the 
Bible, however, Voltaire's letters convey an image which is at 
variance with his public image. As for Voltaire, the chronicler 
of Europe's cities (a kind of eighteenth century spiritual Baede- 
ker), the correspondence sheds light on an aspect of Voltaire 
hitherto explored only superficially. 

The Bible is one of the major source-streams which provides 
Voltaire's correspondence with a never ending supply of 
vignettes, apophthegms, parables and of course, issues. Yet the 
hostility of such malicious documents as Un chrétien contre six 
Juifs, Défense de milord Bolingbroke and the Bible enfin expliquée 
are, if not totally absent in the letters, at least attenuated in such a 
way that the anti-Biblical venom of his published works is 
dissipated in the mellowness of private correspondence. 

Voltaire never hid his preference for Racine over Corneille but 
never in his critical essays does he praise the former with the kind 
of effusive flattery and obeisance which are so evident in the 
correspondence. Here the accolades are orchestrated in so many 
forms that Voltaire's panegyric seems to approach the excesses of 
romantic enthusiasm. Yet even in this context Voltaire remains 
paradoxical; for despite his apotheosis of Racine it is Corneille's 
verses which are woven into the fabric of Voltairean prose in 
order to enrich, amuse and dazzle. 

Voltaire spent the eighteenth century visiting and living in the 
major cities of Europe, including London, Paris, Geneva and 
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Berlin. The influence of these places on his published works 
cannot be easily ascertained because geography, for the most 
part, is peripheral to Voltaire's ideological and aesthetic thrusts. 
The letters, however, are a rich repository of word-portraits 
about the spiritual climate of urban Europe in the age of En- 
lightenment. His discussion of Geneva, moreover, shows that 
city to have been alive with the fermentation of progressive 
thought. 

This is not to suggest that the correspondence contains a 
systematized ordering of themes. The categories chosen for 
study! in this paper have been selected from a multitude of letters 
written to hundreds of Voltaire's friends and admirers. All, 
however, bear the indelible imprint of the genius who has no 
equal in the epistolary genre. With the major portion of Voltaire’s 
letters in our hands it is now possible to test Stendhal’s counsel 
about discovering the true Voltaire. 

The research on this series of essays on Voltaire’s letters would 
not have been carried to its fruition without the generous 
financial assistance of the University of Waterloo and the 
Canada council. To them I express my profound appreciation. 

My sincerest thanks must also be expressed to the following 
graduate students at the University of Waterloo who worked 
with me in organizing the various materials utilized particularly 
in the latter portion of this monograph: mrs Lenore Young, 
mr Dennis Bowman, miss Arla Oja, mr Agamemnon Vassos, 
mr Peter Blake and mr William MacKenzie. 

My thanks also to mr Phillip Kleiner of New York city for his 


assistance in revising the typescript. 


1 Voltaire's ^ correspondence still the classical literature of antiquity. The 
awaits probing on several important concept of the correspondence as an 
themes. There is without a doubt eighteenth century Who’s who might 
doctoral dissertation material in Vol- ^ also be the subject of future research. 
taire's reliance upon and utilization of 
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PART I 


The Bible 


While Voltaire was responsible for the boutade that the Bible is 
more celebrated than known, he was not himself ignorant of 
Biblical matters. The enormous amount of work which has been 
done on this question with regard to his published works, testifies 
to this and we do not intend to engage in redundancies by sur- 
veying what has preceded. Previous research, however, has had 
little to say about significant things that Voltaire says about the 
Bible in his correspondence, a lacuna which can be explained by 
the traditional approach to the letters as mere textual aids. 

The application of irony in the utilization of Biblical themes in 
the correspondence is much like that which is found in many of 
his most acerbic anti-Biblical tracts. For the most part, however, 
Voltaire appears to have called a truce in his battle with scripture 
in his letters, because in the intimacy of private correspondence 
he is ready to concede a qualified admiration for certain parts of 
the Old and New testaments. Portions of Genesis, Ecclesiastes, 
Proverbs and Psalms are often quoted by him sympathetically in 
illustrating human problems. Voltaire evidently felt secure in 
praising the Bible in his letters because in that context there was 
no need to indulge in the propagandizing endemic to virtually all 
his published works. In this there is no inconsistency because the 
parts of the Bible which draw his assent are those broadly human- 
istic and universal pronouncements which accorded with his 
Weltanschauung. These elements in scripture which he found 
immoral, particularistic or doctrinaire, he condemned in all his 
writings, including the letters. 

Analyzing the role which scripture plays in Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence furnishes interesting insights into the cultural milieu 
of eighteenth century France, for it indicates the importance 
which men placed on the Bible in that period. The fact that 
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Christianity's arch adversary filled his letters with Biblical cita- 
tions is testimony to that fact. Moreover the nature of the quota- 
tions is significant. It is true that many of them were the well- 
known phrases and images which had entered the French lan- 
guage. But Voltaire also ranges far and wide over virtually every 
book of both Testaments, citing chapter and verse from some of 
the most recondite Biblical passages. What is also startling is that 
he rarely gives the sources for the numerous passages he quotes, 
a habit which must have produced great consternation among 
those who received his letters, unless, and this cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty, they themselves enjoyed the same familiar- 
ity with the Bible as Voltaire. 

Voltaire's use of the Bible in the letters was also dictated by the 
restrictions of that literary form. In short notes he did 
not have the time to expatiate on questions which receive 
ample attention in his published works. In composing letters, 
often in a great hurry, he had to telescope his comments and 
reduce them to short, pithy pronouncements, frequently 
in epigrammatic form. He accomplished this by directly 
grafting both the style and vocabulary of scripture on to his 
lucid prose. 

His purposes, from a stylistic perspective, were manifold. By 
dazzling his correspondents with abundant scriptural material he 
sought to draw comparisons between Hebrew antiquity and 
contemporary France, to furnish unimpeachable corroborative 
testimony for personal reflections, and to characterize people and 
things through the idiom of Biblical expression. One can appre- 
ciate the delectation which Voltaire must have derived as he 
marshalled the language and imagery of the Bible to serve as a 
vehicle for his own unorthodox opinions. His versatility in this 
regard is extraordinary. With uncanny skill he is able to select the 
appropriate Biblical maxim or image to make his point. And he 
does this not only in French and Italian, but in original citations 
from the Vulgate in Latin and on rare occasions in transliterated 


Hebrew. 
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As a result of his coruscating display of this virtuosity, 
Voltaire's letters live. Indeed it is the universality of the Biblical 
motifs applied to issues and people which elevates the letters to 
striking contemporaneity!. 


A. ARGENTAL 


Voltaire's consummate skill in weaving Biblical language and 
imagery into his letters can be illustrated best by discussing 
several of those correspondents who either vied with him in 
displays of scriptural erudition, or who were the recipients of 
numerous letters in which Biblical verses figure. This inquiry 
shows the vast scope of Voltaire's knowledge and also the 
astuteness of a mind which unerringly employs the best verse 
for maximum impact. 

Charles Augustin Feriol, count of Argental, has the distinction 
of being the man to whom Voltaire quoted more scripture than to 
anyone else. These life-long friends began their association in 
1707 as classmates at Louis-le-grand, and it endured through 
vicissitudes for seventy years. In the hundreds of letters which 
mark their friendship one can see mirrored the myriad social, 
religious, literary and political problems of eighteenth century 
France. But easily one of the most delightful aspects of their 
relationship is the frequency of those Biblical citations which 
animate Voltaire's letters to Argental. 


The Old testament 


From Hebrew scripture Voltaire chooses passages which 
express, among other things, comradely affection, the problems 


1 all references to scripture derive 
from the Vulgate. Quotations from 
Voltaire’s letters come from the 
definitive edition of the correspond- 
ence (Geneva 1968-) when preceded 


by D. All other letter references are to 
Besterman's Voltaire’s correspondence 
(Geneva 1953-1964); the index of 
Biblical quotations in this edition 
(xcix.86-99) should be consulted. 
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of creativity, man's physical frailty, and human behaviour. The 
citations are culled from Æxodus, Leviticus, Deuteronomy, 
Psalms, Ecclesiastes, Isaiah, Daniel and Ezekiel, and are orches- 
trated with originality and humour. ‘Angele custode te ipsum’, 
writes Voltaire, echoing a Deuteronomic phrase (iv.9) as he 
counsels his friend to seek a well merited happiness (D1536). 
While conveying a similarly affectionate feeling in terminat- 
ing another note to his ‘adorable’ comrade, Voltaire concedes 
joyfully that he is, in the words of Psalms xvi.8, sub umbra 
alarum tuarum (D2185). Not all of his allusions to the Old 
testament, however, are utilised with such graciousness. La 
Noue’s boldness incirculating some of Voltaire’s letters without 
the latter's permission results is a mock condemnation by Vol- 
taire in an appropriation of a Levitical injunction (xviii.7-9). 
‘Tl est défendu dans la Sainte Ecriture de révéler la turpitude’, 
he thunders ‘et la plus grande des turpitudes, c’est une lettre 
écrite d'abondance à un ami et qui devient publique’ (2339). 
But the Bible can also be used to fashion compliments as well as 
to frame humiliations. Argental learns that Voltaire's Mérope was 
written with the speed of Esdras while he was dictating the 
Pentateuch and its account of the six day creation (9291). Vol- 
taire also pleads for commiseration when he calls attention to a 
Biblical image to describe the immensity of his historical 
researches in the face of bureaucratic Russian impediments. The 
court of St Petersburg is so slow in sending him certain docu- 
ments that he compares himself to the suffering Israelites who 
were required to use their own bodies (Exodus v.7) in making 
mortar under Egyptian taskmasters (8609). 

Old testamental verses appear to come to Voltaire's mind when 
he wishes to dissert on physical illness. Here the Bible becomes a 
kind of medical textbook, a case history study of mental and 
physical infirmity. Passages of this nature become especially 
frequent after 1763 when Voltaire was almost seventy. During 
this period the ‘vanity of vanities’ theme become a /eitmotif in 
letters to Argental, Du Deffand, and others. Reflecting on the 
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morbidity of this and certain other passages in Ecclesiastes, 
Voltaire asks Argental how it was possible in the first place for the 
church to have accorded it a place in the scriptural canon (10270). 
The teachings of Ecclesiastes attract Voltaire, nevertheless, 
because they deal with human problems such as aging, a pheno- 
menon which was a preoccupation in the declining years. ‘Mes 
yeux vont en dépérissant’, he complains to Argental, ‘Lisez le 
bonhomme Salomon [xii.3-6], vous verrez, que quand celles qui 
se mettaient à la fenétre ne s'y mettent plus, que quand celles qui 
allaient au moulin n’y vont plus ... il faut faire une honnéte 
retraite’ (10311). Voltaire returns to the infirmities of old age and 
Biblical antecedents in references to the visit of mme de Puisi- 
gneux. ‘Elle a voulu que la recusse en bonnet de nuit et en robe 
de chambre’, he tells Argental, ‘Ma fluxion a un peu quitté mes 
yeux pour se jeter sur tout le reste’. Finally he reaches out to the 
image of Isaiah’s ‘suffering servant’ (53), to draw a parallel with 
the wretchedness of his own deteriorating health. ‘Je suis l'homme 
de douleurs, mais je souffre le tout assez gaiment’ (11071). 

This hyperbolic application of Old testamental themes also 
extends to Voltaire’s commentary on contemporary events, 
where he seeks to invoke the authority of scripture with feigned 
respect. In a misanthropic note detailing the hypocrisies and 
cruelties of French society, he suggests an analogy with the kind 
of cruelty involved in Moses’s command (Exodus xxxii.28) to 
extirpate twenty-three thousand? Israelites who were found to 
have worshipped the golden calf (12401). Although he severely 
condemns this act in his letter to Argental, Voltaire’s language is 
mild in comparison with the treatment he accords this theme in 
his pamphlets, where it generally serves as the prime example of 
the Bibles allegedly debased morality. There is a much more 
felicitous use of Biblical imagery in Voltaire’s efforts to philoso- 
phize about the status of toleration. Taking as his model 


2 Hertzberg, French Enlightenment because the correct figure is 3000; but 
and the Jews (New York 1968), p.282, the Vulgate in fact has 23,000. 
accuses Voltaire of making a mistake, 
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Abraham's debate with god over the fate of the few righteous 
souls at Sodom (Genesis xviii.32), he suggests that while the 
blood of the chevalier de La Barre still smokes, justice does not 
reign in this world. Tigers still roam among the monkeys and 
devour them. That is France, he declares, but like god at Sodom 
he, Voltaire, would like to forgive Frenchmen their sins ‘s’il y a 
des justes come vous' (14899). 

For Argental, Voltaire selects Old testamental passages to 
formulate exaggerated compliments, indict contemporary mores, 
and testify to man's mortal state. But here as well as in most of 
the letters, the O/d testament is a source book for metaphors, 
allegories and similes. Biblical images are used to illustrate Vol- 
tairean beliefs and prejudices. They are not of themselves subject 
to commentary except inferentially. By virtue of his recourse to 
Biblical motifs, there is a tacit recognition of scripture as a 
repository of human values and moral codes. To characterize 
this as assent or endorsement would be premature at this juncture, 
but there appears to be an adumbrated sympathy with the wisdom 
of Biblical visions. 


The New testament 


The majority of passages which Voltaire utilizes in writing to 
Argental come from the New testament. His quotations are 
frequently in Latin and are deployed with the same intent as Old 
testamental selections. The principal characteristic of his mani- 
pulation in appropriating gospel images is their apposition to 
events or ideas which are of the most mundane nature. Through 
this technique he lends an air of inflated respectability to those 
often trivial themes. 

It is clear that in this activity Voltaire is using the Mew testa- 
ment as a rich source book for imaginative expressions of human 
problems. For him, the gospels as myth have human as well as 
literary value because they effectively mirror everyday problems, 
or at least in Voltaire's hands they are made to do so. One receives 
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the distinct feeling that Voltaire derived genuine joy in speaking 
of dramatic or political questions in the idiom of scripture. In the 
letters the simple assertive sentences are inadequate. Voltaire 
must orchestrate and enrich his prose with the sanctified language 
of traditional Christian imagery. 

Many of the New testamental verses are tied to Voltaire's 
constant problems with the composition, presentation and 
reception of his plays. As early as 1734 Argental finds Voltaire 
pleading with him for more time to rewrite one of his plays 
(D817); and like the poor servant in Matthew xviii.26 who 
requests an extension for the repayment of a loan, Voltaire uses 
the Vulgate ‘Patientiam habe in me et ego omnia reddam tibi’, to 
disarm his correspondent's impatience and beg for more time to 
produce the necessary documents. The reliance which Simon 
placed upon Jesus (Luke v.5) in returning his nets to the water 
after an unsuccessful fishing effort becomes Voltaire's motif in 
assuring Argental that he agrees with the latter's selection of 
mlle Gaussin for an important role in Mahomet (D2194). In 
proffering this extraordinary comparison Voltaire elevates 
Argental almost to a divine station, the implication being that he 
places as much trust in Argental as Simon placed in Jesus! The 
same whimsicality is present in the pun which Voltaire makes 
about Mahomet and the verse from Luke iv.24 about no prophet 
being recognized in his own country (D2423). 

Voltaire draws an analogical inference from John iii.8, “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth’, to his situation in correcting 
Sémiramis. ‘Je reprends Sémiramis. . . . Je corrige partout selon 
que le coeur me dicte. Spiritus fiat ubi vult', complains Voltaire, 
as he ponders a temporary loss of disciplined activity in the often 
laborious process of correcting page proofs (3327). On one 
occasion when he felt it particularly difficult to compose (‘je 
me sens actuellement privé de la grace des vers’) he informs 
Argental that nothing worthwhile would emerge from forced 
concentration, and that John's dictum suited the vagaries of his 


thought (4423). 
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‘Lie not one to another, seeing that you have put off the old 
man with his deeds’. This enigmatic advice found in Colossians 
iii.9 (undoubtedly one of Voltaire's favourite verses), finds itself 
into numerous notes to Argental. Most exegetes see this passage 
as an expression of symbolic man who is mired in the corruption 
of sin, in contra-distinction to the ‘new man’ of the spirit. Vol- 
taire does not, however, limit himself to the salvatory significance 
of Paul's message, choosing to apply the imagery of the ‘old 
man’ to problems of drama. In 1749 he tells Argental ‘Dépouillez- 
moi le vieil homme mes anges, et jettez jusqu'à la derniére goutte 
de l'eau rose qu'on a mise jusqu'à présent dans la tragédie fran- 
çaise’ (3442), a rather recondite way to ask for an unbiased 
reading of his own plays. The New testament furnishes Voltaire 
with excuses for failings in the literary domain. Thus he asks 
Argental (4406) how the latter can expect him to think critically 
about Rome sauvée at such an inopportune moment. It’s like 
asking a fig tree to bear fruit in January, he asserts—an obvious 
allusion to Matthew’s account (xxii.19) of Jesus’s disappointment 
at not finding figs, ‘for the time of the figs was not yet’. Just as the 
fig tree cannot be rushed, the writer’s creative spirit cannot be 
‘gourmandé’. From reproach, Voltaire moves to compliment as 
he tells Argental in 1754 that the latter will be ‘more than a 
prophet’ (Mazthew xi.9) if he succeeds in playing Sémiramis for 
mlle Clairon (5318). Five years later an irascible Voltaire com- 
pares his correspondent with Peter, the man who denied Jesus. 
‘Silence, anges, ou point de pièce’, he chides his friend at being 
rushed on one of his plays. ‘Et ce n’est pas assez de silence, il faut 
jurer comme saint Pierre que vous ne me connaissez pas’ (7585). 

The lack of response to his plays was a constant irritant for 
Voltaire, and in the New testament he found some very convenient 
passages to express his disappointment to Argental. To those 
who remain silent in the face of his brilliance he wrote: ‘Je leur 
dirai comme le prophéte [Matthew xi.17] je vous ai joué de la 
flûte et vous n'avez point dansé; je leur ai envoyé vers et prose, 
point de nouvelles; nul signe de vie’ (8924). The utilization here 
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of Biblical imagery gives a measure of grandeur to what other- 
wise would have been a pedestrian complaint. The same intent is 
seen in Voltaire's appropriation of Matthew's "Thy kingdom 
come. Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven’, in order to 
express his pained concern with the future publication of Cas- 
sandre, and his high regard for Argental's efficiency. The popular 
dictum of Paul that ‘the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life’ 
(11 Corinthians iii.6) becomes Voltaire's defense for a misreading of 
his play Zes Scythes, and particularly of the role of Obéide (13053). 

In Voltaire’s letters to Argental the New testament serves as a 
vehicle for the former’s opinions about literary problems or his 
many legal disputes. Quoting scripture is an effective way for him 
to lend dignified support to a position he has adopted. This is seen 
in his remarks on Mairan’s Doutes sur la mesure des forces motrices 
et sur leur nature in a letter dated 25 February 1741, where Vol- 
taire selects a portion of Matthew xxvii.19, ‘multa passa sum 
propter eum’, to describe his disagreement with mme Du Cháte- 
let about the uneven quality of the book (D2433). It is typically 
Voltairean to compare mme Du Chátelet's anxiety with the 
suffering experienced by Pontius Pilate's wife, the latter having 
been tormented by dreams in which Jesus appeared! His own 
sufferings, however, require drawing analogies with Paul's *old 
man’, since he, Voltaire, is the victim of unfair litigation involving 
the duke of Praslin (10980). *Nous allons étre à la merci d'un 
prêtre ivrogne’, he complains to Argental, ‘. .. si M. le duc de 
Praslin n'a pas pitié de nous. . . on dépouillera le vieil homme a la 
Quasimodo’. 

As a master of the insult, Voltaire enjoyed finding Biblical 
portraits to convey his feelings about people he disliked. He was 
no doubt delighted to find Luke’s Zacchaeus (xix.3-4) a suitable 
model for his reflection about abbé Chauvelin on 24 October 
1759. Zacchaeus was the man who was so short that he had to 
climb a sycamore tree in order to get a glimpse of Jesus as he 
passed by. We can doubtless infer from this that Chauvelin was 
a man of very small stature both physically and morally. Voltaire 
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does not even stop at using parts of the lord’s prayer (Matthew 
vi.10) to frame his reactions to averse criticisms as he writes 
Argental: ‘Cependant j'en reviens toujours à mon grand principe 
que la volonté de mes anges soit faite au tripot comme au ciel’ 
(10842), hardly an edifying use of Matthew's verse. But this 
malicious use of New testamental verses is mild in comparison 
with his statement on 14 December 1765, where he expresses 
the hope that Praslin will not think he is coming with the sword, 
but with peace (Matthew x.34), an obvious reversal of the 
scriptural dictum. ‘Cela est un peu contre la maxime de l'évangile', 
muses Voltaire, ‘cependant cela est fort chrétien” (12170). 

The use of Biblical imagery to describe political and national 
problems is a favourite stratagem in Voltaire's letters to Argental. 
The rise of Argental's uncle in the hierarchy of the Roman 
Catholic church prompts Voltaire to proffer a compliment model- 
led on a portion of Colossians i-16. ‘Mon cher ange gardien, voila 
donc votre oncle devenu un trône ... une domination, unus ex 
altissimis . . .' (D1926). Voltaire's perpetual difficulties with the 
French government cause him to compare himself with Luke's 
prophet (iv.24), who is never accepted in his own country; and 
France itself is described in terms of ‘le vieil homme’ in an 
enigmatic note penned to Argental on 4 April 1762. France under 
Choiseul has deteriorated; it is the butt of all nations. The 
English have taken Martinique and soon will destroy the French 
fleet. ‘Les Anglais auraient dépouillé le vieil homme’, says Vol- 
taire (9606). The great difficulties which Voltaire underwent 
as a result of his pursuit of Calas's posthumous exoneration 
caused him to invoke the image of Saul of Tarsus (Acrs ix.9). 
"Cette horrible aventure des Calas a fait ouvrir les yeux a beaucoup 
de monde’, he informs Argental, ‘Les écailles tombent des yeux, 
le régne de la vérité est proche' (11094). The people of Toulouse 
are singled out in his comments of the Calas case on 10 December 
1776, when he praises Sudre for his struggle against religious 
fanaticism; the scales over the eyes of the Toulousians have been 
removed. Like Paul they have seen the light and done justice. 
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Scripture as a model for man's progress and the increase in 
enlightened thought is at the root of Voltaire's appropriation of 
Jesus's words to the disciples (Matthew ix.37): "Thy harvest is 
truly plenteous’. In discussing the Sirven affair, he contrasts the 
inability of the old to learn with the curiosity and mental agility 
of the young. ‘Il faut bien que tôt ou tard les hommes ouvrent 
les yeux . . . je vous assure que la moisson est grande d'un bout de 
l'Europe à l’autre’ (12665). The ‘moisson’ in this instance was no 
doubt the groundswell of opinion favourable to Sirven. The 
same felicitous use of a scriptural story is seen in Voltaire's praise 
of Turgot whose judicious investments he compares to the poor 
servant (Matthew xxv.21) who doubled the sum of money his 
master gave him. 

The chief device which Voltaire employs in use of New testa- 
mental materials is a kind of identificatory symbolism in which 
he or others become personalities from the Bible. There is a 
vicarious transposition from the Biblical to the contemporary 
figure. It is more effective than simple simile or analogy. Thus in 
different letters to Argental, Voltaire becomes: a servant request- 
ing extra time to repay a debt; Simon ready to cast his fishing net 
at Jesus's bequest; Paul's old sinful man purging himself of the 
old leaven; Saul with scales receding from the eyes; and, of course, 
Jesus himself bringing peace and not a sword. Voltaire's play 
Mahomet becomes the unrecognized prophet; mme Du Chátelet 
is Pontius Pilate's disturbed wife. Argental acquires in turn, 
Jesus's healing powers, John's prophetic skill, Peter's treachery 
and the Samaritan's compassion. Chauvelin is transformed into 
the pitiable Zacchaeus while the Toulousians take on Pauline 
visions. 


B. ALEMBERT 


In writing to Argental Voltaire dominates the field of Biblical 
allusion. With Alembert the situation is somewhat different in 
that the latter also knew his Bible, although not to the degree 
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exhibited by Voltaire. The first letters in which a Biblical phrase 
is used by Voltaire deal specifically with Alembert's defection 
from the editorial board of the great encyclopedia as a result of 
the Geneva article. ‘Il serait triste qu'on crit que vous quittez 
l Encyclopédie’, writes Voltaire in 1758 asking his friend if he has 
severed relations with Diderot and his other associates (6912). 
And then, as if to emphasize the strong bond which joined 
Alembert to his enterprise Voltaire adds Funiculus triplex diffi- 
cilime rumpitur (Ecclesiastes iv.12) that is, ‘a threefold cord is not 
easily broken'. Approximately one year later Alembert offers 
encouragement couched in the language of Psalms lxvii.2 to 
spur Voltaire on in his battle with the infame. ‘Strike hard dear 
friend’, he says, ‘you are in a good place for trading in this 
struggle; Exsurgat deus et dissipentur inimici ejus [god rises and 
his enemies are dispersed]; these people are as much God's ene- 
mies as enemies of reason' (7578). It is certain that Voltaire would 
have been flattered by Alembert's generous comparison with the 
deity. Alembert is very astute in reproducing Biblical imagery 
which tends not only to flatter but to console. Conscious of Vol- 
taire's preoccupation with the infirmities and discomforts of old 
age, he tries to reduce the attendant depression by expressing the 
hope that Voltaire's remaining years will be like Daniel's weeks 
(ix.24-27), that is, centuries long (8998). Two years later he tells 
Voltaire that he has more faith in his, Voltaire's views, on life 
than the melancholic statement of Ecclesiastes (10623). 

Voltaire never hesitates to use even rather recondite images 
from the Bible to express his thoughts. The letter Thau which 
Ezekiel (ix.4) was commanded to place on the foreheads of 
sighing men as a symbol of suffering, is adopted by him to express 
to Alembert the problems he is having with Duclos about his 
Dictionnaire philosophique (8527). The letter T of the dictionary 
is the thau of Voltaire’s editorial difficulties. In 1764 in a note 
discussing the problems of tolerance, Voltaire becomes exercised 
with the suggestion proffered by certain theologians that the 
ancient Jews were paragons of tolerance. He asks Alembert 
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rhetorically how anyone could make such a statement in light of 
the massacre of twenty-three thousand people (Exodus xxxii.28) 
on account of a calf. ‘Trouvez moi, he adds sarcastically . . . une 
plus forte épreuve de tolérantisme dans un gouvernement? 
(10858). Despite the anger evident in this note, the condemnation 
of Israelite morality is mild in comparison, for example, with 
what Voltaire has to say about this question in Za Bible enfin 
expliquée. 

Alembert wisely bows to Voltaire's erudition in Biblical mat- 
ters on 16 April 1764 when he concedes that his knowledge ofthe 
book of Kings is certainly inferior to Voltaire's (10975). This 
does not prevent him, however, from enjoying the frivolous 
exchange of Biblically oriented phrases. He makes reference, for 
example, to the exhortation ‘with all my heart, with all my soul, 
with all my might (Deuteronomy xviii.7-9) on 3 January 1765, 
when he informs Voltaire that this is the way he would conduct 
war against the infame if he were in the latter's place (11444). 
Alembert regrets that he cannot emulate Moses (Exodus xvii.11), 
whose raised hands encouraged the Israelites on to military 
triumph. *Adieu mon illustre et cher confrére, continuez à com- 
battre, comme vous faites. . . . Pour moi j'ai les mains liées par le 
despotisme ministériel et sacerdotal, je ne puis faire comme 
Moise, les lever au ciel pendant que vous combattez’ (14475). 

As with Argental, many of Voltaire's appropriations of Biblical 
imagery are related to literary questions and disputes. In 1764, for 
example, Alembert finds Voltaire defending his criticism of 
Corneille by asserting that he had only mentioned one-fifth of the 
dramatist’s actual errors. ‘One should never uncover the naked- 
ness of one’s father’ (Leviticus xviii.7-9), he says. Less charitable 
is Voltaire’s utilization of a passage from Job xxxix.30 in which 
the eagle’s ‘young ones shall suck up blood’, are likened to the 
cuistres, fanatiques and fripons, who are ganging up on him 
because he was supposed to have written an unkind epigram 
about Dorat’s poetry and mistress. By 20 August 1770, seven 
years before his death, Voltaire quotes what is the most frequently 
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repeated Biblical passage in his letters, ‘Vanity of vanities, all is 
vanity’, from Ecclesiastes i.2. Referring to himself as a ‘machine 
épuisée”, he lugubriously announces to Alembert that should he 
be dead before he (Alembert) calls, mme Denis will look after 
him (15581). For after all, he says: ‘vanitas vanitatum’. 

The same pessimistic note is found in Voltaire's letter of 
5 November 1770 where he describes his health as insalubrious 
and states that he is being destroyed little by little. Turning then 
to the state of religious tolerance in southern France he paraphra- 
ses a verses from Psalms to indicate his disgust with southern 
mentality. ‘Nous avons pour nous, mon cher philosophe, toutes 
les puissances du Nord: sed libera nos a daemonio meridiano' 
(15722). The passage from Psalms xc.6 speaks of a man who 
trusts god. This man shall not be afraid ‘Of the arrow that flieth 
in the day, of the business that walketh about in the dark; of inva- 
sion, or of the noon day devil’. Voltaire has cleverly interpreted 
meridiano for his own ends, making it refer to the south rather 
than to noon. 

An equally ironical application of scripture, or perhaps mis- 
application, occurs in Voltaire’s letter of 27 April 1771, in which 
he rejoices with Alembert at the expulsion of the Jesuits from 
France. In this instance he applies to this event a verse from 
Proverbs i.26. ‘Je ne sais pas ce qui arrivera, mon cher ami, mais 
goütons toujours le plaisir d'avoir vu chasser les Jésuites, et 
d'avoir vu ensuite chasser les assassins. . . . Et ego in interu vestro 
ridebo vos et subsannabo, dit la Sainte-Ecriture’ (16120). The 
marshalling of this scriptural gem must have delighted Voltaire 
and his correspondent. ‘T also will laugh at your destruction, and 
will mock when that shall come to you which you feared’. 

Voltaire also has recourse to the wisdom literature in 1772 on 
13 July, when he inserts a quotation from Ecclesiastes iii.11 to 
describe the confusion resulting from Dujonquay's litigation. 
‘C’est partout le cas de dire: "Tradidit mundum disputationi 
eorum” ’ (16766). The English versions render this passage as 
‘and hath delivered the world to their consideration’. For Voltaire 
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the literal ‘argumentation’ replaces ‘consideration’. Voltaire 
displays the same mental agility two years later on 17 August 
1774, when he takes great pains to deny that he is the author of the 
Lettre d'un théologien à Sabatier. Instead he pleads: ‘Coré et 
Datan, ne faites pas de moi le bouc émissaire. Vous ne serez pas 
engloutis, mais ne perdez pas un innocent’ (17975). Korah and 
Datan were the mutinous Israelites who revolted in the desert 
(Numbers xvi) and were swallowed up and destroyed by god. 
The fact that the letters K and D are involved in naming the rebels 
prompts Besterman to write: ‘Voltaire could hardly have told 
Alembert more plainly that he knew Condorcet to be the author 
of the Lettre (17975). 

The image of Moses raising and lowering his arms in the battle 
with the Amalekites recorded in Exodus xvii.11-12 provides Vol- 
taire with a pithy description of Bertrand, who likes to rejoice 
triumphantly as if he has won his court case when in reality he has 
lost (18499). This allusion to Moses is found in a letter dated 
24 August 1775. A little over two months later Voltaire writes 
Alembert one of his most melancholy missives. ‘Vous devez étre 
surchargé continuellement de lettres, mon cher et grand maitre. 
Je n'augmenterai pas longtemps le fardeau. J'ai reçu il y a quelque 
temps un petit avertissement de la nature, qui m'a dit, “dispone 
domi tuae, eras enim morieris" ’ (18602). This littie warning 
‘from nature’ comes from /saiah xxxviii.1, where Isaiah comes to 
the dying Ezechias and says: “Thus saith the Lord: Take order 
with thy house, for thou shalt die, and not live’. It is apparent 
here that Voltaire is deadly serious with his quotation from 
scripture. 

Voltaire’s final reference to the Old testament in his letters to 
Alembert comes on 13 August 1776, in a lengthy discussion about 
drama and particularly about Shakespeare. In speaking about the 
queen and her patronage of the theatre, Voltaire opines: 'Elle 
aime le théátre tragique; elle distingue le bon du mauvais, comme 
si elle mangeait du beurre et du miel; elle sera le soutien du bon 
goüt' (19114). The reference here is to Isaiah's Emmanuel 
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(vii.15): ‘He shall eat butter and honey, that he may know to 
refuse the evil, and to choose the good’. 

Voltaire's references to the Old testament in his correspondence 
with Alembert are not hostile. His manipulation of scriptural 
verses is a stylistic device which enriches the charm of his episto- 
lary skill. His application of Biblical passages to contemporary 
events, such as the one from Proverbs celebrating the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, is brilliant Voltairean wit. 


C. FREDERICK 


Daniel-Rops once called Voltaire ‘a genius at adaptation’. 
Certainly this skill can be observed at its best in his adaptation of 
Biblical language in his letters to Frederick. This aspect of their 
long—although rather strained—friendship is an intriguing 
chapter in their volatile relationship. The Voltaire-Frederick 
correspondence resembles in many ways the Voltaire-Alembert 
exchanges in that both Alembert and Frederick were not content 
to permit Voltaire to monopolize scripture. 

Voltaire’s first allusion to the Old testament comes in a letter 
dated 20 June 1739, in which he reflects on his wish to meet 
Frederick in person: ‘J’espére que votre altesse royale m'enverra 
longtemps ses ordres à Bruxelles, je les recevrai beaucoup plus 
tót, et plus sürement que quand ils faisaient tant de cascades de 
Paris à Bar-le-Duc, et à Cirey. Je recevrai au moins vos ordres 
directement, dans l'espérance qu'un jour avant de mourir videbo 
dominum meum a facie, ad faciem" (D2033). The application of 
the famous verse from Exodus xxxiïi.11: ‘And God spoke to 
Moses face to face’, to an eventual Voltaire-Frederick meeting is 
typical Voltairean hyperbole’. 


*on 24 October 1773 Frederick ^ taire, quand on l’a possédé en per- 
returned the compliment: ‘Cette façon sonne’ (17506). 
de converser par procuration ne vaut 
pas le facie ad faciem. Des relations et 
des lettres ne tiennent pas lieu de Vol- 
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Some six months later Voltaire engages once again in his clever 
manipulation of Biblical phraseology. ‘Votre altesse royale a 
grande raison de trouver les Gresset et les Bernards des pares- 
seux; je leur dirai avec l'autre au lieu de vade, piger, ad formicam, 
vade, piger ad Fredericum’ (D2149). This application of the 
verse from Proverbs vi.6 is an example of Voltaire's flattery. 

On 15 April 1740 Voltaire makes two references to the Old 
testament in a letter to Frederick dealing with literary questions. 
Speaking of the courtisans who throng to Berlin to see Frederick, 
Voltaire says: ‘Ils pouvaient méme venir aussi par femmes du 
prophéte Elisée qui, au rapport de la trés sainte écriture, avait un 
esprit double, de quoi plusieurs prétres ont hérité aussi bien 
qu’eux’ (D2199). This “double spirit’ is an echo of the passage 
from zv Kings (ii.9): ‘And when they were gone over, Elias said 
to Eliseus: Ask what thou wilt have me to do for thee, before I be 
taken away from thee. And Eliseus said: I beseech thee that in me 
may be thy double spirit’. In the same letter Voltaire makes a 
reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream as recorded in Daniel. ‘Je 
n'ai point oublié mon songe comme ce fou de la sainte écriture, 
qui menacait de faire mourir ses conseillers d'état s’ilsne devinaient 
son réve, qu'il avait oublié. Je m'en souviens trés bien, et il ne 
me faut ni Daniel, ni Joseph pour l'expliquer' (D2199). 

As in his published works*, Voltaire occasionally uses poetry in 
his letters to satirize certain aspects of scripture. In a letter to 
Frederick dated 25 October 1740, he composed the following 
verses; ‘Ombre aimable, charmant espoir, / De plaisirs image 
légére, / Quoi! vous me flattez de revoir / Ce roi qui sait régner et 
plaire! / Nous lisons dans certain auteur / (Cet auteur est, je crois, 
la Bible) / Que Moise, le voyageur, / Vit Jéhovah, quoique invi- 
sible. / Un autre nous dit bonnement / Qu'il ne parla qu'à son 
derrière. / On dit que la Bible souvent / Se contredit de la manière; 
/ Mais qu'importe, dans ce mystère, / Ou le derrière ou le devant?" 


4 notably Le Mondain, Poème sur la 
loi naturelle, Poème sur le désastre de 
Lishonne, Epitre a Uranie. 
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(D2350). Voltaire’s pitting of one passage from Exodus xxxiii.11 
against another from the same book (xxxiii.23). ‘And I will take 
away mine hand, and thou shalt see my back parts: but my face 
shall not be seen’, is typical of his efforts to exploit internal con- 
tradictions in scripture. 

One of Voltaire’s most humorous sallies against the Old testa- 
ment comes in his letter to Frederick on 22 December 1741, when 
he refers to the famous ‘vanity of vanities’ theme. ‘Les vers que 
votre majesté a faits dans Neiss ressemblent à ceux que Salomon 
faisait dans sa gloire, quand il dit aprés avoir táté de tout, que tout 
n'est que Vanité. Il est vrai que le bonhomme parlait ainsi au 
milieu de trois cents femmes et de sept cents concubines (1 King 
xi.3), le tout sans avoir donné bataille ni fait de siège, mais n'en 
déplaise Sire, à Salomon et à vous, ou bien à vous et à Salomon, 
il ne laisse pas d'y avoir quelque réalité dans ce monde’ (2411)*. 

Voltaire's fondness for identifying himself with figures from 
the O/d testament is seen in a long letter to Frederick written after 
his return from Germany on 22 March 1759. Referring to the 
composition of his Siècle de Louis xiv, he states: “Je m'amuse à 
écrire l'histoire de mon siécle; ce sera un grand honneur pour 
moi, et une grande preuve de la vérité, dans ce que j'oserai avan- 
cer, je me rencontre avec ce que v. m. daignera certifier. La voix 
dans le désert annongait qui vous savez; et quoiqu'on ne soit pas 
digne de chausser certaines gens, cependant on est précurseur’ 
(7490). Voltaire's parallel here is with ZsazaA xi.3 and the 
‘voice crying in the wilderness’ as well as with John the baptist, 
who, according to Christian tradition, was the precursor of 
Jesus*. 


Son 22 December 1772, Voltaire $ in the same letter Voltaire satirizes 


says to Frederick that the author of 
Ecclesiastes must be either a deist or an 
atheist. ‘Il est bien certain qu'un lion 
mort ne vaut pas un chien vivant, qu'il 
faut jouir, et que tout le reste est folie’ 
(Best.17030). This is a direct quotation 
from Ecclesiastes ix.4. 
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the authors of the Apocalypse in the 
New testament and the prophets in the 
Old: ‘car il est à croire que ces messieurs 
n’avaient pas de chausses’ (7490) 
probably a reference to Isaiah’s pro- 
phecying in the nude. 
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By 5 June 1759, we are able to detect a somewhat more re- 
strained note in Voltaire's references to scripture. On that date he 
reflects pessimistically on man's fate. After praising Frederick as 
legislator, warrior, historian, poet and musician, he says: ‘Après 
avoir tracassé toute sa vie dans l'héroisme et dans les arts, qu'em- 
porte-t-on dans le tombeau? un vain nom qui ne nous appartient 
plus; tout est affliction ou vanité, comme disait l'autre Salomon, 
qui n'était pas celui du nord’ (7617). Voltaire appears to have a 
real appreciation of this passage from Ecclesiastes i.14 which 
reads: ‘I have seen all things that are done under the sun, and 
behold all is vanity and vexation of spirit’. 

Comments on the Psalms of David’ occupy a large part of 
Voltaire's letter to Frederick on 1 February 1766. His indictment 
of Psalms begins: ‘C’est bien dommage de ne pas rendre à ce 
David toute la justice qui lui est due; c'était un abominable Juif, 
lui et ses psaumes. Je connais un roi plus puissant que lui et plus 
généreux, qui à mon gré fait de meilleurs vers. Celui-là ne fait 
pas danser les collines comme des béliers, et les béliers comme les 
collines. Il ne dit point qu'il fait écraser les petits enfants contre 
la muraille au nom du seigneur, il ne parle point éternellement 
d'aspics et de basilics. Ce qui me plait surtout de lui, c'est que dans 
toutes ces épîtres il n'y a pas une seule pensée qui ne soit vraie; son 
imagination ne s'égare point. La justesse est le fonds de son esprit; 
en effet sans justesse il n'y a ni esprit ni talent’ (12277). The 
reference to béliers and collines is from Psa/ms cxiii.4, the 
crushing of little children from Psa/ms cxxxix.9, the description 
of asps and basilisks from Psalm xiii.3, lvii.5, cxxxix.4. Of all the 
letters which Voltaire writes to Frederick this section is the most 
critical in its application to the Old testament“. 


? cf. ‘David’ in the Dictionnaire phi- 
losophique. 

8a quotation from Psalms i.3 also 
figures ironically in Voltaire’s ima- 
ginary conversation between Jehovah 
and Frederick. ‘Le grand prophète’, 


god says, speaking of Frederick’s 
greatness, ‘Tes exemples et tes leçons 
suffiront; donnes en longtemps, mon 
fils et je ferai croitre ces germes qui 
produiront leur fruit en leur temps' 
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On 11 January 1771, Voltaire writes to Frederick one of his 
most outrageously flattering letters. In it he compares Frederick 
with the prophets and the Messiah. 'L'éternel ordonna autrefois 
à votre prédécesseur de manger un livre de parchemin; j'aurais 
bien volontiers mangé votre papier, si je n'avais cent fois mieux 
aimé le relire. Oui vous étes le seul envoyé de Jéhova, puisque 
vous étes le seul qui ayez dit la vérité en vous moquant de vos 
confréres; aussi Jéhova vous a béni en affermissant votre tróne, 
en taillant votre plume, et en illuminant votre âme’ (15930). The 
prophet who was ordered to eat a book was Ezekiel (iii.1); ‘And 
he said to me: Son of man, eat all that thou shalt find: eat this book 
and go speak to the children of Israel’. In the same letter Voltaire 
expresses his praise of Frederick through the mouth of Jehovah. 
Frederick, for example, has revealed god as he is, not as others 
think he is. Like /saiah xi.4 Frederick will cause ‘valleys to be 
exalted and mountains to be made low'. He never inspired any 
Jew, nor crowned any Pope. He was never ‘anointed’. Moreover, 
he fights to eradicate superstition from this world. ‘Et le grand 
prophète Frederick a répondu: O Jéhova, vous êtes bien puissant, 
mais je vous défie de rendre tous les hommes raisonnables. 
Croyez-moi, contentez-vous d'un petit nombre d'élus: vous 
n'aurez jamais que cela pour votre partage' (15930). 

About two years later on 8 November 1773, Voltaire elects 
Frederick to the position of a judge in Israel when he 
compares him to Samson. Describing Frederick's enlightened 
rule Voltaire writes: ‘Gengiskan et Tamerlan ont gagné des 
batailles comme vous, ils ont conquis plus de pays que vous, mais 
ils dévastaient, et vous améliorez. .. . On dit qu'Antoine fit le 
voyage de Brinde à Rome dans un char trainé par des lions. Vous 
attelez des renards au vótre mais vous leur mettrez un frein dans 
la gueule; et quand il le faudra vous leur mettrez le feu au derrière 
comme Samson aprés les avoir attachés par la queue’ (17523). 
Voltaire is referring here to the passages in Judges xv.s where 
Samson is described as gathering three hundred foxes, coupling 
them tail to tail and fastening torches between the tails. ‘And 
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setting them on fire he let the foxes go, that they might run about 
hither and thither’. 

Three years before his death Voltaire continues to utilize 
scripture to describe his faltering health. On 4 May 1775, in along 
letter praising Frederick's efforts on behalf of tolerance, Voltaire 
terminates thus: ‘J’attends les ordres de votre majesté: j'ose 
espérer qu'ils consoleront ma décrépitude, et que mes cheveux 
blancs ne descendront point avec amertume dans le tombeau, 
comme dit l’autre” (18347). "L'autre here is Jacob, who speaks 
about Joseph in Genesis xlii.38. 

Voltaire's final reference to the Old testament in his corre- 
spondence with Frederick comes on 8 November 1776. The letter 
is a pessimistic one. Voltaire complains once again about his 
decrepitude and speaks of approaching death. In this context he 
says: ‘Sérieusement parlant je ne sais où j'irai mourir. Je suis un 
petit Job ratatiné sur mon fumier de Suisse; et la différence de Job 
à moi, c'est que Job guérit, et finit par être heureux. ... Pardonnez- 
moi donc, sire si étant devenu presque aveugle comme Tobie, 
et misérable comme Job, je n'ai pas eu l'esprit assez libre pour 
oser vous écrireune lettre inutile' (19247). Job'sunpleasant sitting 
position (ii.8) is described in scripture thus: ‘And he took a 
potsherd and scraped the corrupt matter, sitting on a dunghill’. 

In Voltaire's letters to Frederick the image of the Old testament 
is that of a proof text, a rich repository of stories, fables and 
maxims. From the Hebrew Bible Voltaire derives personalities 
with whom he compares Frederick. Samson, Ezekiel and the 
messiah are invoked in these comparisons. Even the god of the 
Old testament, Jehovah, is made to sing a panegyric to the 
German king. Voltaire sees himself as the prophet Isaiah, “crying 
in the wilderness', or as Solomon reflecting on the truism that 
‘allis vanity’, or as the long-suffering Job ‘sitting on his dunghill’, 
or as Jacob moaning the loss of Joseph as his 'gray hairs [go] 
down with sorrow to Hell'. The letters to Frederick show Vol- 
taire at his best at adapting and manipulating scripture for 
ironical and satirical purposes. 
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Frederick, it appears, was no less ingenious than Voltaire in 
utilizing Old testament passages in his letters. This practice goes 
back as far as 27 February 1738, when Frederick makes the 
following remark about Voltaire’s mme Du Châtelet: “Peut-être 
faut-il que la marquise cache son esprit, comme Moise voilait son 
visage, à cause que le peuple d'Israel n'en pouvait supporter la 
clarté. Quand méme je perdrais la vue, il faut avant de mourir que 
je voie cette terre de Chanaan, ce pays des sages, ce paradis ter- 
restre (D1464). Frederick is referring to the verse in Exodus 
xxxiv.33-35 where Moses is recorded to have ‘put a veil upon his 
face’, and ‘covered his face again, if at any time he spoke to 
[the children of Israel] them’. 

Seven months later on 14 September 1738, Frederick uses a 
verse from Deuteronomy xxxi.19 to illustrate how much he values 
Voltaire's writing. ‘Lorsque je reçois de vos nouveaux ouvrages, 
je les lis en présence de Keyserlingk, aprés quoi je les confie à ma 
mémoire, et je les retiens comme les paroles de Moise que les rois 
d'Israel étaient obligés de se rendre familiéres’ (D1614). The 
pertinent passage in Scripture reads: ‘Now therefore write you 
this canticle, and teach the children of Israel; that they may know 
it by heart, and sing it by mouth, and this song may be unto mea 
testimony among the people of Israel’. For Frederick, then, 
Voltaire's works have the same value as the Pentateuch! 

Frederick quotes the O/d zestament in a more serious vein on 
26 October 1740. Reflecting on the current political scene in 
Europe he says: *Mon affaire de Liége est toute terminée: mais 
celles d'à présent sont de bien plus grande conséquence pour 
l'Europe; c'est le moment du changement total de l'ancien sys- 
téme de politique; c'est ce rocher détaché qui roule sur la figure 
des quatre métaux que vit Nabuchodonosor, et qui les détruisit 
tous’ (D2352). The destructive stone is from Daniel ii.34: “Thus 
thou sawest till a stone was cut out of a mountain without hands: 
and it struck the statue upon the feet thereof that were of iron and 
clay, and broke them in pieces’. Daniel is also alluded to by Fre- 
derick in a letter written some nineteen years later on 12 March 
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1759. He begins his letter to Voltaire by saying: 'Il faut avouer 
que vos mois ne ressemblent pas aux semaines du prophéte 
Daniel: ses semaines sont des siécles, et vos mois des jours' (7468). 
The reference here is to one of the most perplexing passages in 
scripture, Daniel ix.24. “Seventy weeks are shortened upon thy 
people, and upon thy holy city, that transgression may be 
finished, and sin may have an end, and iniquity may be abolished, 
and everlasting justice may be brought; and vision and prophecy 
may be fulfilled; and the saint of saints may be annointed’. This is 
generally considered one of the messianic prophecies, but inter- 
preters are divided in their explanation of Daniel's ‘weeks’. 

On 18 July 1759 Frederick speaks of a contemporary military 
campaign against the Russians in terms of Josuah x.12. 'L'homme 
à toque et à épée’ est placé sur les confins de la Saxe et de la 
Bohème. ... Je ne saurais vous dire encore à quoi ceci mènera. 
Les Russes sont pendus au croc. Dohna n'a pas dit: sta, sol, 
comme Josué de défunte mémoire, mais sta ursus; et l'ours s'est 
arrété’ (7675). 

From Meissen Frederick writes Voltaire on 12 May 1760, about 
the latter’s great reputation. ‘Soyez philosophe non par spécula- 
tion mais par pratique et souvenez-vous de ce que dit ce Salomon 
que vous avez eu la malignité de faire brüler à Paris: celui qui sait 
vaincre ses passions est plus grand que celui qui subjugue des 
villes, voilà la partie de la philosophie la plus nécessaire: 
le reste ne consiste qu'en spéculation et en vaine curiosité 
(8166). Frederick's sound counsel is a textual citation from 
Proverbs xvi.32. 

Flattery of Voltaire is the central theme of Frederick's com- 
munication with the former on 16 March 1771. ‘Voyez la diffé- 
rence qui est entre nous: moi, avorton de philosophe, quand mon 
esprit s'exhale, il ne produit que des réves: vous, grand prétre 


? Daun, who had taken up a position 
at Marklissa, on the Queiss (7675, 
note 3). 
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d'apollon, c'est ce dieu méme qui vous remplit et qui vous ins- 
pire ce divin enthousiasme qui nous charme et nous transporte. 
Je me garde donc bien de lutter contre vous, de crainte que je 
n'eusse le sort d'un certain Israel qui, s'étant compromis contre 
un ange, en eut une hanche démise' (16060). Frederick is most 
likely referring to Jacob's encounter with the angel recorded in 
Genesis xxxii.25: ‘And when he saw that he could not overcome 
him, he touched the sinew of his thigh, and forthwith it shrank’. 

One year before Voltaire died, Frederick writes him a note of 
encouragement about his age. "Toutes ces variations sont pour le 
commun de l'espéce, mais non pour le divin Voltaire. Il est 
comme madame Sara, qui faisait tourner la téte aux roitelets 
arabes à l'áge de cent soixante ans. Son esprit rajeunit au lieu de 
vieillir; pour lui le temps n'a point d'ailes; mais il est à craindre 
que la nature n'ait perdu le moule où elle l'a jeté” (19568). Frede- 
rick is referring here to Genesis xii.10-20 where Abraham asks 
Sarah to say she is his sister while they are in Egypt. Despite her 
advanced age the Pharaoh is attracted by her beauty. 

Frederick's final recourse to a scriptural passage comes on 
18 November 1777, when he discusses with Voltaire certain 
criticisms of the theatre. ‘Ces jugements se font remarquer uni- 
versellement, et constituent ce qu'on appelle la réputation des 
hommes. Et voilà les solides appuis sur lesquels est fondée la 
renommée. Vanité des vanités’ (19752). 

Voltaire and Frederick knew their Bible well. Today in an age 
in which Biblical erudition is largely the domain of specialists, 
their knowledge of scripture appears extensive. They supplied no 
footnote references to their citations, yet each took for granted 
that the other understood. Speaking in terms of Biblical ante- 
cedents and phraseology was natural with them. It was a medium 
of communication to be manipulated to suit their individual 
purposes. In this genre Voltaire was superior to Frederick. His 
style was less forced and his analogies were judicious. In his 
hands the O/d testament becomes a vital source for that irony and 
satire which is characteristic of his genius. 
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D. THIERIOT 


In his letters to Nicolas Claude Thieriot, Voltaire's friend and 
factotum, scripture once again becomes a rich mine. Feigning his 
customary militant Christian orthodoxy, Voltaire juxtaposes 
lofty Biblical dicta, parables and images to matters of a most 
mundane nature. 

As early as 2 June 1721 Voltaire asks Thieriot to become his 
official biographer. In this way, explains Voltaire, he would serve 
like Esdras compiling the life of Moses (Do3)'*. From the leader 
of the Israelites he moves to the traditional author of the Psalms, 
king David, when he utilizes a section of Psa/ms xlii.1 to describe 
his altercation with Desfontaines over the publication of the 
latter's Dictionnaire néologique. He expresses his attitude toward 
him by announcing 'Separa causam meam a gente iniqua et 
dolosa (D417), implying with typical irony that Desfontaines 
is the ‘unjust and deceitful man’ with whom he wishes to be dis- 
associated. Here the imagery of Scripture has become a weapon 
of calumny against his old enemy. 

“They parted my garments amongst them: and upon my vesture 
they cast lots’; this verse, also from Psalms xxi.19, is employed by 
Voltaire to describe the political frictions which are complicating 
Thieriot’s hopes for a pension. 'Il semble que voici l'époque 
fatale de la maison d’Autriche’, he states, ‘et super vestem suam 
miserunt sortum' (D2445). On 15 June 1759 Voltaire refers to 
Frederick's writing ability by suggesting that the king had failed 
to achieve greatness because he had never begun any of his plays 
with the sensuous beginning of the Songs of songs i.1: ‘Donnez- 
moi un baiser sur la bouche’. At the end of the same note, Voltaire 
chooses the image of Jacob’s ablution (Genesis xxviii.18) when 
he speaks warmly about his friend's forthcoming visit. “Quand 
vous viendrez me voir’, he writes with enthusiasm, ‘je ferai tuer 


10 whether Esdras or Moses had gical controversy in the eighteenth 
been responsible for the redaction of century. See ‘Moise’, Dictionnaire 
the Pentateuch was a raging theolo- philosophique. 
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un chevreau, je répandrai de l'huile sur une pierre, et nous adore- 
rons ensemble l'Eternel" (7633). 

Voltaire makes two derisive comments about the O/d testament 
in a letter dated 11 August 1760. Betraying his long-time anti- 
pathy to what he considered the gross inferiority and primitive- 
ness of Israelitish religious practices, Voltaire writes: “Oui j'ai 
mon Moise complet. Il a fait le pentateuque comme vous et moi, 
mais qu'importe' (8379). The Pentateuch is more amusing than 
Homer, he continues, and he reads it each time with *un ébahisse- 
ment nouveau'. 

Quotations from the New testament! figure even more pro- 
minently in the Voltaire-Thieriot letters than those from the O/4. 
At the age of thirty-seven he adopts for his friend Thieriot the 
description in Matthew xxv.21 of the good servant: “Thou has 
been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things'. This is the way in which Voltaire characterizes his 
relationship with the man who has been so effective in promoting 
his literary career (D417). Speaking of their unbreakable friend- 
ship some seven years later, Voltaire evokes the same verse. *Elle 
[their friendship] est toujours éclairée, quand elle est si vraie et si 
tendre”, he confides to Thieriot. ‘Continuez donc à le servir dans 
le commerce aimable de la littérature dont vous êtes chargé . . . 
soyez sür encore une fois qu'il vous dira un jour, Euge, serve 
bone et fidelis, quia super pauca fuisti fidelis, etc.’ (D1447). 

The taunt hurled at Jesus in Matthew xxvii.40 about his 
reconstructing a new temple in three days is Voltaire's motto for 
removing possible criticism of his recent historical studies: “Je suis 
donc dans la nécessité de rebátir un second temple, et in triduo 
reedificavi illud. J'ai tâché dans ce second aedifice d'óter tout ce 
qui pouvait servir de prétexte à la fureur des sots, et àla malignité 
des mauvais plaisants, et d'embellir le tout par de nouveaux 
vers sur Lucréce' (D584). The temple as a symbol of Voltaire's 


H for a complete treatment of the Bingham, ‘Voltaire and the New testa- 
images of the New testament in Vol- ment’, Studies on Voltaire and the 
taires narrative works, see Alfred eighteenth century, xxiv.183-218. 
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writings appears also in a letter written on 6 February 1736. 
In asking Thieriot's opinion about the dedication of Alzire he 
makes reference to the episode in Matthew viii.8, where the cen- 
turion asks Jesus to heal a palsied friend. When Jesus agrees, the 
centurion says: ‘Lord I am not worthy that thou shouldst enter 
under my roof: but only say the word, and my servant shall be 
healed’. *C'était à Locke à lui dédier l'Entendement humain’, 
comments Voltaire, *et je dis bien, Domina, non sum dignus sed 
tantum dic verbum' (D1003). 

The kingdom of heaven, which Jesus suggests can be seen in 
‘little children’ (Matthew xix.14), symbolizes something far 
different in Voltaire’s letter of 7 August 1738. For him it is the 
revelation of Newtonian physics. Speaking of his treatise on the 
subject he remarks, ‘A l'égard du mien il est jusqu'à présent le 
premier en Europe, qui ait appelé parvulos ad regnum coelorum, 
car regnum coelorum c'est Neuton. Les Frangais en général sont 
assez parvuli' (Dr578). Voltaire utilizes Jesus's farewell remark 
to the apostles ( John xiv.2), ‘In my Father's house there are many 
mansions’, in order to explain his temporary aversion to poetry 
and to plead for tolerance. 'Il est vrai qu'il [Formont] m'enve- 
loppe dans ses plaintes générales contre les déserteurs d'Apollon', 
admits Voltaire, ‘je ne suis point déserteur, mais je dirai toujours 
multae sunt mansiones in domo patris mei, ou bien avec Arlequin 
ogunno faccia secondo il suo cervello’ (D1665). The same quota- 
tion from John with the substitution of ejus for mei is cited by 
Voltaire in praise of the French king who knows how to encou- 
rage the arts and literature. ‘Il est comme le père céleste”, Voltaire 
comments (D2289). The ‘mansions of heaven’ have become in 
his lexicon the symbol for catholicity of tastes. 

‘Many sins are forgiven her, because she has loved much’ (Luke 
vii.47). The sinful woman to whom Jesus grants expiation 
because of her loving care becomes the all-too-faithful Thieriot 
in Voltaire’s note of 19 January 1739. Referring to the latter’s 
involyement with Desfontaines, Voltaire comments ironically, 
‘Vos péchés sont grands, que la pénitence le soit, et que je dise 
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remittuntur ei peccata multa quia dilexit multum" (Dr799). 
While Thieriot is compared to the sinful woman, Patu and Palis- 
sot are compared to the two pilgrims who meet the resurrected 
Christ on the road to Emmaus. In a letter dated 8 November 1755 
Voltaire writes ‘Il [Patu] s’en allait tous les soirs coucher au cou- 
vent de Genéve avec monsieur Palissot, autre enfant d'Apollon. 
Ces deux pélerins d’Emmaus sont remplis du feu poétique. Ils 
sont venus me réchauffer un peu' (5907). 

Voltaire is not averse to identifying himself with the founder of 
Christianity. Indeed, he chooses the image of the crucified Jesus 
(Matthew xxvii.35) to portray his own problems in Geneva. ‘On 
me met en piéces’, he complains to Thieriot on 13 March 1757, 
‘on se divise mes vétements, on jette le sort sur ma robe’ (6485). 
Three years later, he preaches Jesus’ doctrine of love (John 
xiii.34) when he tells his friend: ‘Mes enfants aimez vous les uns 
les autres’, but adds with typical Voltairean irony, ‘si vous pou- 
vez’ (8222). On 7 July of the same year, there is an oblique 
reference to the birth of Jesus in Voltaire’s discussion of Ram- 
poneau. In this note he recalls the activities of Rahab, the inn- 
keeper who sheltered Joshua when he was spying out the Holy 
Land. He calls Rahab the ‘aieule de qui vous savez’ (8294), 
referring to her niche in the genealogical tables which are adduced 
by the evangelists to link Jesus to the Davidic line (Matthew 1.5). 

The chief device which Voltaire employs in the letters to Thie- 
riot (so far as the Bible is concerned) is his symbolic metaphor. 
There is a vicarious transposition between the contemporary and 
the Biblical figure. In the course of his correspondence Voltaire 
twice refers to himself as Moses because both were great ‘pub- 
lishers’. Like David, king of Israel, he refuses to associate with 
iniquitous men and like Jacob, he can show hospitality which is 
unparalleled. Nor does he stop at drawing inferences even 
between himself and Jesus. Like the latter he will reconstruct his 
(literary) temples, although not necessarily within three days. 
More poignant is Voltaire's self-comparison with the crucified 
Christ whose robe is being dismembered. 
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Thieriot is honoured in several instances with the metaphorical 
image of the good servant whose industriousness and faith in his 
master brought him eternal rewards. A somewhat more gra- 
tuitous comparison is seen in Voltaire's coupling of the virtuous 
prostitute who bathed Jesus's feet, and Thieriot, both of whom 
are magnanimously forgiven for their sins. A rather colourful 
equation is found in Voltaire's pairing of the pilgrims on the road 
to Emmaus with Patu and Palissot. Just as the former were con- 
fronted with a vision of the resurrected Christ, the latter will 
perhaps derive a similar enlightenment in his, Voltaire's, pre- 
sence! 

Moving to non-human metaphors, we see Newtonian physics 
elevated to the ‘kingdom of heaven’, tolerance represented in the 
‘mansions’ of heaven, and the Austrian wealth distributed willy- 
nilly like Jesus’s robe. The direct moral teaching which Voltaire 
quotes here is the admonition ‘love your neighbour’, the pos- 
sibility of which he promptly negates by adding, ‘if you can’. 


E. MARQUISE DU DEFFAND 


Marie de Vichy de Chamrond, marquise Du Deffand, was one 
of Voltaire's most faithful correspondents and can be numbered 
among those, ‘avec qui Voltaire a entretenu une correspondance 
suivie .. . qui a duré au-delà de trente ans’. Among the many 
interesting things about their letters and more particularly of his, 
is the number of times that Voltaire refers to the book of Eccle- 
siastes. 

On 5 May 1756 Voltaire writes to the marchioness: ‘Car aprés 
avoir dit autrefois assez de biens des plaisirs de ce monde, je me 
mis à chanter ses peines. J'ai fait comme Salomon sans étre sage. 
J'ai vu que tout était à peu prés vanité et affliction, et qu'il y a 


12 Theodore Besterman, Voltaire 
essays and another (London 1962), 
p.81. 
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certainement du mal sur la terre’ (6180). This apparently sincere 
reflection on life is drawn from Ecclesiastes i.14, ‘I have seen all 
things that are done under the sun and behold all is vanity and 
vexation of spirit’. Voltaire alludes to a somewhat more epicurean 
passage (iii.12) on 17 September 1759, in a long letter to the mar- 
quise dealing with her health, his new chateau at Les Délices, and 
the benefits of country life. ‘Je vois que tous les poétes on eu 
raison de faire l'éloge de la vie pastorale, que le bonheur attaché 
aux soins champêtres n'est point une chimère: et je trouve méme 
plus de plaisir à la labourer, à semer, à planter, à recueillir, qu'à 
faire des tragédies, et à les jouer. Salomon avait bien raison de 
dire qu'il n'y a de bon que de vivre avec ce qu'on aime, se réjouir 
dans ses oeuvres, et que tout le reste est vanité” (7757). Voltaire’s 
inspiration undoubtedly is from the passage, ‘And I have known 
that there was no better thing than to rejoice and to do well in 
this life’. 

The most frequently quoted passage from Ecclesiastes in the 
letters to Du Deffand is again the straightforward (i.2) ‘Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’. Its use is generally a sign of Voltaire's low 
spirits or declining health. Thus on 25 April 1760, he writes: 
"Votre belle imagination madame et la bonne compagnie que vous 
avez chez vous, vous consoleront de tout cela. Il ne s'agit aprés 
tout que de finir doucement sa carriére. Tout le reste est vanité 
des vanités, comme dit l’autre”. On 6 March 1761, he comments 
pessimistically; ‘Après avoir bien réfléchi à soixante ans des sot- 
tises que j'ai vues, et que j'ai faites, j'ai cru m'apercevoir que le 
monde n'est que le théâtre d'une petite guerre continuelle ou 
cruelle ou ridicule, et un ramas de vanités à faire mal au coeur, 
comme le dit très bien le bon déiste juif qui a pris le nom de Salo- 
mon dans l'Ecclésiaste que vous ne lisez pas' (8891). Voltaire 
returns to his easy flippancy on 24 April 1769, when, in a letter 
praising Ariosto he states: “Tout est bon pourvu qu'on attrappe 
le bout de la journée, qu'on soupe et qu'on dorme; le reste est 
vanité des vanités, comme dit l'autre: mais l'amitié est chose véri- 
table’ (14631). 
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The most touching use of this verse comes in a letter 
dated 27 February 1775, in which Voltaire complains bitterly 
of his declining health. ‘Le nombre infini de maladies qui 
me tuent est assez grand, et notre vie assez courte pour 
qu'on puisse se passer du fléau de la guerre. Je finirai 
bientót ma carriére au coin de mon feu; étendez la vótre, 
Madame, aussi loin que vous le pourrez. Jouissez de tous les 
plaisirs que votre triste état vous permet. Le mot de plaisir est 
bien fort. ... Tout est vanité disait l'autre; et plût à Dieu que 
tout ne fut que vanité! mais la plupart du temps tout est 
souffrance” (18245)}*. 

Ecclesiastes iv.3 also provides Voltaire with the opportunity of 
telling Du Deffand that it might have been better not to have 
been born. On 21 September 1764, he writes, “Et bien oui 
madame il serait tout aussi bon pour le moins de n’étre pas né. 
L’évangile ne l'a dit que de Judas; mais l'ecclésiaste le dit de tous 
les hommes. Et si Salomon a fait l'ecclésiaste, vous étes de l'avis 
du plus sage et du plus voluptueux de tous les rois. Remarquons 
seulement que Salomon ne parlait ainsi que quand il digérait mal’ 
(11257). What Salomon said was ‘And I judged him happier than 
them both, that is not yet born, nor hath seen the evils that are 
done under the sun’. 

Voltaire's first reference to the fatalistic wisdom of Ecclesiastes 
in his letters to Du Deffand comes in 1756, when he was sixty-two 
years old, and the last in 1775 when he was eighty years old. It is 
obvious that his interest in the hedonistic preaching coincides 
with his advancing years and failing health. In Ecclesiastes he 
saw an echo of his own situation, the frustration which he met in 
his attempts to influence his world. As he reached his later years 


disait cela en s'arrachant les cheveux 
et en déchirant ses habits. Moi je ne 


13 Voltaire’s macabre predilection 
for gloomy passages in the O/d testa- 


ment is also seen in his reference to Job 
on 5 June 1772; ‘Il faudra que je dise 
comme le bon homme Job, je suis sorti 
tout nu de la terre et j'y retournerai 
tout nu, mais remarquez que Job 


m'arrache pas les cheveux parce que 
je n'en ai point, et je ne déchire point 
mes habits parce que le temps qui 
court il faut étre économe' (16714). 
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he realized that his prodigious efforts against the infáme were 
only partially successful. 


F. CATHERINE 


The only other person to whom Voltaire directed Biblical 
themes with any consistency was Catherine rr. In the several 
letters to her containing Old testamental allusions Voltaire turns 
to scripture for models of military behaviour. He discourses on 
27 September 1769, on the strategic possibilities in the relative 
value of cavalry versus infantry. Scripture never lies (ur Kings 
iv.26); and it says that Salomon had twelve thousand horses in 
country where there weren't even any donkeys before him 
(14688). The following year Voltaire refers to the tsarina's 
armies in the middle east and mentions the plague which was 
supposed to have hit Constantinople: 'Il faut que Moustapha 
ait fait le dénombrement de son peuple; car Dieu d'ordinaire 
envoie la peste aux rois qui ont voulu savoir leur compte. Il en 
coûte soixante et dix mille Juifs (zt Samuel xxiv.1-5) au bon roi 
David, et il n'y avait pas grande perte’ (15726). Later Voltaire 
reports that Ali-Bey's hopes of becoming the new pharaoh of 
Egypt may end in the same frustration as that predicted by Joseph 
to the chief baker in pharaoh's court (15976). The book of Samuel 
(xxiv.10-13) is Voltaire's source when he counsels Catherine not 
to worry about her naval fleet when Orlov is the commander. 
The three choices god gave to David (famine, flight, pestilence) 
would be too much for anyone (16397). 

The assassination of the archbishop of Moscow prompts Vol- 
taire to a vigorous condemnation of fanaticism and superstition 
in a letter dated 18 November 1771. ‘Les mensonges imprimés 
qui courent tous les jours sur votre empire, font bien voir com- 
ment l'histoire était écrite autrefois. Si le roi d'Egypte (Exodus 
ix.6) avait perdu une douzaine de chevaux, on disait que l'Ange 
exterminateur était venu tuer tous les quadrupédes du pays' 
(16409). Finally, Voltaire mentions Solomon's alleged wealth 
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(11 Chronicles xi) when he teases Catherine about her own 
treasures: “il faut que je vous soupçonne d'avoir les trésors de 
Crésus, supposé pourtant que Crésus fut aussi riche qu'on le dit, 
car je me défie toujours des exagérations de l'antiquité, à com- 
mencer par Salomon qui possédait dix milliards de roubles, et qui 


n'avait pas d'ouvriers chez lui pour batir son temple de bois’ 
(16510). 


G. THE MAIN BIBLICAL THEMES 


The examination devoted thus far to six of Voltaire's corre- 
spondents furnishes us with an extraordinary portrait of a Bible- 
quoting philosophe. But it would be erroneous to infer from this 
that Voltaire limited his comments on scripture to these six. 
Indeed, he quoted the Bible to literally hundreds of friends and 
acquaintances. There is, however, considerable thematic unity 
in his presentation of Biblical verses and ideas. In this regard 
the books of Genesis and Psalms stand out in the correspon- 
dence. 

Voltaire’s preoccupation with the first book of scripture is not 
unexpected. As Pomeau wrote: ‘Soudain, en lisant les parties 
anciennes de la Bible, il est en contact direct avec une religion 
archaique. L'horreur, alors, le saisit. Il crie à la monstruosité’. In 
the book of Genesis, Voltaire found more examples of primitive- 
ness in religion than in any other book of scripture. In the Diction- 
naire philosophique, for example, there are seven lengthy articles 
dealing with Genesis. They range from ‘Abraham’, ‘Adam’, 
‘Genèse’ and ‘Babel’ to ‘Inondation’, ‘Joseph’, and ‘Péché origi- 
nel’. These studies are highly critical of the creation story, the 
flood, anthropomorphisms, and the doctrine of original sin. The 
first book of scripture is the subject of much Voltairean criticism 
in his La Bible enfin expliquée (1776). 

An examination of Voltaire's allusions to Genesis in his cor- 
respondence reveals the same preoccupation with the Bible’s first 
book. There are over fifty references to different portions of 
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Genesis in as many letters. Only the gospel of Luke in the New 
testament exceeds Genesis in frequency of appearance in those 
letters. 

Voltaire's first reference to Genesis occurs on 26 November 
1739, in a letter to Bonaventure Moussinot. Commenting on the 
latter's use of money Voltaire says: ‘Et bien mon cher ami vous 
avez donc employé les cent vieux louis, soit. Tout ce que vous faites 
est bien et vidit quod esset bonum, et est bonum d'avoir 3000 de 
rente de plus’ (D2115). Voltaire utilizes the same phrase in a 
letter to Servan on 9 May 1766. He praises Astruc's work on 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch saying: "L'auteur a 
dû se complaire dans son œuvre, et voir que cela était bon’ 
(12417). 

On 18 May 1768 Voltaire writes to Chabanon about a play the 
latter is working on. ‘Encore une fois cela est beau, cela est grand 
etceux qui aiment la vénérable antiquité vous en sauront beaucoup 
de gré. Mais vous étes amoureux mon cher ami, et vous voulez 
que votre héroine le soit; vous avez dit, (1.26) Faciamus Eudoxiam 
ad imaginem nostram' (14070). The same ironic adaptation of 
verses from the first chapter (1.28) of Genesis is seen in Voltaire's 
note to Jacob Vernes on 8 October 1769. ‘Mon cher philosophe, 
si Dieu a dit Croissez et multipliez, voici deux personnes qui 
veulent obéir à Dieu. L'une est catholique romain l'autre est de 
votre religion, et est née à Berne. Nos belles lois de 1685 ne per- 
mettent pas à un serviteur du pape d'épouser une seruante du 
Zuingle’ (14960). The injunction in Genesis to reproduce becomes 
in Voltaire’s argument a justification for intermarriage. 

Voltaire cites a famous verse from Genesis in a letter to Jean 
de Vaines on 30 March 1776. Praising Newton, Voltaire explains 
that the great physicist was at first misunderstood in France be- 
cause experiments carried out to prove his theories had failed. 
"Mais bientót aprés les expériences étant mieux faites on dit [i.3] 
Fiat lux et facta est lux' (18897). 

Voltaire finds particular delight in drawing invidious com- 
parisons between contemporary events and those recorded in 
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Genesis. On 14 May 1774, for example, he writes to Otto Chris- 
toph: ‘Vous aurez donc Lia au lieu de Rachel [Genesis xxix] mais 
mon cher et respectable ami, cette Lia n'est pas chaissieuse, elle est 
bien faite, elle est assez belle et m'a paru d'un commerce fort 
doux' (2771). In a letter to the Encyclopédie on 1 April 1759, 
Voltaire alludes to god's curse (iii.17) in discussing the Socinian 
negations of the doctrine of the trinity and original sin. ‘Ces 
novateurs oublient que le serpent qui était le plus subtil des ani- 
maux séduisit la femme tirée de la cóte d’ Adam, qu'Adam mangea 
dela pomme défendue, que Dieu maudit la terre qu'il avait bénite: 
maledicta terra in opere tua: in laboribus comedes' (7522). 

One of the passages in Genesis which most appealed to Voltaire 
was the one in which god repents having created man (vi.6-7). 
This ultimate anthropomorphic act presented Voltaire with a 
theme he could not pass up. To cardinal de Bernis on 23 Novem- 
ber 1761, he writes: ‘Monseigneur, c'est à vous à m'apprendre si 
après avoir passé six jours à créer je dois dire paenituit fecisse’ 
(9379). On the same day Voltaire writes to Herbigny about one of 
his literary works: ‘Vous étes donc du comité monsieur, vous étes 
un des anges, vous avez vu l'ceuvre des six jours. Je ne m'en suis 
pas repenti. Je ne veux pas le noyer, comme on le dit d'un grand 
auteur' (9380). Two days later Voltaire makes the exact same 
observation to Jean Philippe Fyot de La Marche (9382). To Ber- 
nard Louis Chauvelin Voltaire offers the following comment on 
December 6, 1761: ‘Vous voulez mon ceuvre des six jours. Je 
pourrai bien me repentir de mon ceuvre comme dieu, mais je ne 
me repentirai pas l'avoir soumis ou soumise à vos lumiéres et à 
vos bontés' (9401). 

Voltaire's only reference to the garden of Eden (ii.15) occurs 
in a letter to Gabriel Cramer on 31 January 1764. He points out 
to his editor that man was put into paradise to work and that he, 
Voltaire, does not want to be lazy (10836). On the following day 
in a long letter to Argence Voltaire alludes to three separate pas- 
sages from Genesis in order to disprove the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch: ‘Quant au pentateuque, ces mots au delà du 
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Jourdain — le Cananéen était alors en ce pays là [xii.6] — le lit 
de fer d'Og roi de Bazan, et le village de Jair, jusqu'aujourd'hui. 
— Abraham poursuivit ses ennemis jusqu'à Dan (xiv.14) — avant 
qu'aucun roi ait regné sur Israel [xxxvi.31]. Tout ces passages, et 
beaucoup d'autres prouvent que Moise n'est point l'auteur de ces 
livres, puisque Moise n'avait passé le Jourdain, puisque le Cha- 
nanéen était de son temps dans le pays etc.’ (10840). 

After 1764 Voltaire's comments on Genesis in his letters are 
scattered but still highly ironical. To Ribote-Charron he writes 
on 20 December 1766 that the recent inundation in Montauban 
did not attain the legendary fifteen cubits (vii.20) (12863). A year 
later Belloy receives a letter in which Voltaire refers sarcastically 
to Abraham's request of his wife (xii.13) to say that she is his 
sister (13368). On 24 April 1769, Voltaire writes the marchioness 
of Deffand to tell her that Ariosto’s skill is ‘plus savant dans la 
connaissance du cœur humain que tous les romanciers ensemble, 
à commencer par l'histoire de Joseph et de la Putiphar, et à finir 
par Pamela’ (14631). To Choiseul he writes on 17 March 1770, 
that since death is approaching, he will see god (xxxii.20) face to 
face (14239). Catherine 11 is compared by Voltaire on 9 February 
1771, with Joseph (xl.18-19) and his counsel to Pharaoh's bread- 
maker (14976). Voltaire cites a more agreeable passage from 
Genesis (xxvii.29) in his salutation to Dompierre d'Hornoy on 
11 November 1771. ‘Je vous souhaite à tout deux la graisse de la 
terre et la rosée du ciel, tous les plaisirs des sens et tous ceux de 
l'àme (16393). To the same correspondent Voltaire confers the 
blessing of Jacob on 6 January 1774 (17642). 

The example of Judah committing incest (xxxviii.18) provides 
Voltaire with a lesson from scripture in a letter to Lisle (17671). 
He alludes to the same incident ironically on 14 July 1774, in a 
note to Campi (17915). To Bailly Voltaire remarks on 18 March 
1775: ‘Les animaux, nos confrères, méritaient un peu plus de soin, 
surtout depuis que le seigneur fit un pacte avec eux (ix.9-10), 
immédiatement aprés le déluge. Nous les traitons, malgré ce pacte, 
avec presque autant d'inhumanité que les Russes, les Polonais et 
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les moines de Franche-Comté traitent leurs paysans! (18264). 
Joseph's financial acumen and his subjection of the Egyptian 
peasants to Pharaoh's will (xlvii.20) is one of the themes dis- 
cussed by Voltaire in a letter to Du Pont de Nemours (18528). 

Voltaire's final reference to Genesis comes on 3 May 1778, in a 
letter to mme de Saint- Julien. ‘Notre protectrice, il est bien clair 
qu'entres les Israelites et les rois de Gerair, il n'y eut jamais de 
guerre pour un puits plus justes que celles que nous allons soute- 
nir contre M. de Villarceau' (20007). 

Despite the ironic use to which he puts the vast majority of his 
citations from Genesis the reader is still left with the impression 
that in his letters Voltaire occasionally manifests a sympathetic 
understanding of scriptural wisdom. His reproduction of Jacob's 
plaint on old age seems to have struck a receptive chord in 
Voltaire's mind. Towards the end of his life, he mentions certain 
non-controversial passages from Genesis such as god's blessing 
to Jacob and the covenant with man and animal, without hostile 
or ironical intent. 

Genesis was for Voltaire a rich mine of information on the 
beginnings of the world as it was conceived in the Israelite reli- 
gion. When he cites verses from Genesis, both writer and reader 
are part of that irreverent conspiracy which considers scripture 
the beautiful but legendary repository of man's primitive religious 
instincts. 

It is not unexpected that Voltaire quotes so sympathetically 
from the book of Psalms. The latter does not command any kind 
of theological affirmation beyond the committment to a supreme 
being, an idea to which Voltaire could easily subscribe without 
sacrificing any moral integrity. Psa/ms celebrates the deity in 
terms so general and yet at the same time so poetic that he could 
not help but be attracted to its simple, beautiful cadences. The 
didactic and moralistic nature of Psalms, moreover, lent itself 
particularly well to Voltaire’s bantering prose. As a student he 
would have come to know Psalms especially well, constituting as 
it does a significant portion of the Sunday liturgy. 
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The first quotation from the Psa/ms is found in a letter to his 
friend Thieriot written 30 June 1731. Voltaire excuses himself 
for an accusation brought against him, saying: ' Jai parlé des deux 
derniers dans ma réponse à l'abbé Des. F. non seulement parce que 
je suis charmé de leur rendre justice mais parce que M. l'abbé Desf. 
m'a accusé dans son dictionnaire néologique de ne la leur pas 
rendre, et m'a voulu associer à ses malignités [xlii.1]. Separa cau- 
sam meam a gente iniqua et dolosa’ (D417). Two years later he 
speaks of (xxiv.7) 'delicta juventitia meae' in a note to Cideville 
(2605). Voltaire writes to Frederick on 20 February 1737, and 
adapts the following line to his own purposes: ‘J’ai vu à Amster- 
dam des Berlinais ... Je m’informe de votre personne à tout le 
monde. Je dis (xli.4) uhi et deus meus? Deus tuus, me répond-on, 
a le plus beau régiment de l'Europe' (D1289). Voltaire writes to 
Argental three years later and ends his letter with ‘Adieu mon 
adorable ami [xvi.8]. Toujours sub umbra alarum tuarum' 
(D2185). 

By the year 1740 we begin to ascertain a less ironic tone in 
Voltaire in these quotations from the Psa/ms. In this year, for 
example, he quotes for Bonaventure Moussinot: ‘Vous savez 
qu'abissus abissum invocat (xli.8); il faut absolument que M. de 
Brisay donne quelques petites süretés' (D2268). On 13 March 
1741, he tells Thieriot: ‘Il me semble que voici l'époque fatale de 
la maison d'Autriche, et (xxi.9) super vestem suam miseruno sor- 
tem" (2291). The famous maxim ex are infantium is used by Vol- 
taire to describe the success of a performance of his play Zaire 
(3231). 

Voltaire refers to an interesting passage in the Psa/ms in a 
letter to Jacques Bernard Chauvelin on 14 March 1759, but he 
suppresses a main word in the quotation. ‘Je ne puis trop vous 
remercier de la bonté avec laquelle vous daignez entrer dans mes 
petites peines, et me rendre raison de refus du conseil (cxlii.2): 
Intras [sic] in judicium cum servo tuo, Domine’ (7470). In his 
remarks to Polizy on 26 February 1766, Voltaire thanks him 
similarly, ‘pour bien entrez in judicium cum servo tuo, Domine’ 
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(1691). On 21 September 1761, Voltaire tells Pernetti: ‘Vous 
devriez, mon cher abbé, venir avec le sculpteur, et bénir mon 
église, je serais charmé de servir notre messe, quoique je ne puisse 
dire: [xlii.4] Qui laetificat juventutem meam’ (9246). 

The next year, Voltaire makes use of an expression taken from 
the Psalms to describe the wine of Le Bault, to whom he writes: 
‘Premièrement, j'ai l'honneur de nous demander un tonneau de 
votre meilleur vin; et pour celui qui s'est tourné en huile, comme 
ce n'est point oleum laetitiae [xliv.8] permettez que je n'en 
demande pas' (10052). 

We have only one letter in which Voltaire gives textual witness 
to his antipathy towards the Psalms. It is a question of a long 
missive sent to Frederick on 1 February 1766: ‘C’est bien dom- 
mage de ne pas rendre à ce David tout la justice qui lui est due; 
c'est un abominable Juif, lui et ses Psaumes. Je connais un roi plus 
puissant que lui et plus généreux, qui à mon gré fait de meilleurs 
vers. Celui-là ne fait point danser les collines comme des béliers, 
et les béliers comme les collines. Il ne dit point qu'il fait écraser les 
petits enfants contre la muraille au nom du Seigneur; il ne parle 
point éternellement d'aspics et de basilics [xc.13, lvii.5, cxxxix.4]' 
(12277). 

The ironical application of the word ‘meridiano’ in the sense of 
‘sud’ instead of *midi' —the chronological division of time (as in 
the intention of the Psa/ms)— figures in a letter written by Vol- 
taire on 5 November 1770. Speaking of his legal disputes with 
certain lawyers in the south of France, he recognizes that *Nous 
avons pour nous, mon cher philosophe' [Alembert] ‘toutes les 
puissances du Nord, sed libera nos [xc.6] a daemonio meridiano’ 
(15722). Frederick receives a letter from Voltaire full of flattery 
and praise on 11 January 1771. According to him, Frederick is 
the envoy of the lord, to whom god has spoken face to face. Vol- 
taire outlines an imaginary conversation between the king and 
god. Frederick asks Jehovah: ‘Comment voulez-vous que je 
donne du sens commun aux peuples de Rome, de Naples et de 
Madrid? Jéhova alors a dit: Tes exemples suffiront; donnes-en 
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longtemps, mon fils et je ferai croitre ces germes [i.3] qui produi- 
ront leur fruit à leur temps' (15930). 

It appears that Voltaire's favourite passage in the Psalms is that 
in which man asks god what he can render to the lord. Voltaire 
uses it to thank Clément for his gift. “Vous m'accablez toujours de 
présents, mon cher monsieur; vos galanteries m'enchantent et me 
font rougir, car [cxv.12] quid retribuam domino pro omnibus quae 
retribuit mihi’ [D711]. Vasselier sees a part of this passage when 
he reads Voltaire's note dated 2 June 1733: ‘Mille graces de la belle 
branche de palmier. Quid retribuam domino?’ (17328). Voltaire 
gives the complete form of this line three years later in a letter to 
Audibert (18824). 

Voltaire also admires greatly that line from the Psalms in which 
triumph is so well defined. Early in his career he writes to Argen- 
tal, on 17 January 1739: ‘Pone inimicos meos scabellum pedum 
tuorum (cix.1), donec factam tragediam’ (D1790). On 15 August 
1775, he uses it with La Harpe: ‘Malgré votre belle imagination, 
mon cher ami, vous n'imaginez pas le plaisir que vous 
me faites en m'apprenant que vous avez les deux prix. 
Vous faites de vos ennemis scabellum pedum tuorum' (18484). 
Voltaire recalls La Harpe’s problems to Jean de Vaines 
on 11 October 1775, once again invoking the same passage 
(18578). The following year, Voltaire has recourse to his 
scabellum in order to encourage La Harpe anew in his literary 
battles. 

Perhaps the most sympathetic treatment of the Psalms is seen 
in Voltaire’s letter to Trudaine de Montigny, on 8 December 
1775. Voltaire speaks of the condition of the miserable peasants, 
making allusion to the agricultural symbols in the Psa/ms. ‘Quand 
on y sème du grain, il ne meurt pas à la vérité pour renaître, comme 
l'Evangile le disait, mais il ne rend jamais que trois pour un aux 
pauvres cultivateurs, qui [cxxv.6] euntes ibant et flebant mittentes 
semina sua' (18656). 

Voltaire's last reference to the Psalms comes on 9 November 
1776, in a letter to Condorcet. The wisdom of this book seems to 
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suit Voltaire's message perfectly. ‘Raton est écrasé dans sa cha- 
tiére. Raton perd le fruit de tout ce qu'il avait entrepris depuis 
six ans. Il avait cent maisons bâties devenues inutiles [cxxvi.1]. In 
vanum laboraverunt qui edificant eam" (19232). 

It is evident that the Psalms furnish Voltaire with an important 
source for his vocabulary, images, and ideas. He knows his 
Vulgate in depth, and delights in parodying its lines by ma- 
liciously applying them to contemporary events and phenomena. 
He is anxious to play the role of a pious interpreter who quotes 
scripture in order to uphold his heresies. Voltaire's smile can 
easily be seen when he speaks of his delicta juventitia, or of god 
who /aetificat juventutem meam, or finally of his daemonio meri- 
diano. We truly have to admire the cleverness of Voltaire, who 
knows how to skilfully manipulate the lines of the Psa/ms to 
purposes that are not very reverential. 

But at the same time, do we not glimpse here the beginnings in 
Voltaire of a new association with the Bible? When he recognizes 
the sad lot of the cultivators who sow in vain, as well as the fate 
of those who build their house without god, we are inclined to 
believe that we are in the presence, here, of an honest appreciation 
of Biblical wisdom. When Voltaire asks one of his correspondents 
what he must render to god, guid retribuam domino, we remember 
that Voltaire has never denied the existence of god, even in his 
most iconoclastic writings. In the grandeur of the Psalms, Vol- 
taire has found in numerous places sentiments which correspond- 
ed to his own conception of the universe; and even in his sarcasm 
and his irony, one perceives a real affection for the songs of king 


David. 


In surveying the myriad Biblical quotations which form an 
important substratum in Voltaire's correspondence, we have 
observed that he ranges far and wide in his appropriations of 
scriptural verses. Some have suggested, however, that when Vol- 
taire uses passages from the Bible he is not employing them as 
Biblical ones per se, but rather as well known literary flourishes 
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which have entered the European vernaculars. Such expressions 
as ‘out of the mouth of babes’, or ‘no prophet is recognized in his 
own country’, or ‘vanity of vanities’,—have been used so fre- 
quently in the speech patterns of French, English and German 
speakers that their Biblical origins are hardly apparent. From this 
perspective, the utilization of such figures of speech indicates 
merely that the writer has a rich vocabulary, but not necessarily 
any special committment to the text in which that vocabulary 
originates. There is no gainsaying that Voltaire employs many 
of those well worn Biblically oriented clichés; however, the vast 
majority of his citations are not ones that are widelyrecognized. 
Even when he uses the clichés, he often underlines them in the 
letters, indicating a conscious effort to identify the passage, if 
only for ironic purposes. For Voltaire, moreover, using the Bible 
to back up his own viewpoint was part of his satiric nature. Was 
it not the apogee of paradox for Christianity's bête noire to use 
scripture as a literary weapon in forging the phraseology of his 
countless letters? 

In the correspondence, much of the sting is gone in his use of 
Biblical imagery. With a few notable exceptions, the references 
to both the O/d and New testaments are singularly devoid of the 
truculence and hostility which figure so prominently in the pam- 
phlets and facéties. Instead we observe Voltaire pensively re- 
flecting on verses from Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes—books 
which portray man’s existential Angst. Passages from the New 
testament are adduced sympathetically to underline the frailty of 
man and his propensity towards depravity. 

There is one kind of Biblical passage which is largely absent in 
the Voltaire correspondence—the doctrinal or theological lesson. 
Voltaire devotes no space in his letters to examining the implica- 
tions of original sin or the salvatory mission of the messiah. I 
have found no mention whatsoever of the trinity, virgin birth or 
the miracles recorded in scripture. Part of the reason for this 
omission is the fact these are themes which are liberally treated in 
Voltaire’s Dictionnaire philosophique and other essays. In these 
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letters Voltaire is not trying to convert anyone nor is he attempt- 
ing to subvert anybody’s faith. He draws upon the Bible as a 
rich repository of truths which enhances and enriches his style in 
a genre in which he remains supreme. 
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PART II 


Corneille, Racine, Molière 


Voltaire's reputation in the eighteenth century rested primarily 
on his fame as a dramatist. He was always preoccupied with 
the craft of theater and strove constantly to perfect his style. 
Bearing this in mind one can understand the voluminous com- 
mentary about plays and playwrights which is found in Voltaire's 
correspondence. Many of the letters are of course concerned with 
problems that beset his own plays— pressures to meet publication 
dates, the correcting of proofs and the re-writing of unsatisfactory 
scenes. The overwhelming majority of the references to drama, 
however, deal with other authors. 

In assembling this study I have sought to concentrate on Vol- 
taire's discussion of Corneille, Racine and Moliére, not because 
they are the only writers whom he quotes, but because the ref- 
erences to them are so frequent that they permit a synthesis of 
his ideas on them. That is not to suggest that Voltaire attempted 
a systematic analysis of the playwrights in his letters. This he had 
done adequately in several published works. In the correspond- 
ence Voltaire cites them in a variety of ways, occasionally in order 
to refute, often to praise but most commonly to buttress one of 
his own opinions. In the latter regard his references to the greats 
of French literature are not unlike the corroborative power of his 
scriptural endorsements. 


A. CORNEILLE 


Voltaire’s criticism of Corneille is well known. The author of 
the Commentaire sur Corneille (1764), Voltaire also was instru- 
mental in the publication of an edition of Corneille’s plays, the 
profits of which were to go to the playwright’s niece. Despite the 
generosity of his act this did not prevent Voltaire from showing 
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what he believed were grave defects in Corneille's language and 
dramatic techniques. Most critics agree that Voltaire's negative 
attitude toward Corneille and his preference for Racine helped to 
shape critical attitudes toward the former in the roth century. In 
his letters Voltaire is as unrelenting in his criticism of Corneille 
as he was in his published works, going as far on one occasion as 
to call him the ‘père du galimatias’. But Voltaire's comments on 
Corneille in the correspondence have been largely neglected, 
because it is only with the appearance of Besterman's work that 
students of Voltaire have had available an edition of the letters 
with an exhaustive subject index. 

References to Corneille's plays fall into two broad categories 
in the correspondence. The first consists of critical remarks, 
positive and negative which Voltaire makes directly—the large 
portion of the comments are negative. The second group in- 
cludes citations from various plays quoted by Voltaire without 
editorial comment. The pertinent passages are either woven into 
the sentence structure of Voltaire's prose or stand alone, usually 
as part of salutations beginning the letters. Cinna receives most 
of Voltaire's attention while La Mort de Pompée, Rodogune, 
Polyeucte, Le Cid and Héraclius are treated to roughly the same 
amount of comment. Suréna, Nicoméde, Don Sanche, Horace, 
Médée, Mélite, Œdipe and Othon receive only cursory attention 
from Voltaire. Not unexpectedly Argental, Voltaire's longtime 
confidant, received most of the letters containing allusions to 
Corneille. There are few letters, moreover, in which Voltaire 
devotes himself exclusively to a discussion of Corneille. His 
comments on the latter are usually included in remarks about 
other playwrights, theories of drama or questions which are 
related to neither. On certain occasions, Voltaire quotes verses 
from Corneille which he considers eloquent statements on the 
science of government or the condition of man. One of his 
favourite plays is employing one of Corneille's flattering couplets 
to describe, in the form ofa salutation, the correspondent to whom 
the letter is written. 
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This technique is seen as early as 5 June 1740, in a letter to 
Frederick. With his habitual sollicitousness Voltaire compares 
enlightened Berlin under the Prussian monarch with the glory of 
ancient Athens. He emphasizes his own position vis-à-vis Fre- 
derick by citing the loyal words from Cinna (v.iii); ‘Je suis votre 
sujet, je le suis, je veux l'étre. / Je ne dépendrai plus des caprices 
d'un prétre' (D2224). Voltaire appropriates Auguste's pompous 
phraseology (11.i) in explaining to Argental the difficulties he is 
experiencing in 1760 in his efforts to construct a church at Ferney. 
He confides to his friend that his enterprise is only less ridiculous 
than the way ‘dont nous l'avons faite sur la terre et sur Ponde’ 
(8357). A specifically critical reference to Cinna occurs in a further 
note to Argental on 11 October 1761, in which Voltaire reflects 
on adverse criticism he has received from the Academy. Replying 
to charges of inconsistency, he argues: “Mon cceur dit qu'il s'inté- 
resse beaucoup à Cinna dans le premier acte et qu'ensuite il s'in- 
digne contre lui. Je trouve abominable et contradictoire que ce 
perfide dise [111.iii] qu'une âme généreuse a de peine à faillir! Ah 
lache si tu avais été généreux aurais-tu parlé comme tu fais à 
Maxime au second acte?" (9280). 

The longest letter which Voltaire devoted to Cinna is dated 
25 December 1761. Writing to Duclos, he rejoices at the Acad- 
emy's treatment of his commentary on Corneille. He feels that its 
wide distribution will extend the influence of the French language 
throughout Europe. Turning to Médée and Cinna, he compares 
the witches scene in Macbeth, and Brutus's state of mind prior to 
the assassination in Julius Caesar with Medea's herb gathering 
and Cinna's readiness to do away with Auguste. The shift in 
character emphasis from one scene to another (Cinna and Emilie 
in the first act, Auguste in the last two) is one of the reasons why 
the play ‘occupe plus l'esprit qu'elle ne touche le cœur’. One of 
Voltaire's most serious criticisms of Cinna concerns the latter's 
remorse. ‘Jaime des remords après un grand crime conçu par 
enthousiasme’, Voltaire announces, ‘cela me parait dans la nature 
et dans la belle nature. Mais je ne puis souffrir des remords aprés 
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la plus láche fourberie, ils ne me paraissent alors qu'une contra- 
diction'. He is quick to add, however, that Cinna is still a master- 
piece despite the fact that it does not tear the soul of the reader. 
Its greatness lies in its ability to elevate the reader and preoccupy 
him (9434). 

Voltaire moves away from criticizing Cinna when he writes to 
Herbigny on 14 March 1762. In a note describing in detail the 
characters, dress and quality of one of the plays he will present 
at Ferney, Voltaire cites Cinna's depressing declaration to Emilie 
(1.iii): ‘Si on n'est pas ému, je tiens la pièce perdue sans ressource, 
et je la condamne au portefeuille. Voilà mon cher marquis à quel 
point nous en sommes’ (9573), substituting ‘cher’ for ‘belle’. In 
1772, he quotes his own version of this same verse in a note to 
Richelieu, once again in reference to one of his own plays. Here 
‘ma belle Emilie’ becomes ‘mon héros’ (16677). He reverts to 
‘mon ange’ with Argental when he invokes Cinna’s complaint in 
a reference to the actors in his Mérope (19897). A similar substitu- 
tion occurs in Voltaire's letter of 11 January 1764 to Argental. 
Referring to the difficulties attendant in correcting one of his 
plays and his decision to rewrite the whole 5th act, he cites 
Auguste's magnanimous statement to Cinna, ‘Tu trahiras mes 
bienfaits, je les veux redoubler; / Je t'en avais comblé, je t'en 
veux accabler’ (v.iii). Voltaire's version, however, reads: ‘Je t'ai 
comblé de vers, je t'en veux accabler' (10799). He reveals his 
feelings about this speech in a note to Cideville on 4 February 
1765, when he points out that the ‘soyons ami Cinna’ (v.iii; 
Auguste's generous call to forgiveness) is not original with 
Corneille, but originates with Seneca (11534). 

Voltaire uses one of Cinna's remarks (1.iii) to characterize the 
attitude ofa young man who has sent a request to Turgot. ' J'ai vu 
des gens’, he comments, ‘qu’on croyait peu sensibles, s’attendrir 
à cette lecture; Et dans le méme instant par un effet contraire / 
Leur front pálir d'horreur et rougir de colére' (18435). Even Cor- 
neille's niece cannot tolerate her uncle's verses. In a letter to 
Mairan dated 16 August 1761 Voltaire quotes the verse ‘Je vous 
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aime Emilie, et le ciel me foudroie’ (111.iv) and the niece replies ‘Fi 
donc, ne prononcez pas ces vilains mots 1a’ (9165). Voltaire no 
doubt approved of mlle Corneille’s feelings. 

Of the ten odd references to Cinna in the correspondence, at 
least seven are used by Voltaire without editorial comment. They 
are woven into the fabric of his prose in such a way that their 
ironical echoes lend interest to his narrative. 

Corneille’s Za Mort de Pompée evidently produced greater 
hostility in Voltaire for, of the numerous allusions to this play in 
the correspondence, the majority are critical. The play is cited in 
1738 ina letter to Frederick, as an example of a trite plot in which 
there is always a princess and an ‘aimable cavalier’. ‘Si César vient 
en Egypte, c’est pour y voir une reine adorable’, he comments 
sarcastically, ‘et Antoine lui répond" (111.iii): “Oui, seigneur je l'ai 
vue, elle est incomparable’ (D1444). The play is the target of much 
abuse in a lengthy letter to Olivet. Starting out by disputing La 
Bruyère’s thesis—that Racine paints men as they are, Corneille 
as they should be— Voltaire argues: ‘César n'a dû dire dans la 
Pompée de Corneille, à Cléopâtre, qu'il n'avait combattu à Phar- 
sale que pour mériter son amour avant de l'avoir vue’. Just as 
ridiculous is Caesar's remark that his title as first man of the 
world has been ennobled by his being a captive of a fifteen year 
old girl. Voltaire terms ‘frightful’ Photin's description of the 
powers of a king (r.i) for whom ‘La timide équité détruit l'art de 
régner' (9172). The figure of Photin comes in for special criticism 
in a note to Campi on 8 July 1774. Speaking of his ‘maximes de 
scélératesse’ Voltaire characterizes the latter's advice as atrocious 
(17909). 

Voltaire employs a verse from Za Mort de Pompée (11.iv) in 
explaining to Formey why mme de Lenclos preferred the marquis 
of Sévigné to Choiseul. “Ce maréchal [Choiseul] lui ayant fait un 
jour une longue énumération de ses bonnes qualités, comme si par 
là on se faisait aimer elle lui répondit par ce vers de Corneille: O 
ciel! que de vertus vous me faites hair’ (3871). Holbach’s projected 
visit to Frederick is discussed by Voltaire in terms of César's 
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remark to Septime (t11.iv): ‘s’il avait cette faiblesse’ writes Vol- 
taire, “vous pourriez lui appliquer ces vers de Corneille: D'un 
Roman lâche assez pour servir un roi, / Aprés avoir servi sous 
Pompée et sous moi’ (7971). Ptolémée's resignation before the 
vicissitudes of destiny becomes Voltaire's motto in a note to 
Argental on 16 October 1767. Complaining about the reception 
of one of his plays, Voltaire threatens to abandon the theatre 
because ‘Ce siècle des raisonneurs est l'anéantissement des talents’. 
‘Tl faut’, he continues, ‘comme le dit également Pierre Corneille 
[1.i] Céder au destin qui roule toute chose’ (13583). The original 
reads ‘Et cédons au torrent qui roule toutes choses’. Perhaps Vol- 
taire's most astute appropriation from La Mort de Pompée comes 
in a letter to La Harpe written on 22 January 1773. When told 
by some friends that his Œdipe surpassed Corneille's, he, Voltaire, 
assumes the mantle of modesty by quoting Philippe on the death 
of his master (v.ii): ‘Je répondis par ces deux vers admirables de 
Pompée: Restes d'un demi-dieu dont jamais je ne puis / Egaler le 
grand nom tout vainqueur que j'en suis' (17081). 

In his references to La Mort de Pompée, V oltaire's criticism is 
negative with the exception of one instance—in a letter to Tovazzi 
—in which he cites the first two lines of the play as examples of 
simplicity and variety at the same time (8803). Voltaire is partic- 
ularly disturbed with the naiveté and incongruous actions of the 
principal characters. On the other hand, he finds certain portions 
of the play apt enough to utilize them in the imagery of his prose. 

As early as 1731 Voltaire has favourable things to say about 
Rodogune. In a lengthy letter addressed to the Nouvelliste du Par- 
nasse he deals with the concept of style. For him style must be 
‘fort et vigoureux’, and it should say neither too little nor too 
much, ‘et qui fait toujours des tableaux à l'esprit, sans s'écarter un 
moment de la passion’. Voltaire cites Cléopatre’s speech (v.i): 
‘Trône à t'abandonner je ne puis consentir, / Par un coup de ton- 
nerre il vaut mieux en sortir, / Tombe sur moi le ciel, pourvu que 
je me venge’, as an example of a very strong style. The following 
verse, ‘Il vaut mieux mériter le sort le plus étrange’, he terms ‘est 
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du style le plus faible' (D415). By 25 September 1751, Voltaire 
has become more certain of his attitude toward the play. He tells 
Argental: ‘Dieu me garde de voler vains fantômes d'état (3989), 
referring to Cléopátre's command to the ghosts (11.i) to disap- 
pear. In 1765 he informs Cideville that nothing is original and 
disparages Rodogune by saying that only the fifth act is Cor- 
neille’s invention (11534). Argental learns from Voltaire on 
19 April 1767, that Corneille is too ready to appeal to audiences' 
ridiculous tastes. ‘Il lui faudra’, he complains, “des Cléopatres 
qui fassent a ses deux enfants la proposition absurde d’assassiner 
leur maitresse. Le parterre aime encore ces sottises gigantesques’ 
(13230). In 1776 Voltaire indicts Rodogune by telling the same 
correspondent that he has never seen a play with four worse acts 
‘et la moitié du cinquiéme préparer plus détestablement une der- 
niére scéne admirable’ (19298). 

Voltaire alluded to this last scene in writing to Argental several 
years before by manipulating Corneille’s text to serve his own 
ironical ends. In Rodogune Cléopâtre screams with anger: ‘Et 
pour vous souhaiter tous les malheurs ensemble, / Puisse naitre 
de vous un fils qui me ressemble! (v.iv). Voltaire however talks 
about malevolent critics in the following way: 'Et pour vous 
souhaiter tous les plaisirs ensemble / Soit à jamais hué quiconque 
leur ressemble' (8357). He takes liberties with the same verses in 
beginning his letter to Richelieu on 11 February 1764 with: 
'Et pour vous souhaiter tous les bonheurs ensemble / Aiez un 
petit fils, seigneur, qui vous ressemble’ (10854). Cléopatre’s curse 
becomes Voltaire's complimentary wish. Initially sympathetic 
to the play Voltaire is soon disenchanted with it. By 1776, he is 
ready to dismiss the piece as possibly the worst thing he has ever 
seen. The two citations he makes from it without editorial com- 
ment are twisted in such a way that they parody the original. 

As for Polyeucte, he tells Oliver in 1761 that Félix's role was 
not that of a barbarous coward ‘qui faisait couper le cou à son 
gendre’ (9173). To mme Denis he complains that Sévére’s appeal 
for tolerance (v.vi) is strong when compared with the emperor’s 
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statement at the end of Les Guèbres (14378). Sainmore learns on 
7 September 1764, that there are similarities between Polyeucte 
and Esther (11238). In his long letter to Duclos on 25 December 
1761, Voltaire discusses some of the alternatives that have been 
suggested for the ending of the Cid. He announces agreement with 
Fénelon’s idea that Corneille drew Romans in a way which was 
‘précisément l'opposé du caractère de ce peuple roi’ (9434). Cide- 
ville is informed by Voltaire on 4 February 1765, that the Cid is 
not original. A line from Polyeucte (111.v) furnishes Voltaire with 
an opportunity to commiserate with Argental on 1o January 
1765. ‘J’implore mon bon ceil mon divin age’, writes Voltaire 
with his habitual flippancy, ‘pour vous dire un penser indigne, 
bas et lache’ (11450); this in reference to Argental’s problems 
with Richelieu. Voltaire parodies another verse (1v.iii) in writing 
Argental: *N.B. que dans notre petite drólerie Tancréde nous 
n'avons ni reines, ni princes, ni princesses, ni méme de gouver- 
neur de toute la province, comme le dit P. Corneille et c'est encore 
un agrément (7585). The only unqualified citation from Le Cid 
comes in a note to Jacques de Brenles which begins: ‘agréable 
colère, / Digne ressentiment à votre ami bien doux’ (1.viii and 
Best.7346). 

The four references to Héraclius in the correspondence are all 
critical. He writes Argental and Bernis that the action of Léon- 
tine in insulting the emperor lacks ‘bienséances’ (13230, 10387). 
A note to Guyot on 7 August 1767, contains Voltaire’s observa- 
tion that in Héraclius (11.iii) Corneille rhymes ‘moi’ with ‘connois’ 
(13443). The triteness of Martien’s love is a point made in a note 
to Frederick on 5 February 1738 (D1444). When Suréna’s mis- 
tress declares (Suréna v.v): ‘Non, je ne pleure point, madame, 
mais je meurs’, Voltaire finds this death-projection cold and 
poor, inappropriate for the stage (9568). Writing to Pierre d’Oli- 
vet on 5 January 1767, he cites two verses from Don Sanche (v.v): 
‘Ce présent donc renferme un tissu de cheveux / Que recut don 
Fernand pour arrhes de mes vœux’, ina discussion of the develop- 
ment of the expression errements (12914). Voltaire cites a passage 
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from Othon (1.1) in a letter to Richelieu on 5 January 1755, prais- 
ing the man he calls a ‘grand seigneur de France’. Richelieu must 
remain at court instead of retiring because ‘un homme tel que 
vous jamais ne s'en détache, / Il n'est point de retraite ou d'ombre 
qui le cache, / Et si du souverain la faveur n'est pour lui, / Il faut 
qu’il trébuche ou qu'il cherche un appui’ (5412). Othon (11.iv) 
also provides Voltaire with a flattering salutation to Du Plessis 
when he begins his letter: ‘Il a mille vertus, et n'a point eu de 
vices’, and continues after some seven other verses: ‘il y a eu peu 
de choses monseigneur, à changer dans les vers de Corneille pour 
faire votre caractére’ (D1766). 

It is evident that in the correspondence citations from Corneille 
are utilized in two different ways. In the strictly critical applica- 
tion of Corneille's verses, Voltaire shows as early as the thirties 
that he was often distressed with Corneille's ‘trite’ imagery, weak 
dramaturgy and character delineation. On a number of 
occasions he charges the playwright with lack of originality 
and especially with unevenness. There is no change, moreover, 
in Voltaire's attitude toward Corneille after 1764, the date 
of the Commentaire. In 1765, for example, he accuses him of 
having completely misinterpreted the character of the Roman 
people. 

Perhaps the most interesting use to which Voltaire puts Cor- 
neille's verse is as an element of his ironical style. Many of the 
verses which he derides in the Commentaire find their way into 
his letters in the form of astutely manipulated phrases which he 
uses to flatter interlocutors, corroborate opinions or emphasize 
certain viewpoints. Thus Voltaire becomes Auguste, and Fre- 
derick Emilie, when Voltaire pledges his loyalty to the Prussian 
monarch by saying ‘Je suis votre sujet, je le suis, je veux l'étre'. 
Cinna's ‘Voila, belle Emilie, à quel point nous en sommes’, be- 
comes Voltaire's formula for expressing despair and resignation. 
The same state of mind is conveyed by quoting Ptolémée’s plaint, 
‘Cédons au destin qui roule toutes choses’. The most comical 
application of a Corneillian verse is seen in Voltaire's use of 
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Cléopátre's curse, a curse which in Voltaire's hands becomes a 
compliment. 

The Corneille who emerges from the correspondence is not 
radically different from the Commentaire. What is significant is 
the way in which Corneille's poetry is woven into the fabric of 
Voltaire's inimitable prose. The result is a style enhanced and 
enriched by the classical cadences of a playwright known by 
Voltaire to be not only the ‘pére du galimatias’ but also the ‘pére 
du théatre’. 


B. RACINE 


Racine's name appears for the first time in the Voltaire cor- 
respondence in 1714, and it re-appears intermittently until 1776, 
two years before Voltaire's death. During a period of 54 years he 
wrote to over seventy different people of his ideas on Racine's 
verse and dramaturgy. Of the five hundred letters dealing directly 
or tangentially with Racine at least ten per cent of them went to 
Voltaire's friend and confidant Argental. Other people who re- 
ceived abundant commentary on Racine included Olivet, Sain- 
more, Capacelli, Damilaville, La Harpe, Du Deffand, Chabanon 
and Cramer. What stands out in the letters is the remarkable level 
of consistency maintained by Voltaire. He did not vary the com- 
ment to suit the correspondent; throughout, there is the same 
high regard for Racine. 

As might be assumed in the case of ideas expressed in letters, 
there is little systematic or thematic ordering of his comments on 
Racine. It is possible, however, to structure several categories out 
of the myriad references he makes to the French dramatist. For 
the purpose of organizational clarity we offer the following: 
Racine's drama as the apogee of French literature, his 
endearing qualities as a writer, Voltaire's reaction to criticism 
of Racine, Voltaire's opinions on individual Racinian plays, 
the Racine-Corneille rapport, and finally Racine and other 
personalities. 
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1. Racine’s drama as the apogee of French literature 


Voltaire considers Racine as the model against which all writers 
must be measured. He symbolizes the golden age of French 
literature and a period in which France reached the highest point 
of its literary reputation’. All writing since that period has been, 
according to Voltaire, in a process of decline and retrogression. 

Racine is one of ‘le petit nombre d'illustres précepteurs’, of 
the previous century (2477) and it is through his greatness that 
contemporary institutions are remembered ‘Qui se souvient 
aujourd’hui’, he writes in 1760, “des querelles du pére Bouhours 
... et si Racine n'avait pas fait ses tragédies, saurait-on qu'il écri- 
vit contre Port Royal?’ (8554). Voltaire informs Olivet that in 
the 17th century Racine alone among all dramatists was able to 
compose his tragedies with elegance and purity of style (9172). 
Before Racine, he announces to Algarotti, there were no more 
than four or five hundred beaux vers. Until Racine, he continues, 
the French were barbarians (9832). “La nation n'est sortie de la 
barbarie que parce qu'il s'est trouvé trois ou quatre personnes à 
qui la nature avait donné du génie et du goüt qu'elle refusait à 
tout le reste. Corneille par deux cent vers admirables . . . Racine 
par tous les siens' (10941). Racine's mastery of the dramatic genre 
is so great that a reading of /phigénie brings one to his knees in 
respect (10310). 

In 1765 Voltaire selects a gastronomic analogy to explain the 
absolute position which Racine occupies in the hierarchy of 
French writing. He tells Argental after speaking of Andromaque 


lthere are no more than five in- not unimpeachable (4344). Olivet is in- 


stances in the correspondence in which 
this writer found any real criticism of 
Racine. He writes La Noue, for 
example, that Bazajet lacks sublimity 
(D1966) and Boyer that Racine does 
have some ‘petites fautes’ (D2034). 
There is also a suggestion in one letter 
that Racine's personal behaviour was 
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that when a nation has had a certain number of great works, those 
that come later ‘fait l'effet d'un second service qu'on présente à 
des convives rassasiés’ (11488). The following month Cideville 
receives a note in which Voltaire announces that perhaps during 
the days of Andromaque or Phèdre or Iphigénie it might have been 
worthwhile for an honnéte homme to visit Paris, but that the 
current literary state of Paris makes a visit most unattractive 
(11534). Voltaire recalls for Richelieu the marvellous age of 
Racine, when France set the tone for all of Europe. It is the task of 
those who remember that period, he argues, to conserve the 
image of the fiery sparks which animated the nation (16753). He 
praises the achievements of Colbert by declaring that the latter 
will enjoy the same great tribute from posterity as Racine (17515). 
In a curious argument, Voltaire elevates Racine by arguing that 
the 18th century is superior to the preceding one because the 
contemporary period at least has the excellent models of a Racine 
and a Boileau. ‘C’est peut-être le seul avantage que ce siècle-ci a 
sur le siécle passé’, he tells mme Du Deffand, ‘que nos plus mau- 
vais ouvrages soient toujours semés de quelques beautés' (17538). 

Despite these *quelques beautés', Voltaire insists that the con- 
temporary literature is abysmally poor, especially when con- 
trasted with the previous generation. ‘Les géométres qui viennent 
aprés Newton, et les poétes tragiques qui viennent aprés Racine’, 
he informs Cideville, ‘sont mal reçus dans ce monde. Je plains les 
Troyennes, et les adieux d' Hector de se présenter aprés la tragédie 
d'Andromaque' (5438). The decadence of the French theatre is 
alluded to further on 6 July 1764. In a sarcastic quip, he tells 
Argental that his, Argental's health, is a lot better than that of 
French theatre, ‘et surtout les piéces d'aujourd'hui' (11136). Two 
years later, he complains to Larcher that there are no more Racines 
in France (12420), and a short time after he rails against the 
enormous popularity of the opéra comique. “La décadence est 
arrivée 4 son dernier période’, he tells Argental (13501), and to 
Damilaville he speaks of the ‘barbaries de nos jours’ which 
Racine would have abhorred (13505). 
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Since Racine, Voltaire informs Saint-Lambert, people have 
tried to write tragedies; but what they actually do is composed in 
rhyme and not in verse (14541). How horrible it is, complains 
Voltaire to Argental, that although he was born while Racine 
still lived, he, Voltaire, has to finish his days in the triumph of the 
detestable opéra comique. Only a little philosophy can help him 
in ‘notre malheureux siècle de . . . décadence’ (14717). He con- 
fides to the same person that he has always tried to write in 
French, a language which everyone has neglected since Racine 
(16571). On 5 October 1772, Voltaire becomes almost hysterical 
in denouncing the current vogue of comedies. Addressing his 
remarks to Molière, Voltaire cries: ‘Qui eût dit qu'on rirait un jour 
au théátre de Racine’ (16838). In one of his most sarcastic ref- 
erences to the contemporary plays, he writes Frederick on 13 No- 
vember 1772: ‘Sire, nous autres Welches nous avons aussi notre 
mérite; des opéras comiques ... des marionnettes qui font tomber 
Racine, ainsi que des financiers plus sages que Colbert’ (16948). 


I. Racine's general qualities as a dramatist 


In reading the accolades which Voltaire showers on Racine 
throughout the correspondence, one understands better the rea- 
son why he was for Voltaire the apogee of French literature. 
There is scarcely a complimentary epithet which is not applied 
to the brilliance, clarity, genius, and style of Racine. Voltaire sees 
in Racine the perfect joining of personality and talent. 

To Vernet, he writes that Racine's genius as a poet resides in his 
attention to the ‘beautés de détail (D653) and to the Mercure de 
France he writes of the poet's ‘douceur élégante’ (D517). To 
Paulmy on 4 June 1739, Voltaire recalls that Racine had a human 
touch in his treatment of love (D2024). Racine is great, he tells 
Chauvelin (10600), and explains to Blin de Sainmore (11238), that 
this greatness is found in the dramatist's conception of goût. ‘A 
l'égard du goût’, he says, ‘il est trés vrai qu'on doit mettre Racine 
au premier rang des auteurs. . . . Mais sait-on bien en quoi consiste 
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ce goût? . . . n'est-ce pas en inventant toutes les nuances de ces 
beaux caractéres que Racine a montré un génie perfectionné, et 
avec quel art, avec quelle éloquence sont-ils rendus 

In his long exchanges of letters with Blin de Sainmore, Voltaire 
often offers his own evaluations of Racine’s genius. On 24 Sep- 
tember 1764, for example, he argues that the time has passed for 
the sterile and traditional comparisons of Racine and Corneille; 
it is necessary instead to concentrate on establishing the way in 
which Racine was able to marshal an ‘art enchanteur’ in utilizing 
the rules of classical tragedy for his own ends (11260). ‘Je ne sais 
si la langue française’, Voltaire adds, ‘est susceptible d'une per- 
fection supérieure à celle que Racine lui a donnée. Je regarde ses 
ouvrages comme ce que nous avons de meilleur’ (11543). Vol- 
taire thanks Blin for working on the edition of Racine's plays 
because the latter is a truly great man (12066). 

Why do people know Racine's verses by heart, asks Voltaire of 
Chabanon? Because they are great! (13864). Racine has the quality 
of going right to the heart. He is so overwhelming, that after 
reading him one has the desire to throw one's works into the fire 
(14166). There is no real genius, Voltaire tells Saurin, except in 
Racine's plays (14431). 'Oui, Monsieur, je regarde Racine comme 
le meilleur de nos poétes tragiques', he writes to Sumarokov, 
‘comme celui qui le seul a parlé au cceur et à la raison, qui seul a 
été véritablement sublime sans aucune enflure, et qui a mis dans 
la diction un charme inconnu jusqu'à lui. Il est le seul qui ait 
traité l'amour tragiquement' (14524). It is Racine's attention to 
details which permits him to bring tears from his readers. His 
‘beaux morceaux’, not his plots or situations, are the things which 
succeed in moving the very depths of our being and ‘font seul 
passer leur homme à la postérité” (14613). 


HI. Voltatre’s reaction to Racine criticism 


Considering Racine as he did to be the quintessence of the 
French dramatic art Voltaire was consequently perturbed by any 
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adverse criticism of Racine as well as by the diminution of 
Racine's reputation. He was, moreover, suspicious of the work 
of contemporary critics who were not involved in the theatre as 
dramatists themselves. This led to the numerous superficial judg- 
ments against which Voltaire railed constantly. As an example 
of precipitous and facile interpretation, he offered La Bruyère’s 
well known characterization of Corneille and Racine. If La 
Bruyére could have been so wrong, argues Voltaire, what can we 
possibly expect from younger and more inexperienced people? 
The popularity of the opéra comique, as we have seen, angered 
Voltaire and he deemed it a slight to the memory of Racine. Vol- 
taire reacted with outrage, moreover, when the French began to 
accept foreign dramatists such as Shakespeare even over Racine. 
There is considerable irony in this attitude, since Voltaire was 
among the first to introduce Shakespeare into France. 

In a spirited letter to the Argentals written in January 1764, 
Voltaire comments: "Tant que les Anglais se sont contentés de 
prendre nos vaisseaux et de s'emparer du Canada et du Pondichéri, 
j ai gardé un noble silence. Mais à présent ils poussent la barbarie 
jusqu'à trouver Corneille et Racine ridicules, je dois prendre les 
armes' (10808). He finds the boldness of English criticism in- 
sufferable, but is equally chagrined at the poor reception which 
the French have accorded their geniuses. After all, they didn't 
appreciate Racine's Athalie while at the same time they go out 
of their way to applaud aesthetically monstrous farces. Fréron, 
argues Voltaire, is one of those who has led the reading public 
astray with his critical impertinences. That is why people don't 
have the time to read the great works themselves (10941). From 
anger, Voltaire turns to shock when he reads in a note from Blin 
that a lady reader has found fault with one of Racine's plays. 
Women, asserts Voltaire, should be especially partisan when it 
comes to Racine (11260). 

Writing to Damilaville on 23 March 1765, Voltaire asks the 
latter to produce for him a copy of a little brochure critical of 
Racine. But he cannot help adding that the work must obviously 
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be written by either a fool or at the very least by a man without 
taste (11649). To La Harpe Voltaire offers commiseration on the 
failure of one of his plays and adds that one must never expect 
too much from the French public. A fter all, it preferred Pradon's 
Phèdre to Racine's and wouldn't appreciate Athalie for thirty 
years. Once again, the fault is laid at the door of Fréron and his 
wayward pen (12079). 

Even to those he considered friends, Voltaire does not permit 
criticism of Racine. He tells Olivet that the latter has been too 
severe on Racine and that despite the occasional errors in versifica- 
tion no one in France ever carried the art of the word to the height 
attained by Racine (12359). The very idea that a man like Fréron 
could dare evaluate a man like Racine is the subject ofa paragraph 
in a note to Argental in 1768. What kind of a century is it, he 
asks, when people like Fréron can have the audacity to judge 
Athalie (13842)? In a more pensive mood to mme Du Deffand, 
Voltaire reflects on why critics seek to destroy the reputation of 
great men such as Racine. “Je conçois méme qu'on se permette 
quelques petites perfidies pour devenir la maitresse d'un roi’, he 
comments acridly, ‘mais les méchancetés inutiles sont bien sottes’ 


(14926). 


IV. The Corneille-Racine rapport 


As is the case with much of his commentary on his published 
work, Voltaire alludes frequently in the correspondence to the 
differences between France's two greatest dramatists. Inevitably, 
the comparisons are invoked to illustrate the superiority of 
Racine. The latter draws Voltaire's admiration because he exer- 
cised greater judiciousness in language and practiced a more 
gracious and elegant style. In addition, Racine possessed the gift 
of appealing to the reader through the directness of his approach. 

For Voltaire, Corneille was nothing more than a 'déclamateur', 
alongside the Racine whose eloquent verse was always ‘maitresse 
du cœur” (2567). In 1763 Voltaire tells Argental that Corneille 
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simply bores him and wonders how it was ever possible in France 
for people to have preferred Pradon to Racine (10208). In the 
same year, he announces to Argental that he is content to ‘com- 
ment’ on Corneille but that he ‘admires’ Racine (10264). To 
Lekain Voltaire comments with humour: 'Bonsoir, je suis fort 
occupé avec Pierre Corneille; il me fait trouver Racine admirable’ 
(10214), and a short time later the same theme is orchestrated 
when Argental learns 'Corneille va de son train; Ah le pauvre 
homme! qu'il me fait trouver Racine divin!’ (10221). 

‘C’est Racine qui est véritablement grand’, argues Voltaire in a 
letter to de Voisenon in 1763, and continues: ‘et d'autant plus 
grand qu'il ne parait jamais chercher à l'étre. . .. Je vous confie 
qu'en commentant Corneille, je deviens l'idolátre de Racine’ 
(10228). Voltaire pursues the same theme with Argental again 
when he complains that reading Corneille has caused him to waste 
a quarter of an hour. ‘Je suis outré contre lui’, he charges, ‘il est 
comme les bouquetins et les chamois de montagnes qui bondissent 
sur un rocher escarpé, et descendent dans les précipices'. Reading 
Racine, on the other hand, is an equally depressing experience 
because then one realizes that writing a tragedy after him is the 
height of audacity (10229). 

Not all of Voltaire's statements on Corneille are hostile. He is 
willing to admit to La Harpe in 1763 that the latter was the first 
in France to have genius, while Racine, of course, was the first to 
have ‘goût’ (10672). But Corneille’s lack of ‘goût’ is the subject 
of another letter to La Harpe a year later. Voltaire admits that 
there are many beautiful scenes in Corneille's plays but the plays 
themselves are not beautiful. Racine, while not brilliant in in- 
dividual scenes succeeded in creating great plays because ‘le goüt 
joint au génie ne produit jamais rien de mauvais' (11053). ‘Qui- 
conque a du goût’, he informs Blin de Sainmore, ‘ne fera jamais 
la moindre comparaison entre ces deux hommes. Des diamants 
bruts, remplis de taches, n'approchent pas des brillants de la pre- 
miére eau’. These ‘taches’, Voltaire explains, are errors of lan- 
guage, of taste, of decency and, what is worse, of pertinence. 
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‘Je n'ai pas relevé le quart de ces défauts', he argues’ ‘le texte 
aurait été étouffé sous les notes' (11108). Voltaire feels so sure of 
his critical ground in deriding Corneille that he asks mme Du 
Deffand in 1764 how she can read Corneille without being seized 
with disgust. Racine is easily a thousand times better (11133). 

In 1767 Ximenés receives a note from Voltaire in which the 
latter unbridles himself of more contempt for Corneille. Racine, 
we learn is so adroit, so pure, so elegant, so harmonious—and it 
is he who sweetened and embellished the language which Cor- 
neille had made so barbarous. Corneille is an unpolished gem, 
Racine, pure gold (13160). As late as 1773, ina letter to La Harpe, 
Voltaire comments on Racine's greatness and tells of a youthful 
experience in which some ladies praised him by saying that his 
Œdipe surpassed Corneille’s. Corneille’s, remarks Voltaire, 
wasn't worth anything’ (17081). 


V. Voltaire on the individual Racinian plays 


Phèdre and Athalie compete in Voltaire's correspondence in 
terms of frequency of appearance. Andromaque, Bérénice and 
Iphigénie each receive approximately the same attention from 
Voltaire except that the last mentioned play is constantly heralded 
as Racine's finest. Britannicus, Esther and Bazajet are also the 
subjects of considerable commentary in the correspondence. 

Voltaire's references to Phèdre are at the outset, concerned with 
the cabal that surrounded the play when first performed (3302, 
3385). The suggestion that PAédre was jansenist is rejected by 
Voltaire with sarcasm (8722). The role of Phédre, Voltaire tells 
Argental, is so great that it makes one detest inferior dramatic 
portraits such as Héraclius (9437); and it is the substitution of the 
opéra comique for Phédre in the public taste which provokes 
Voltaire’s ire in a letter to mme de Fontaine on 8 February 1762 
(9520). Later, he thanks Capacelli for undertaking a translation 
of the play, because this is the greatest honour which could accrue 
to Racine (8437). 
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Inaletter to Argental dated 14 March 1763, Voltaire comments 
on a recent play by Dorat (Théagène et Cariclée) with the remark: 
‘Vous savez que c'était par là que Racine avait commencé, je 
souhaite à M. Dorat qu'il finisse par un Phèdre (10278) and in a 
bantering note to mme Du Deffand, he asks sarcastically whether 
the opéra comique is superior to Phèdre (13951). Writing advice 
to Fenouillot on 11 December 1767 Voltaire counsels the drama- 
tist to avoid bourgeois themes since Phédre makes a much greater 
impression than common themes (13671). But composing a great 
play like Phédre is not an easy task, he tells La Lande: it took 
Racine two years of his life (14306). 

In so far as Athalie is concerned, Voltaire admires the play as a 
whole but is repelled by the evil machinations of the high priest 
Joad. In the letters this individual becomes the symbol of male- 
volence. Athalie is Racine's only real tragedy, he tells the duchesse 
Du Maine in 1749 (3433). Voltaire uses the example of Athalie to 
describe the reaction ofthe Genevese with regard to drama in their 
city. 'Ils croient offenser Dieu s'ils souffrent que leurs bourgeois 
jouent . . . Athalie’, he tells mme d'Epinay (8728). The same 
condemnation of Genevan antipathy towards Athalie is also 
found in Voltaire's note to Chauvelin on 21 January 176: 
(8793). 

While ready to recognize Racine's play as a masterpiece, Vol- 
taire also considers it to be a panegyric to violence and fanaticism. 
To Cideville, he writes that ‘Athalie qui est le chef d’ceuvre de la 
belle poésie n'en est pas moins le chef d’ceuvre du fanatisme’. 
Gregory vu, charges Voltaire, resembles Joad like Ravaillac re- 
sembles Damien (8999). In writing to Argental in 1761, he calls 
Joad a butcher and says that priests should pray to god and not 
engage in fighting (9306). To mme de Fontaine, Voltaire confides 
that just for once he would like to see a good priest on the stage, 
someone who would be the opposite of a Joad (9517). He calls 
the latter “ce détestable grand prétre’ (10377). A short time later, 
Voltaire expatiates on his aversion to Joad: ‘Racine l'a trompé 
avec art mais au fond il résulte que Joad est du plus mauvais 
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exemple. Qui voudrait avoir un tel archevéque? Il a peint un 
prétre, et moi j'ai voulu peindre un bon prétre' (10431). New 
epithets are added in criticizing Joad to Alembert. In 1769, the 
priest is termed insolent and seditious as well as fanatic, and Vol- 
taire goes on to describe Racine as a great man in the art of versi- 
fication, but a man whose plots can be contrived and artificial 
(15046). 

Itis through a letter from Charles de Bonstetten, written at the 
end of 1763, that we learn of Voltaire's admiration for /phigénie. 
‘M. de Voltaire s'est beaucoup étendu sur l'éloge de Racine’, he 
writes, ‘il trouve Iphigénie la meilleure piéce’ (10770). Voltaire 
himself refers to the ‘inimitable’ Jphigénie on 7 August 1769 
(14819). As for Bérénice, Voltaire holds it up as a model for 
emulation in two letters to Argental (3954, 11136, and in a note 
to Walpole he defends criticism of the same play by arguing that 
while it may lack “une beauté de poésie’ it does have ‘une beauté 
d’exactitude’ (14179). In Andromaque, Voltaire reports to Argen- 
tal that he is unhappy about the declamations (8982) and reflects 
on the possibility that Pertharite supplied Racine with the idea 
for his play (9200). Voltaire’s only references to Bajazet are con- 
cerned with alleged similarities between that play and one of his 
own, but he denies categorically any plagiarism (D1837, 1993). 
Esther Voltaire finds to be a brilliantly written play, but one 
impossible to perform (12239). 


VI. Racine and other personalities 


By far one of the most interesting aspects of Voltaire’s com- 
ments on Racine is seen in the way he links the great dramatist 
with figures from the literary, religious and political spectrums. 
The comparisons he makes are usually advantageous to Racine. 
Especially important in this regard is Voltaire’s energetic con- 
demnation of Shakespeare in his later years, when he bemoans 
the diminution of Racine’s reputation during the ascendancy of 
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Voltaire expresses to La Harpe his satisfaction at the latter's 
notes on Racine. ‘Vos notes sur Racine sont si judicieuses’, he 
begins, ‘si pleines de goût, de finesse, de force et de chaleur, 
qu'elles pourront bien vous attirer encore des reproches' (17081). 
Thus La Harpe finds a favourable notation in Voltaire's cor- 
respondence, because he had the good sense to agree with Vol- 
taire's ideas on Racine. Crébillon's name is also found in several 
of Voltaire's letters, but only because he is utilized as a foil to 
elevate Racine (15713). Diderot, on the other hand, is praised 
because his Za Religieuse, according to Voltaire, is written in the 
style of Racine (15304). Saurin receives from Voltaire the supreme 
compliment when on 5 April 1769, his play Spartacus is 
compared favourably with Racine's works (14602). Sainmore 
acquires another kind of immortality in Voltaire's corres- 
pondence when his criticisms of Racine are discussed with 
interest and sympathy by Voltaire. In almost every case Voltaire 
is uncharacteristically polite in his exchanges (12066, 12327, 
13363). 

Racine's name emerges in a lively letter written by Voltaire 
to Frederick on 5 January 1767. Referring to the king's practice 
of composing verse in French, Voltaire remarks: ‘vous voilà 
devenu un auteur classique examiné comme Racine par notre 
doyen, cité devant notre tribunal de mots’ (12912). In a polite 
note to Chabanon, Voltaire advises the former not to read his 
play beforea circle of friends, because that way one never receives 
candid evaluations. The thing to do is to take one's play and 
compare it with Racine's. In this way, one begins to appreciate 
the value ofa good model (14022). On 17 December 1765 we learn 
that Quinault is to the opera what Racine was to the theatre, 
just as Favart (Voltaire’s correspondent) is the Moliére of the 
opera (12177). 

Voltaire tells Chabanon that Racine surpassed even Euripides, 
although he borrowed a few verses from him (11233); as for Pra- 
don, that obscure ‘rival’ of Racine, Voltaire denounces him 
regularly for his audacity in attempting to emulate Phédre (10968). 
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Guazzesi, on the other, receives boundless praise for his efforts 
to translate Racine (10642). 

Not the least of those personalities who are linked with Racine 
is Voltaire himself. As early as 1725, Voltaire is ready to admit that 
he could never compete with Racine in drama (D253). He even 
utilizes verse in a note to Moncrifin order to emphasize his humble 
stature when compared to Racine. He writes: ‘Muse aimable, 
muse badine / Esprit juste et non moins galant; / Vous ressemblez 
bien mieux à Lafare, à Farand, / Que je ne ressemble à Racine' 
(D467). Voltaire's sincere recognition of Racine as superior to 
him in drama also comes in a note to Frederick in October 1738. 
At the same time, however, he insists that while not comparable 
in stature to people like Racine and Descartes, he is at least more 
fortunate than they. ‘Je jouis de la paix, j'ai une fortune conve- 
nable à un philosophe, je vis dans une retraite délicieuse auprés de 
l'amie la plus respectable dont la société me fournit toujours de 
nouvelles lecons' (D1678). Voltaire also draws a comparison 
between himself and Racine when he reflects on the poor pro- 
tection which the latter obtained from Colbert and Seignelay, in 
contrast to the warm care he, Voltaire, receives from Paulmy 
(2856). 

Racine and Shakespeare are the subject of scores of letters from 
Voltaire to correspondents such as Alembert, Argental, Vaines 
and Richelieu. In virtually every case Voltaire regrets bitterly 
Shakespeare's current wave of popularity in France—especially 
at the expense of Racine. Voltaire is particularly exercised with 
Le Tourneur and his translations. The latter, he charges, sacrifices 
all Frenchmen to his English idol just as pigs were sacrificed to 
Cérés. But the worst thing in his commentaries is that he doesn't 
even mention Racine! (19082). To Vaines Voltaire complains that 
Racine is being abandoned to Shakespeare and the detestable 
opéra comique (19091), and to Argental he quips: ‘toute la jeu- 
nesse de Paris est pour le Tourneur, . . . les échafauds et les bor- 
dels l'emportent sur le théatre de Racine’ (19094). Voltaire turns 
on Le Tourneur again on 10 August 1776, when he calls the latter 
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a rascal for his role in replacing Racine with the ‘Gilles anglais’ 
(19109). Three days later, Racine's admirable verses are con- 
trasted with the ‘termes du bordel de la halle’ of Shakespeare 
(19114). 

Voltaire praises La Harpe two days later for his efforts in 
rescuing Racine from the odious competition of Le Tourneur's 
Shakespeare (19119), and expresses his contempt shortly after for 
those who abjure Racine for the English barbarian (19131). ‘Il 
est impossible qu'un homme qui n'est pas absolument fou', he 
tells Vaines, ‘ait de sang froid préféré un Gilles tel que Shake- 
speare à Corneille et Racine. Cette infamie ne peut avoir été com- 
mise que par une sordide avarice qui courrait aprés des guinées’ 
(19144). A month later Voltaire complains again to Vaines that 
partisans of Shakespeare over Racine are involved in the loss of 
certain letters he has sent (19182). Finally to Necker he sums up 
the national pride which requires him to support Racine: ‘Je suis 
assez comme ceux qu'on appelle les insurgents d'Amérique. Je 
ne veux point étre l'esclave des Anglais’ (19190). 

The preponderance of references to Racine in the Voltaire 
correspondence can be explained in terms of the paucity of first 
rate dramatists in the eighteenth century. On this point Williams 
writes: ‘Racine was for Voltaire the more sophisticated artist who 
came as close as possible to his ideal of aesthetic perfection. He 
represented moreover the correct relationship between the mod- 
ern artist and the great art of the past. Only with the advent of 
Racine was tragic art in France able to purge itself of its imitative 
crudities and achieve some measure of maturity. . . . Surrounded 
by the mediocrity of the eighteenth century dramatists, Voltaire 
turned more and more to Racineas the preserver and embodiment 
of a lost greatness.... Racine embodied an ideal in Voltaire's 
critical philosophy, representing a level of perfection which Vol- 
taire, faced with the insipidity of contemporary dramatic pro- 
ductions, could only look upon with regret’. 


2 David Williams, Voltaire: literary eighteenth century, xlviii), pp.118- 
critic (Studies on Voltaire and the 119. 
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While the eighteenth century was still relatively young, Vol- 
taire has little to say about Racine in his correspondence. But 
after 1750, the allusions begin to multiply. Towards the end of his 
life the letters are filled with admiration for Racine. It is evident 
that his attitude towards Racine, as reflected in the increasing 
number of epistolary references, grew in proportion to his 
hostile reaction to the theatre of his day. In the letters, Racine 
becomes a symbol of the halcyon days when the dramatic 
art of France reigned supreme. One of the unfortunate by- 
products of this nostalgia is Voltaire's attitude toward Shake- 
speare. While fully cognizant of his somewhat ironical situa- 
tion, he chooses, nevertheless, to mount a rear-guard action 
to forstall the complete triumph of the Englishman. In this 
arena Voltaire is led to verbal excesses which betray a real 
uneasiness. 

In the correspondence there is a significant difference in the 
way in which Voltaire treats Corneille and Racine respectively. 
While extremely critical and often hostile to the former, Voltaire 
weaves countless verses from Le Cid, Polyeucte, La Mort de 
Pompée and Héraclius into the body of his own prose. Using well- 
known Corneillian passages as a kind of code he fills his letters 
with sombre comparisons between himself and Frederick (2096), 
pompous declarations on personal problems (8357), observations 
on people's states of mind (9434), and clever answers to inquiring 
friends (9573). In the case of Racine, however, aside from one or 
two short quotations (13790), there is little direct citation from 
the dramatist. This is in spite of the fact that in a score of 
missives, Voltaire refers to Racine's memorable poetry, and the 
ease with which it can be mastered. 

A perusal of Voltaire's letters does not alter our basic know- 
ledge about his attitudes towards Racine. If anything, the letters 
corroborate long held views about his preference for him. What 
the letters do permit us to see, however, is an almost lyrical 
expression of that preference. Shedding the customary sobriety of 
his public prose image, Voltaire uses the correspondence to create 
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analogies, search for new terms of admiration, draw myriad com- 
parisons—all for the greater glory of Racine. 


C. MOLIERE 


From the simple statistical point of view Moliére does not 
appear in the Voltaire correspondence with the same frequency as 
Corneille or Racine. This is not to suggest, however, that Voltaire 
thought any less of him as a dramatist. In his own genre as comic 
author Moliére represented for Voltaire the very best expression 
of French genius. 

In the letters, alongside the habitual accolades for those he con- 
sidered his spiritual mentors, Voltaire, in the case of Moliére, 
devotes more than a little consideration to the private problems 
which the French dramatist experiences during his life and even 
after his death. Voltaire found it particularly distressing that such 
a great master of the French language should have been treated 
so shoddily. As one who had himself suffered in the early stages 
of his career, Voltaire no doubt found it easy to commiserate with 
someone who had experienced the wrath of the establishment. 

As in the case with Corneille and Racine, Voltaire constantly 
uses Moliére in his letters as the symbol and model of the comic 
author against whom all others are compared. At times Voltaire 
even waxes lyrical in praising the genius of Moliére. 

If scripture is used by Voltaire as a kind of code to deliver 
himself of opinions about people and events then a similar thing 
must be observed in Voltaire's utilization of Moliére's many 
characters. They become in the Voltairean lexicon a kind of 
symbolic shorthand; an analogical tool of great precision in 
identifying people, circumstances and moods. 


I. The treatment accorded Molière 


There is a preoccupation in the Voltaire letters with the dif- 
ficulties experienced by Moliére not only over the battles with 
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censorship but with the unfortunate circumstances that attended 
the dramatist's burial. Cideville tells Voltaire in 1732 (D543) 
that the latter's use ofthe word ‘indignity’ is perhaps questionable 
in referring to the way in which Moliére and Le Couvreur were 
treated. But Voltaire is quite insistent that his sympathies with 
Moliére are well founded. The fate of everyone who serves the 
public, he announces to Argental (5059), is not a happy one. 
Rousseau suffered banishment and poor Moliére barely got him- 
self buried. In the same note Voltaire quite naturally equates the 
fate of these unfortunate men with his own unpopularity with the 
French government. 

‘L’ennui veut mordre, l'intérét veut gagner’, is the way Voltaire 
describes to Capacelli the motivating force behind persecution of 
great men. In the note containing the above phrase (1722) he 
argues that it is human selfishness that unleashed storms against 
Tasso, Dryden and Pope in England and against the unfortunate 
Moliére in France. 

Voltaire's constant commiseration with Moliére was not lost 
on Palissot, author of the satirical Philosophes. In writing to Vol- 
taire in June 1760 Palissot turned Voltaire's well known sym- 
pathies with Moliére into an astute defense of his own genius. Just 
because people have criticized his play, says Palissot, this does 
not mean that it is without merit. He, Palissot, is being victimized 
like Moliére—inevitably the fate of all honest men (9237). One 
wonders what Voltaire's real reaction must have been as he read 
Palissot's ingenious identification of himself with one of Vol- 
taire's literary idols? Whatever his real feelings were, his reply 
to Palissot, written in the same month, is uncharacteristically 
mild. He simply charges the author of the Philosophes with 
attributing to Moliére frightful maxims (‘des maximes affreuses’) 
that are not consistent with the latter’s philosophy (8257). 

The problem of Moliére’s internment in sacred ground provides 
Voltaire with a weapon to criticize the parish of Roch (10270) ina 
note penned to Argental three years after his dispute with Palissot. 
‘Je ne sais si mes anges sont de la paroisse de St. Eustache’, writes 
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Voltaire in his customarily endearing manner, ‘je les crois de 
St. Roch, et cela est fort égal, car Roch n'a pas plus existé qu'Eus- 
tache, mais je hais Eustache, ou l'on ne voulait point interrer 
Moliére, qui valait mieux qui lui'. Everyone seems to have re- 
ceived his proper share of fame, Voltaire writes Clairon in 
August 1765. The English have established an annual holiday in 
honour of the ‘poet comedian’ Shakespeare (11976). But the 
French— nous n'avons pas encore parmi nous la fête de Molière’. 

The relative success and acclaim enjoyed by Shakespeare and 
Moliére is a theme to which Voltaire also addresses himself in 
commenting on Chamfort's book about Moliére (14936). Vol- 
taire praises Chamfort for pointing out the scandalous behaviour 
of the licentious archbishop of Paris who refused Moliére a plot 
in holy ground. Even Louis x1v could scarcely keep so illustrious 
a man from a pauper's grave. Voltaire finds this all the more 
galling because, in his view, Moliére far surpassed Shakespeare in 
the art of comedy and the depiction of custom. The works of 
Shakespeare, moreover, were marred by buffoonery—a legacy 
of the court fool. But according to Voltaire, as recorded in a letter 
to Walpole (14179), any king who would pay people to tell jokes 
could not possibly know the noble pleasures of the mind. Molière, 
on the other hand never had recourse to this ‘abominable method’. 


11. Molière as the model for comedy 


Early in his life Voltaire freely acknowledged the literary 
mastery of Moliére. In 1733, for example, writing to his friend 
Thieriot, he talks about his “Temple du goüt' (D584) and points 
out that it is not possible to write about great people like La Fon- 
taine, Corneille and Moliére ‘en simple prose’. Somewhat in- 
genuously he admits that he therefore had to celebrate their fame 
in new verses. It was during the reign of Louis xiv. Voltaire 
records for lord Hervey (D2216), that people like Moliére flour- 
ished. “Tous les arts alors ont été perfectionnés et tous récom- 
pensés’. 
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During his sojourn in Berlin Voltaire planned the publication 
of several annotated volumes of the classical French authors. In a 
note to Walther (4037) he states that the dissemination of the 
works of Moliére and others will make foreigners aware of the 
genius of French culture and will contribute to the universal 
formation of good taste. Moliére is paired with Racine when he 
writes Anne Du Bocage that these great writers have made French 
the universal language (7137); adding somewhat ironically ‘et 
c'est dans notre propre langue qu'on dit aujourd'hui que les Fran- 
cais dégénérent’. 

Palissot and Voltaire probably shared very few opinions in the 
political and social sphere but there is little doubt that their 
sentiments coincided on the question of Moliére’s qualities as a 
comic writer. Voltaire would have had little to find fault in Palis- 
sot's letter to him on 4 July 1762. There Palissot writes: ‘Il faut, 
je crois, relire Molière, . . . se faire pénétrer d'une vérité trés im- 
portante, qui est que le modèle de la bonne comédie n'existe que 
dans les siennes, et tacher d’imiter sa liberté et son courage’ (9754). 
Voltaire undoubtedly shared Palissot’s enthusiasm for Moliére 
but in his communication with Larcher on 12 May 1766, he sug- 
gests that the very genius exemplified in men such as Boileau and 
Moliére indicates that they were isolated figures in their epoch. 
There will never be people like them again, he confesses (12420), 
‘mais j'aime mieux un siécle éclairé qu'un siécle ignorant qui a 
produit sept ou huit hommes de génie’. 

On the other hand, Voltaire adopts a completely contradictory 
stance when he tells Suzanne Necker in September 1770, that 
regretably the French have abandoned belles letters for sterile 
philosophical speculation. ‘A tout prendre, le siècle de Phédre et 
du Misanthrope valait mieux' (15648). 

Moliére has reached such epic heights, writes Voltaire to his 
Russian correspondent, Alexander Sumarokov, that his plays are 
no longer seen in Paris. The reason is that everybody knows them 
by heart; their language has entered the mainstream of the French 
tongue (14524). ‘Il ne voulait que peindre la nature, et il en a été 
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sans doute le plus grand peintre’. When one confronts a writer 
like Moliére, says Voltaire to Argental (16826) it is really un- 
necessary to read criticism on him. Thus he thanks his friend 
for recommending Cailhava’s De l’art de Molière but demurs 


by remarking ‘j'aime mieux Molière que des réflexions sur 
Molière. 


mt. Molière and others 


When Voltaire finds himself comparing Molière with other 
comic dramatists it is inevitably the latter who suffer in com- 
parison. In an early (1731) communication to the Nouvelliste du 
Parnasse (D415) he has occasion to point out that Moliére’s plots 
seem to revolve continually around valets—not an especially 
attractive theatrical formula. Moreover most of the jokes are put 
in the mouths of the lower classes. Despite these minor deficien- 
cies, asserts Voltaire, Molière is far superior to Plautus or Terence. 
‘Paris est trés supérieur à Athénes en fait de tragédies et de comé- 
dies’, he writes to Walpole (14179), ‘Molière, et méme Regnard, 
me paraissent l'emporter sur Aristophane’. Voltaire also uses 
three letters (D2174, 2077, 2365) to declare his preference for 
Moliére over Joseph de Moliéres, a contemporary scientist. That 
is not to suggest that his admiration for the French comic writer 
par excellence has led him to excluding other legitimate and 
talented people. Thus on 15 April 1743, Vauvenargues reads in a 
letter from Voltaire that the latter's adulation of Moliére has not 
prevented him from appreciating Destouches’s Glorieux (2567). 
Destouches was obviously taken by Voltaire's kind words, for 
he wrote Voltaire (2895) that the French public no longer 
appreciated great literature. Moliére himself had been subjected 
to the caprices of a fickle public. Only Voltaire, says Destouches, 
is capable of reviving former tastes for good literature. 

While Voltaire and Destouches apparently felt strongly about 
Moliére, it is well known fact that Rousseau never shared that 
admiration. He believed that the theatre was corrupt and that 
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Moliére's morality, as expressed in his plays, was debased. When 
Rousseau was involved in a case with Chiméne, Voltaire was 
delighted to expose what he thought was a clear example of 
hypocrisy. To Damilaville then he writes on 19 March 1761: 
‘Je fais juge M. Diderot, M. Thieriot et tous vos amis du procédé 
de Jean Jacques, et je leur demande si quand un détracteur de . . . 
Moliére fait un roman dont le héros va au bordel et dont l'héroine 
fait un enfant avec son précepteur, ne mérite pas bien le mépris' 
(8903). 

Just as Voltaire could invoke the name of Molière to denigrate 
Rousseau he could also draw comparisons that were decidedly 
flattering to the person involved. Favart must have been elated 
when he received Voltaire’s note dated 30 March 1766 (12354), 
for in that missive the latter says: ‘Vous êtes inventeur d'un genre 
infiniment agréable, l'opéra aura en vous son Molière, comme il a 
eu son Racine dans Quinault’. Polite as he was to Favart, Voltaire 
never really liked the opéra comique; the actors who played in it 
lacked the high talent required in the comic theatre of Moliére. 
The Genevese ‘comédiens’ are considered marvellous actors, 
Voltaire tells Chabanon (12637), but they are not capable of 
putting on a real Moliére comedy. To Frederick, Voltaire com- 
plains on 13 November 1772, that: ‘nous autres Welches nous 
avons aussi notre mérite; des opéras comiques qui font oublier 
Moliére’ (16948). In the same year the same plaintive note is 
assumed as he addresses the following apostrophe to Moliére (and 
Argental): ‘O Molière, le bon temps est passé! Qui nous eût dit 
qu'on rirait un jour au théátre de Racine et qu'on pleurerait au 
votre, nous eüt bien étonné' (16838). 


IV. Moltére’s characters used to describe others 


As is the case with Corneille and Racine, Voltaire often refers 
to Moliére characters in his correspondence when he wishes to 
make pungent comments about people’s personalities or about 
events. By alluding to well known types he could often sum up a 
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complex situation or person with a striking analogy drawn from 
Moliére’s plays. 

One of the earliest instances of this technique comes in 1735 
in a note to Olivet (D887) where Voltaire is requesting informa- 
tion for his projected Le siècle de Louis xiv. ‘Je ferai comme la 
Fléche’, he writes, comparing himself with the character from 
l Avare, ‘qui faisait son profit de tout’. Voltaire was evidently 
taken with the succinctness of this verse because he also uses it in 
a communication to Thieriot (D1669) in which the latter had 
criticized some of the verses in the ‘Discours sur l’homme’. 

It is to be expected that Tartuffe, both the play and the person- 
age would be frequently mentioned by Voltaire in his correspond- 
ence. He does not disappoint on this score. The scandal which sur- 
rounded the play and the explosive subject which it dealt with 
were the kinds of things that quite naturally attracted his atten- 
tion. Thus in a letter written to Frederick on 29 August 1742 
(2475) we find it hardly surprising that he compares the difficulties 
he is experiencing with Mahomet to the trials of Tartuffe. “Les 
hypocrites persécutérent Moliére’, he tells his German admirer, 
‘et les fanatiques se sont soulevés contre moi’. There is a slightly 
different formulation of this same basic complaint in a note to 
César de Missy. Again speaking of Mahomet: ‘C’est Tartuffe le 
grand; les fanatiques en ont fait supprimer a Paris les représenta- 
tions, comme les dévots étoufférent l'autre Tartuffe dans sa nais- 
sance’ (2476). 

The problems of Tartuffe are not the only ones in which Vol- 
taire perceives a reflection of his own life. Many of the verses of 
Le Misanthrope are also reproduced. In 1749, for example, he 
writes Frederick (3509): ‘Lorsqu’on approche de quarante ans, et 
qu'on fait des vers, rien qui vaille, il faut dire comme le Misan- 
thrope, Si j'en faisais d'aussi méchants, il ne m'arriverait pas de les 
montrer aux gens',—an ingenuous way of fishing for compliments 
from the German king. While he uses the Misanthrope to give 
himself a backhanded compliment, Voltaire refers to Moliére’s 
Le Mariage forcé (8109) to characterize a forthcoming marriage 
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in his letter to the duchess of Saxe-Gotha. ‘L’oncle qui n'entend 
pas raillerie’, he writes of the man forcing a niece to marry, ‘et 
qui fait toujours de bonnes affaires concluera peut-étre le marché, 
et ce sera le mariage forcé’. 

Voltaire’s many correspondents were no less adept in citing 
Moliére plays and characters in order to write with elan. Frede- 
rick in a playful mood compares Voltaire’s niece to Moliére’s 
servant (8166) and Alembert concludes an argument with Vol- 
taire (8567) about the nature of poetry in the following way: ‘si 
vous ne pensiez pas comme moi, je dirais que vous avez fait comme 
M. Jourdain, de la prose sans le savoir’. Alembert also finds an 
appropriate Moliére play, Le Mariage forcé, to be his vehicle for 
some criticism of Voltaire's commentary on Corneille. Speaking 
of Rodogune Alembert says: ‘mais si j'avais des coups de baton 
à lui donner, ce serait comme Alcidas à Sganarelle dans le Mariage 
forcé, avec de grandes protestations de respect, et de désespoir d'y 
étre obligé' (9813). 

L’ Ecole des femmes is Voltaire's analogy in writing to Argental 
about a treatise on marriage authored by an unidentified figure 
(10032). The latter, announces Voltaire: ‘avait fait un traité sur le 
mariage que Mme Denis prétendait ressembler au catéchisme 
d'Arnolphe dans l'Ecole des femmes'. In a humorous note to 
Argental dated 15 June 1765, the ridiculous figure of Trissotin is 
adduced by Voltaire to warn his correspondent that he, Voltaire, 
is capable of playing that kind of role should the situation demand 
it (10445). Voltaire returns to the Femmes savantes in 1767 when 
he asks Bernis whether it is right to disregard those who waste 
their time ‘dans le goût des femmes savantes de Molière”, in 
inquiring whether poets should write in several different genres 
or if La Mothe and Fontenelle were authorized to find faults in 
Homer' (13034). 

The figure of Philaminte from the same play is used by Voltaire 
in a letter to Frederick (14992) as an example of superstitious 
people who can tolerate no religion save their own. *Nul ne doit 
plaire à Dieu que nous et nos amis’. 
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The tonal structure of the Chinese language leads Voltaire to 
indicate, in a passage to Etienne de La Montagne (14051), that the 
only person who ever spoke in a sing-song manner was Moliére's 
*vendeur d'orviétan'. Voltaire's observations of Chinese people 
speaking to each other, moreover, had not borne out theories 
about the tonality of Chinese. Monsieur de Pourceaugnac presents 
Voltaire with an opportunity on 3 July 1769, of engaging in one 
of his favourite ploys— denying authorship of works attributed 
to him. On that date he writes to mme Denis: ' Je suis à peu prés 
comme M. de Pourceaugnac à qui on veut faire croire qu'il a 
épousé trois ou quatre femmes. On met plus d'ouvrages sur mon 
compte qu'on ne mit de femmes sur le compte de Pourceaugnac’ 
(14746). Another of Moliére’s unfortunate spouses, the cuckold 
George Dandin, becomes a symbol for Voltaire in a letter from 
Catherine (15587), in which the Czarina reflects on the misfor- 
tunes of war and refers to Moustapha as George Dandin. 


V. Criticism of Molière’s plays 


Having devoted considerable place to his theatre in the Vie de 
Moliére Voltaire quite understandably limits his comments in 
the correspondence. On the general question of Molière’s choice 
of characters, he tells Vauvenargues (2845), however, that he 
cannot agree with the latter’s assertion that Moliére’s characters 
are too trivial. The public can applaud only those characters that 
are clearly caricatured. Moliére knew this and incorporated it into 
his art. Vauvenarges was apparently impressed with Voltaire's 
arguments because in his letter dated 21 January 1745 (2852) he 
admits that his thinking has been altered. He nevertheless insists 
that the emotions of the upper classes are just as suitable for the 
comic theatre as those of the lower classes. 

For Voltaire one of Moliére’s great merits was that as a consum- 
mate poet he knew how to suggest rather than state. ‘Moliére 
dans le style méme familier”, he informs Frederick (3374), ‘au 
lieu de faire dire à un de ses personnages: “Vous faites de l'or 
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aparemment’’, le fait parler ainsi: Vous avez donc trouvé cette 
bénite pierre / Qui peut seule enrichir tous les rois de la terre”. 
Like mortal men Moliére did have his faults and Voltaire was not 
blind to these, despite his bountiful adulation. His failings, more- 
over, are found most often in the plays that he was commanded 
to produce (2765). When he wrote of his own volition however, 
he was at his best. 

Tartuffe not unexpectedly attracts Voltaire's major concern in 
the letters. For him this tale of hypocrisy and deviousness con- 
stituted a great moral lesson and as early as 1748 (D2386) he 
proclaims to Frederick that no nation has ever equaled that 
comedy. In addition the play has had beneficent effects in that it 
has taught men the ugliness of hypocrisy in all its horror. To 
Richelieu some nineteen years later Voltaire specifies that hypo- 
crisy as being of the Jesuit variety (14937). In the same year 
Voltaire apotheosizes Tartuffe when he writes Du Deffand: ‘On 
m'a lu un éloge de Moliére qui durera autant que la langue fran- 
caise, c'est le Tartuffe’ (14891). 

To other Moliére plays Voltaire has only passing references: 
two brief allusions to the Princesse d’ Elide (2779, 2793) three to 
the Avare (D1152, D1670, 11074), one to the Misanthrope (D28). 
Of these brief notices only the last reference to the vare is of 
real interest in that it presents a keen comparison drawn by Vol- 
taire between Moliére’s comedy and Plautus’ Aululaire. Voltaire 
feels that Plautus's dénouement is in many ways superior to 
Moliére's. 

The treatment of Moliére in the correspondence lacks the com- 
pleteness of the body of commentary devoted to Corneille and 
Racine. Yet there are many similarities. In Moliére Voltaire saw 
the quintessence of French comedy just as he saw the genius of 
tragedy in the other two dramatists. Voltaire uses Moliére like 
Corneille and Racine as ideal prototypes of their respective genres 
in order to accentuate the weaknesses of others. 

Another similarity deserves mention. In writing about Moliére, 
Voltaire finds it necessary to speak about Shakespeare much in the 
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same way he does with Corneille and Racine although the fre- 
quency of the Shakespeare comparison occurs far more often with 
Racine. In the correspondence, however, Voltaire displays the 
same narrowness of mind towards the English playwright as he 
does in his published works. For him Shakespeare's ‘buffoonery’ 
disqualified him as a first rate dramatist—especially when com- 
pared with Molière. 

In spite of his obvious familiarity with Moliére's plays Voltaire 
does not choose to display his knowledge of those works in the 
same way he does with Racineand Corneille. We have shown how 
Voltaire grafted the phraseology of scripture onto his prose in 
order to embellish an already formidable prose style. The imagery 
and language of Corneille and Racine are an almost inextricable 
element in that same prose. The same cannot be said for Moliére. 
It is true that there are the ritualistic quotations from the Avare 
and the Bourgeois gentilhomme plus the several quotations from 
the Mariage forcé, Les Femmes savantes and L’ Ecole des femmes 
but there is a real paucity of Moliére material in the correspond- 
ence when compared to the prodigality of comment heaped upon 
Corneille and Racine. It can be said that in his letters the latter 
two can be conceived as broad rivers while Moliére is to be per- 
ceived as a strong but minor tributary. 
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PART III 


The Cities 


It has not been sufficiently appreciated that Voltaire's voluminous 
correspondence contains a wealth of information and perceptive 
commentary about an important aspect of 18th century culture 
and civilization— the cities. 

Voltaire himself was a great traveller. By the time of his death 
he had lived for extended periods in a half dozen European cities. 
In addition to the cities which Voltaire knew about first hand 
(through having lived there), he also possessed a rich store of 
information about cities he had never visited or seen—through 
the thousands of correspondents who wrote to him from those 
places or who described them to him in their letters. 

As a result, Voltaire's correspondence contains a significant 
body of commentary on 18th century European cities. They are, 
of course, reflected through the prism of Voltaire's wit and style, 
which means that not all of his observations and comments must 
necessarily be accepted as holy writ. What emerges from the 
thousands of references to cities, large and small, is a kind of 
spiritual biography of the civilization of urban Europe two cen- 
turies ago. There is much in the letters that makes of Voltaire a 
kind of literary-intellectual Baedeker, surveying the cultural and 
artistic impulses of the cities he writes about. There is another 
element which informs his approach—the desire of a historian to 
probe the national character of the people or town under dis- 
cussion. 

In examining the image of the city in the correspondence, one 
notes several curious phenomena. Historians of literature have 
been wont to lay great stress on the London chapter of Voltaire's 
career. They see in that experience a primordial element in the 
development of his free thought. Professor Torrey has shown, 
moreover, in Voltaire and the English deists, that it was this 
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exposure to England's climate of enlightened thought, which pro- 
pelled Voltaire into his career as the witty iconoclast. Yet in 
reading Voltaire's letters one finds a relatively meagre amount 
of commentary on London. One can really appreciate the paucity 
of comment when it is compared to the enormous number of 
letters which deal wholly or in part with Geneva, the city which 
looms most large in the Voltaire correspondence. A tabulation 
of the pertinent references even indicates that in his letters Vol- 
taire had more to say about Berlin and St Petersburg than about 
London. 

There is one plausible explanation for this rather curious dis- 
parity. When he wasin London, asa young and as yet unrecogniz- 
ed writer, Voltaire chanelled most of his observations about the 
city into his notebooks and published writings. At that point in 
his life, he had not yet acquired legions of correspondents. 
Similarly, in that period of his life Voltaire had neither the leisure 
nor the financial independence to permit him the luxury of 
devoting hours to writing letters about the cultural milieu of 
London. He was to say a great deal more about London in 
his works. 

There is another element in Voltaire's portraits of cities that 
merits attention. In most of his published works and in the major 
part of his correspondence, Voltaire, rarely, if ever, becomes 
lyrical or effusive about anything. Indeed he is the supreme 
example of the sober, lucid French writer who abhorrs florid 
prose. In those letters, however, where he deals with cities, and 
most particularly with the city of Geneva, one observes Voltaire's 
uncharacteristic recourse to a lyrical effusiveness worthy even of 
a Rousseau’. 

The chief value of Voltaire's city portraits resides in their 
evocation of the spirit of the people living there. Through his 
letters we glimpse the living human collective with all its faults 
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and foibles, but also with strengths and qualities. Reading Vol- 
taire's published works provides the reader with insights into his 
writing skills and an appreciation of his philosophy and aesthetic 
principles, but they tell us little about his real estate interests, 
litigations, business investments and literary squabbles. In the 
letters these are precisely the matters which are raised time and 
time again®. The Dictionnaire philosophique reveals much about 
Voltaire’s ideas on optimism and other ideological currents which 
were in vogue before 1759 but it has nothing whatsoever to say 
on such a mundane question as mortgage interest rates—a theme 
which Voltaire discusses frequently in his remarks on Geneva. 
There are, of course, many elements in his discussions of urban 
Europe, which are treated in his novels, plays and verses. But as 
so often happens, it is in the letters that Voltaire permits himself 
the luxury of expatiating far more casually on these problems. 

Central to the Voltairean corpus is the assault upon religious 
fanaticism. It is a theme which Voltaire pursues everywhere from 
the facérie to the ironical pastoral letter. The correspondence is no 
exception. While London provided felicitous examples of an 
alternative religious pluralism, Geneva, Berlin and St Petersburg 
did not. It is for this reason that many of the letters, and par- 
ticularly those detailing the charms of Geneva, feature lengthy 
criticisms of the religious establishment. 


I. GENEVA 


The city of Geneva has occupied a rather special role in the 
development of western culture. In the religious sector it was at 
one time the centre of Calvinist Protestantism. The city provided 
a home for many of the great Biblical scholars, including Theodore 
de Béze. With the revocation of the edict of Nantes, Geneva 


2 the volumes of the Voltaire corres- | documentary evidence of Voltaire’s 
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becamea city of refuge for thousands of French Huguenots who 
were fleeing the terrors of an intolerant Catholic France. This 
influx of committed Christians, who were also educated cos- 
mopolitans and businessmen, is said to have had a profound effect 
on the traditional puritanism of Geneva’s Protestant folk’. 

Voltaire's association with Geneva is one that has been explored 
with varying degrees of thoroughness and success*. We do not 
intend to discuss here the scores of articles, monographs and 
books that deal wholly or in part with Voltaire's Geneva ex- 
perience. They are all limited by the materials which were avail- 
able to researchers. Consequently there cannot have been any 
complete study of Voltaire's relationship with Geneva before 
this last decade because of the simple fact that Voltaire's cor- 
respondence was not available either in its entirety or in an 
acceptable text. With the much broader resources available today 
it is far more easy than in Desnoiresterres's time to analyze the 
Voltaire-Geneva rapport. 

In assembling this analysis of Voltaire's portrait of Geneva as 
it appears in the letters, we have not, of course, sought to in- 
corporate everything which he wrote during his domicile there. 


* Voltaire refers to the presence of other more ‘readable’ and recent 


Huguenots in Geneva. In half a dozen 
letters (7822, 7824, 7904) he begs his 
friends not to address his mail to 
Geneva, but rather ‘par Genéve', so 
that there should be no impression 
that he is a Huguenot refugee. The 
influx of the French Protestant 
expatriates helped give Geneva an 
international flavour. Voltaire notes 
(7869) that in his day the city had 
become a kind of international listen- 
ing post for many nationalities: Ger- 
mans, Englishmen, Austrians, Prus- 
sians and Russians. 

4 Desnoiresterres’s treatment of Vol- 
taire’s Geneva stay has been generally 
accepted as the most thorough. For 
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The numerous letters dealing with Voltaire's dispute with Gres- 
set over the pirating of the Pucelle, has only tangential interest for 
us only in as much as it reflects the Genevese horror at an anti- 
religious work. Similarly, Voltaire's abundant correspondence 
with Francois Tronchin over the purchase of Les Délices lies 
beyond the scope of this inquiry except in so far as it points to the 
Genevese readiness to bend the rules about Catholics purchasing 
homes in Geneva. Here, however, we intend to focus more on the 
things Voltaire wrote about Geneva. As in the other portions of 
this monograph we have sought to bring some organizational 
clarity into the potpourri of musings, speculations, criticisms, 
observations and praise which Voltaire confers on the city of 
Geneva. From the enormous body of commentary, then, we 
have attempted to group certain basic themes, and provide 
rubrics realising, of course, that there is often overlapping. 

The beauty of Geneva. Voltaire was thirty-one years old when 
he first recorded his deep admiration for the city of Geneva. It 
comes ina note to Isaac Cambiague (D259) in which he speculates 
on where he intends to publish one of his poems. Geneva, he says, 
will probably be his choice because of his profound admiration 
for the way in which the Reformation took hold there. His first 
awareness of the city, then, was connected with its reputation as 
a centre of free thought. He must have been delighted to find, 
once having settled there, that the city’s physical attractions 
matched its intellectual ones. 

Once established at Les Délices, Voltaire becomes ecstatic 
about the magnificent scenery and the view of lake Léman from 
his house, high above the city. We have already referred to the 
‘romantic’ poem he essayed on his arrival there. But there is many 
a prose passage in the letters which attest to this same enjoyment 
of Les Délices. To count Algarotti he writes in 1756 (6245) that 
the beauties of Geneva are so extraordinary that they are 'dignes 
des regards d'un homme qui a tout vu'. The hundred gardens 
which he sees from his windows could even succeed in making 
the count forget Potsdam. Dodington also learns from Voltaire 
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(6046) about the quiescent Genevese gardens which make life so 
tranquil for those who seek respite from the cares of the world. 
Voltaire informs Chazelles that god, in his wisdom, has supplied 
shade-giving trees to protect him from the hot sun. Because of 
this he cannot leave the shores of lake Léman (7640). 

In winter Voltaire found solace in another kind of beauty, the 
beauty of Genevese engineering. The latter provided him with an 
efficient heating system and this was doubtless a factor in his 
affection for a city which could get very cold. Several letters 
written in January attest to his enjoyment of the warmth in his 
house (6034). 

The national character. In reading Voltaire's observations about 
the citizens of Geneva two main elements emerge. They represent 
polarities in the Genevese psyche. On the one hand there was a 
tendency towards orthodoxy in economic affairs and on the other 
a curious heterodoxy in religious matters. The manner in which 
Voltaire succeeded in purchasing his mansion at Les Délices, 
despite a prohibition against the sale of such properties to Catho- 
lics shows the extent to which the burgers of the city were prepar- 
ed to accommodate Voltaire's ‘official’ religious affiliation in the 
interests of sound business principles. They probably felt that a 
person of his stature might add luster to a city that was always on 
the lookout for investment ventures (5442, 5457, 5720). On the 
other hand, as Voltaire was to learn, it should be noted that the 
city’s ‘enlightened’ attitudes towards religion did not go so far 
as to countenance openly blasphemous statements. The fact that 
the council of Geneva was so upset by a pirated version of Vol- 
taire's Pucelle—which was publicly burned for some harmless 
references to a 15th century pope— suggests that its liberality 
had limits. 

The business climate. Voltaire, who was himself no naive 
businessman, naturally has much to say about the way business 
is conducted in Geneva. He is pleased with the conservative 
fiscal policies of the city especially when they are compared to the 
wasteful profligacy of the French court. He writes de Florian 
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(6620) in 1757 to condemn France's wreckless borrowing prac- 
tices among the nations of Europe, ‘il [the French king] emprunte 
à droite et à gauche, à sept ou à huit pourcent’, writes Voltaire, ‘il 
arme sur terre et sur mer, tant de magnificence rends nos nor- 
mands de Genéve circonspects'. The Genevese, he admits to 
Robert Tronchin in the same year, are to be admired for their 
habit of frugality and saving. Their sober investments are so 
widespread that it appears that every citizen of Geneva lives off 
his ‘rentes viagéres’ (4803). 

The fiscal soundness of Geneva is the subject of a letter to the 
duchess of Saxe-Gotha as well. *L'état [Geneva] n'est pas riche’, 
he tells her, ‘mais les particuliers le sont. Il est vrai que ces parti- 
culiers ont en huit jours de temps placé quatre millions en rentes 
viagères à dix pourcent'. He goes on to explain to the duchess, 
that the heads of families in Geneva find many of those attractive 
interest rates by loaning money to the French. In other words, the 
instability of the French economy makes it a very suitable market 
for Genevese speculators (7045). This exploitation of French 
money markets is also the theme of a note to Alembert on 7 June 
1758 (7050). 

There is considerable irony in many of Voltaire's comments on 
the Genevese preoccupation with good business deals. This is 
demonstrated in his sarcastic note to Argental, written shortly 
after the disastrous earthquake at Lisbon. While most Europeans, 
were appalled primarily at the loss of life, and most religious 
personalities were examining the theological ramifications of the 
tragedy, the people of Geneva seemed to be primarily concerned 
with the loss of investment capital. ‘Genève, ma voisine’, he tells 
Argental, *y a plus de part qu'aucune ville de France; elle avait à 
Lisbonne une grande partie de son commerce' (5942). On the 
same day Voltaire hastens to repeat to Palissot de Montenoy that 
there is a great concern in Geneva for the city of Lisbon because 
there are Genevese businessmen who have interests there (5943). 

One of the reasons for the attractive business climate in Geneva 
was the favourable tax structure, that benefited large estate owners 
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like Voltaire. He refers to this in a letter to Robert Tronchin 
(7730). ‘La ville de Genéve’, he also informs the duchess of Saxe- 
Gotha, ‘n’a guére d'autre emploi que de gagner de l'argent, et de 
faire des nouvelles' (6570). Despite this good commercial climate, 
it appears that Geneva also had its inflation problems and an 
accompanying high cost of living—a question to which Voltaire 
alludes, in writing to his Russian correspondent, Shuvalov. The 
latter had written Voltaire to ask where some Russian students 
might be sent to study most advantageously. Voltaire counsels 
Lausanne over Geneva because of the latter's high living costs 
(6642). Geneva might have been more expensive than Lausanne, 
but if we are to believe Voltaire's niece, Lausanne was a third 
more expensive than Paris itself (6922). She tells de Laleu in a 
letter written from Lausanne that without money one simply 
can't do anything there. Irritation with the high cost of domestic 
labour is the theme of Voltaire's short note to Jean Robert 
Tron chin. “Tout est horriblement cher à Geneve’, he tells him 
(7573). 

Voltaire feels that the Genevese citizen puts business even 
before moral or political considerations. In August 1758 he con- 
demns this characteristic in a communication to Bernis (7120), 
in which he comments that because of the current spate of Prus- 
sian military victories the Genevese have become Prussians. ‘Mais 
quand vous aurez gagné quelques bonne bataille, tout le monde 
sera francais ou francois’. Business and politics, declares Vol- 
taire's niece to countess Bentinck, are the chief loves of the 
Genevese (7117). The latter await eagerly the news of battles from 
the front because it gives them fodder for their political chicanery. 

The religious sector. lt is one of the ironies in the history of 
Geneva that the city which had been synonymous with Protestant 
orthodoxy and the repression of dissident heretical thinking (the 
city where the Unitarian Servetus had been burned) had become 
known by the middle of the eighteenth century for its religious 
liberalism and its diluted form of Christianity. From its Calvinist 
rigorism it has moved far along the religious spectrum to a kind 
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of doctrineless Christianity in which the social gospel had gained 
preeminence’. 

Several theories have been advanced to explain the liberalizing 
of Geneva’s religious life. Some have suggested that the phenom- 
enon was a corroboration of Bossuet’s thesis that Protestantism 
itself would inevitably lead to a weakening of Christianity since 
it had done away with a central authority structure. Others sug- 
gest that the business acumen of the Genevese forced com- 
promises in the strict disciplinarian nature of Calvinism. The 
influx of the Huguenots is also seen as a factor which promoted a 
more cosmopolitan attitude towards religious beliefs. 

It should be made clear, however, that the Genevese pastorate 
in the eighteenth century would not liked to have thought of 
itself as religious liberals, certainly not in the modern sense of the 
word. It is most probably that they considered themselves the 
true inheritors of the Calvinist tradition. Indeed they never saw 
themselves as having deviated from Calvinism. This no doubt 
explains the sensitivity of the Genevese pastors who were alarmed 
at a statement attributed to Voltaire in the Mercure galant (and 
which was naturally denied by him) to the effect that while Calvin 
has an enlightened mind, his soul was atroce. This statement 
stirred up a hornet’s nest in Geneva and Voltaire found himself 
spending as much time denying his authorship of the remark as he 
did disassociating himself from Gresset’s version of the Pucelle 
(cf. 6674, 6574). Yet a careful perusal of the sermons and books 
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authored by the clerics in Geneva give evidence of a liberalism 
unknown for example in a country like France. 

Voltaire's letters provide important testimony to the tension 
that existed in Geneva over the real position of the clergy. They 
show the struggles that were going on between the conservative 
and liberal elements. An unidentified letter written to Voltaire 
on 30 May 1757, shows how the conservative wing of the church 
felt about Voltaire's writings: ‘sachez que notre ville et toute la 
Suisse est fort blessé, fort scandalisée de l'irreligion que vous y 
semez et que tout le monde bláme, déplore, déteste l'abus que 
vous faites de vos talents’ (6574). The uproar created by the 
publication of Candide and its condemnation, indicates that not 
all the Genevese shared in the new spirit of religious toleration. 
In a letter to Diderot (6862) Voltaire reports that some pastors 
tried to justify Servet's execution. “Le magistrat leur imposa 
silence’, says Voltaire, ‘les plus sages ministres ont rougi pour 
leurs confréres bafoués’. The magistrates hate crime, Voltaire 
informs Alembert (6800), and the priests want to canonize it (cf. 
also 6862). They demonstrate the problem that flows from the 
classical Protestant dilemma of individual freedom versus literally 
inspired scripture. In these letters Voltaire is often at his witty 
best, teasing the clergy for its inconsistencies and contradictions 
and scolding them for past injustices. 

Alembert’s ‘Geneva’ article. Many of the comments which Vol- 
taire makes about the Genevese pastorate and about Calvin come 
in letters to Alembert dealing principally with the ramifications 
of the latter's controversial Encyclopédie article on ‘Genéve’. 
Typical of these letters is the one dated 25 February 1758 (6954) 
in which Voltaire points up the contradictory nature of the 
Genevese clergy. ‘Ceux qui ont fait brûler Servet’, he tells Alem- 
bert, ‘pensent absolument comme lui, et le disent’. Voltaire adds 
that this brand of socianism is not unique to Geneva but that it is 
also found at Neuchátel, in England and in Holland. This alleged 
‘liberalism’ in the ministers of Geneva is also the theme ofa chatty 
note which Voltaire sent to Tressan (6965). Having burned 
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Servet, he informs his friend, the Genevese have now gone far 
beyond that heretic's innovative religious philosophy. Voltaire 
himself, of course, approves immensely of this post-Calvinist 
religious spirit in vogue among Genevans. In his inimitable 
fashion he tells Alembert (7050): ‘Vous ferez voir que dans le 
siécle ou nous sommes, les disputes sur la consubstantiabilité 
n'altérent point l'union des gens sages, et qu'on commence à deve- 
nir plus humain que theologien’. This humanity is also reflected, 
suggests Voltaire in the warm response the Genevese accorded 
Voltaire’s plays (6661). ‘Il n'y a pas moyen de quitter ces héré- 
tiques là’, he writes. 

The publication of Alembert's article and its subsequent recep- 
tion in Geneva had profound reverberations on Voltaire's rela- 
tionship with the city fathers of Geneva, who looked upon Vol- 
taire as an accomplice in the ‘indictment’. The pressures flowing 
from the controversy are discussed in a witty note to Alembert 
penned on 25 March 1758. Voltaire recounts how he has tried to 
deny his association with the ‘Genève’ article and that he also 
invoked the assistance of god the father in his defense (6998). 
The reason he went directly to the father, explains Voltaire is 
because the son has as little credit in Geneva as the mother. It’s a 
pity, he continues, that Alembert did not come personally to see 
Geneva's Socinians. This latter term of derision also finds its 
way into a communication to Argental, in which Voltaire speaks 
categorically about ‘les ministres sociniens’ (7745). 

The Servetus-Calvin problem. Voltaire used many occasions to 
dissociate himself from Alembert’s article. In writing to Jacob 
Vernes, for example, he expresses his admiration for only one of 
the ministers of Geneva, Vernet (6881), and denies having used 
the word ‘atroce’ in connection with Calvin (cf. 6566). As to 
Calvin, Voltaire refuses to condone the former’s treatment of 
Servet, behaviour he characterizes as abominable. Only a monster 
could side with Calvin. In a note to his long time friend, Thieriot, 
Voltaire mockingly refers to the new modern Geneva as a ‘ville 
hérétique’ (7905). The same irony is present in his use of the term 
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Jerusalem to characterize Geneva in letters to Vernes (6513), and 
Jean Robert Tronchin (6882). In the use of this technique (simu- 
lating orthodoxy in order to denounce heterodoxy) one sights a 
striking parallel to Voltaire's feigned indignation at Biblical exe- 
gesis which is critical of traditional doctrines. 

In this analysis of the Genevese pastorate Voltaire returns fre- 
quently to the legacy of Calvin and constantly compares the 
atmosphere in sixteenth century Geneva with that of his own 
period. Thus he agrees with Vernes (6740) that Calvin was a kind 
of Cromwell in his unfortunate encounter with Servet. ‘Hélas ce 
pauvre Servet avait déclaré nettement que la divinité habitait en 
Jésus Christ, et plus nettement qu'on ne le déclare aujourd’hui’. 
In other words, the heretic Servetus was more orthodox in his 
thinking than the current crop of Protestant ministers in Geneva. 
The liberalizing trend in Geneva's Protestantism and its wide 
divergence from Calvinism is also stressed in a note to de Cide- 
ville (6146). ‘Genève n'est plus la ville de Calvin’, Voltaire 
asserts, ‘il s'en faut beaucoup. Le christianisme raisonable de 
Locke est la religion de presque tous les ministres, et l'adoration 
d'un étre supréme jointe à la morale est la religion de presque 
tous les magistrats. Vous voyez par l'exemple de Tronchin que 
les genevois peuvent apporter en France quelque chose d’utile’. 
This letter, written in 1756, contains, as it were an adumbrated 
form of the deistic community in Candide’s El Dorado. It might 
not be remiss to suggest that the enlightened Genevese clergy had 
something to do with Voltaire's fictionalized utopian community 
where the ‘être suprême’ was worshiped all day. 

Progressive religion. Voltaire's approbation of the Genevese 
clergy was directly related to the rapport he had established with 
the city fathers. When he was not being harassed by them (during 
the honeymoon period before the Grasset and Alembert affairs) 
compliments about the city's free atmosphere flowed freely from 
his pen. In 1756 (6148), for example, he tells Thieriot that the 
theologians of Geneva are superior to those of the Sorbonne. ‘Il 
y a plus de philosophie sur les bords de notre lac qu'en Sorbonne. 
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Le nombre de gens qui pensent raisonnablement se multiplie tous 
les jours: si cela continue, la raison rentrera un jour dans ses droits’. 
During this early period in Geneva, Voltaire saw as a test of the 
city's broadmindedness, the fact that he had been able to write 
critically of the city's patron saint, Calvin. ‘Mais ce que j'ai trouvé 
de plus commode parmi ces calvinistes trés différents de leurs 
ancêtres’, he announces to Pierre Rousseau (6476), ‘c’est que j'ai 
fait imprimer à Genéve avec l'approbation universelle que Calvin 
était un trés méchant homme, altier, dur, vindicatif et sangui- 
naire. .. . Genève est peut-être à présent la ville d'Europe où il 
y ale plus de philosophes’. The differences between the Calvinists 
of old and the current Genevese variety, also elicits a comment by 
Voltaire in another note to Thieriot (6577) where the latter is 
informed that ‘nos calvinistes ne sont point du tout attachés à 
Calvin'. Voltaire goes on to heap encomia upon the progressive 
spirit of the city. “La raison fait depuis quelques temps des pro- 
grès qui doivent faire trembler les enemis du genre humain. Plit 
à Dieu que cette raison pût parvenir jusqu'à faire épargner le sang 
dont on innonde l'Allemagne ma voisine'. 

Perhaps Voltaire's most explicit statement about Geneva's 
religious liberalism is found in a letter written to Alembert on 
29 August 1757 (6663). 'Il est impossible que dans la ville de Cal- 
vin, peuplée de vingt quatre mille raisonneurs, il n'y ait pas encore 
quelques calvinistes; mais ils sont en trés petit nombre et assez 
bafoués'. At this point in the letter Voltaire makes one of his 
typically ironic juxtapositions when he refers to the Genevese 
Calvinists as 'déistes par Christ’. 

Voltaire was later to regret some of the praise which he had 
lavished on the city fathers especially in so far as the question of 
Calvin was concerned. The consistoire did not look favourably 
on his denigration of Calvin as ‘une âme atroce’. 


ĉa note on Best.6566 gives the venerable consistory are the following: 
official reaction of the Geneva council ‘Le Vénérable Consistoire prie le Mag. 
to Voltaire's indiscreet description of | Conseil de marquer à M. de Voltaire 
Calvin. Among the comments of the son improbation sur les expressions de 
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Defense of Alembert — The theatre. Voltaire heartily concurred 
with Alembert’s embarrassing (to the Genevese) characterization 
of Geneva as a city with a religious freedom unparalleled in 
Europe. He felt that Alembert had expressed publicly what was 
common knowledge and practice in Geneva. In a note (6912) 
Voltaire argues that despite the adverse criticism, he, Alembert, 
had only repeated what the ‘priests’ of Geneva really felt, and 
what they say openly in conversation. Voltaire also professed to 
see evidence of free thought in the life of Geneva by the number 
of citizens who came to watch the plays at Les Délices and those 
presented at Lausanne. As to the latter, ‘tout Genéve y court en 
foule’, Voltaire writes Thieriot. ‘La ville de Calvin devient la ville 
des plaisirs et de la tolérance” (7176). To Vernes Voltaire ob- 
serves that present day Geneva is much more gay than in times 
past. The reason is that it is richer and more enlightened (7213). 
This enlightenment is manifested in the love of the theatre, Vol- 
taire tells Alembert (7133); it has become Geneva’s third sacra- 
ment. ‘C’est d’ailleurs une belle révolution dans les mœurs’, 
Voltaire advises Brosses (7201), ‘que des comédies, des danses et 
de la musique, et surtout de la philosophie dans le pays où ce 
brigand de Calvin fit brûler ce fou de Servet au sujet de l'*omou- 
sios”. 

Alembert's argument in the article ‘Genève’ that the church 
had become Socinian (little more than ethical doctrine) was widely 
supported by Voltaire in numerous letters to friends. He felt that 
Alembert had simply revealed an open secret. This is the gist of 
his theme in a note to Bertrand (6837). ‘Il révèle leur secret, je 
l'avoue', he writes with his customary ingenuousness, ‘mais ce 
secret est celui de la comédie; rien n'est plus public parmi vous 


cette lettre, il espére aussi que si on 
réimprimait ses ouvrages messieurs 
les Scholarques voudraient bien les 
examiner pour y supprimer tout ce qui 
serait contraire à la religion et aux 
bonnes mœurs. On the day this 
memorandum was recorded Voltaire 
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autres que ce secret’. There is no doubt that Voltaire loved Alem- 
bert's use of the rather recondite word, Socinian, to describe the 
clergy of Geneva. It was to become in the Voltairean lexicon the 
synonym for Genevese ministers. "Vous n'avez pas daigné revoir 
nos sociniens de Genéve', he informs Alembert (7415), *mais si 
vous allez jamais dans le pays du pape, . . . passez chez nous. Vous 
verrez que les prédicants de Genéve respectent les tours de Fer- 
ney, les fosses de Tournez et méme les jardins des Délices’. Vol- 
taire derived enormous pleasure from seeing the embarrassment 
caused the ministers of Geneva by the Encyclopédie’s revelations 
of the clergy's liberalism. The ministers can try all they want, 
argues Voltaire (6813), to affirm their beliefin the trinity. But their 
Dutch, Swiss and German comrades know the real truth. How 
can the clergy in Geneva deny their socinianism? asks Voltaire in 
another letter on 8 January 1758 (6865). Even Vernet, one of 
those involved in establishing a commission to investigate the 
‘Genève’ article, had said on one occasion that revelation was 
‘utile’. The word trinity has never found itself in Vernet’s 
catechism, moreover. The same point is made by Voltaire in 
letters to Théodore Tronchin (6869) and Diderot (6871). ‘De 
quoi s’avisent aujourd’hui les prédicants de Genéve de renier leur 
foi?’ asks Voltaire in the latter. Voltaire, of course, cannot com- 
miserate with their discomfort because the orthodoxy which they 
now proclaim is the motive force in the assassinations of Servetus 
and Hus. Fanatical papists, he continues, along with fanatical 
Calvinists—are both filled with the same corrupt blood. 
Voltaire provides data on the very real agitation which Alem- 
bert's article caused among the clergy. Writing to Elie Bertrand 
(6895) he refers to the ministers who are constantly caucusing, 
moving about, agitating, suggesting and contradicting each other. 
There is only a small group, reports Voltaire, that has welcomed 
the Alembert article. ‘Il y a quelques uns qui disent qu'on n'a que 
des gráces à rendre à M. D'Alembert qui a peint le clergé suisse, 
plus sage que le clergé frangais.’ But the thing which disturbed the 
Genevese ministers the most was the imputation in the “Genéve’ 
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article that they were Protestant philosophes (6898). Voltaire, of 
course, takes offense at the idea that such a noble title be applied 
to undeserving people. 

As a result of Alembert's article, the clerical corporation of 
Geneva released a Profession de foi which was supposed to refute 
the charge of Socinianism which had been levelled against it. 
After Alembert had read the ‘refutation’ he communicated with 
Voltaire (6958) in order to point out that the document was in fact 
a corroboration of his original thesis. In the Profession, the minis- 
ters said they had more than respect for Jesus. Voltaire seizes 
upon this statement in a note to Bertrand (6943) and says that 
Servetus at least recognized Jesus’s divinity, ‘quoi qu'il n'adop- 
tat pas l’omousion’. Voltaire also points out to Alembert (6944) 
that the ministers refer to scriptural references to eternal punish- 
ment but are careful not to endorse the doctrine. ‘Il faut ajouter 
... que la déclaration des prêtres de Genève justifie entièrement 
d'Alembert', Voltaire announces to Argental. 'Tls ne disent point 
que l'enfer soit éternel, mais qu'il y a dans l'Ecriture des menaces 
de peines éternelles. Ils ne disent point que Jésus Christ soit égal 
à Dieu le Pére. Ils ne l'adorent point, ils disent qu'ils ont pour lui 
plus que du respect. Ils veulent apparemment dire du goût. Ils se 
déclarent en un mot chrétiens déistes’ (6955). 

From Voltaire's letters on Geneva one gets the impression that 
the city was dominated by two main preoccupations, business 
and religion. In as much as these were also an integral part of 
Voltaire's life, it is not surprising that he had so much to say 
about a city where he had spent several enjoyably productive 
years. 

The initial months of Voltaire's stay in Geneva were relatively 
happy ones, ensconced as he was on one ofthe most beautiful sites 
that the city could offer. His letters testify not only to the natural 
beauties of Geneva but also to the relative intellectual freedom he 
found there. Voltaire's letters also show the citizens of Geneva 
to have been obsessed with material gain and business invest- 
ments. Voltaire's frequent allusions to high interest loans indicate 
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the depth of Genevese devotion to commercial involvments. Vol- 
taire may have been overstating his case when he suggests that 
the Genevese citizens were more concerned over the loss of 
money than life in the Lisbon disaster, but as is often the case with 
Voltaire, hyperbole contains more than a grain of truth. 

The most important element to be abstracted from the letters, 
however, is the portrait of a religious community undergoing a 
painful transformation in its theological orientation. Voltaire 
himself served, in a way, as a catalytic agent along with Alembert 
in exposing the distance which the Genevese had travelled from 
the obscurantism of Calvin. But even though Voltaire was 
essentially correct in perceiving the extraordinary liberality of 
Geneva’s religion he did not possess the requisite good sense to 
keep his observations to himself or to refrain from exploiting his 
hosts' broadmindedness. 

His letters indicate that once the Genevese pastorate felt that 
its orthodoxy had been challenged, by a public display of it, it 
could no longer permit itself the luxury of its customary toler- 
ance. Thus the more Voltaire praised Geneva's departure from 
Calvinism, the more the pastors became insensed and conse- 
quently, the more rigorous they became in upholding traditional 
teachings, not necessarily from any deep committment of those 
doctrines, but merely as a kind of visceral reaction to an attack on 
familiar and long held ideas by outsiders. 

There is a deeply ironical note to Voltaire's conduct in Geneva. 
Because he appreciated the laissez faire atmosphere of Geneva's 
business and religious life, Voltaire believed he could pursue his 
long time habit of crushing the infamous without the harassment 
he was subjected to everywhere. But by bringing attention to 
Calvin's áme atroce, and by presenting plays at Les Délices, and 
thus challenging the city's interdiction, Voltaire defeated his own 
ends by causing the Genevese to become more defensive and 
hence more repressive. 

When he himself became the target ofan intolerance he thought 
was absent, Voltaire reacted with typical bitterness. In an early 
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letter to Alembert (6791) he cautions the author of ‘Genéve’ not 
to be taken in by Geneva’s lambs. While they might appear to 
be tolerant, they can behave like wolves if they are given the 
opportunity. ‘Mais vous faites trop d’honneur aux prédicants 
sociniens’, Voltaire writes again to Alembert; ‘Vous ne les con- 
naissez pas vous dis-je. Ils sont aussi malins que les autres. Et les 
sociniens de Genéve et les calvinistes de Lausanne, et les faquirs 
et les bonzes sont tous de la méme espéce’ (7567). 

In a long letter to Jean Robert Tronchin (7264) Voltaire con- 
tinues with his indictment of the Genevese pastorate. At one time 
he had considered Geneva a worthy place for a philosophe to live. 
The hypocritical intolerance of Geneva’s ‘priests’ had forced him, 
however, to move to Lausanne. While allowing that the civil 
authorities in Geneva might be as capable as their Parisian coun- 
terparts, Voltaire singles out the ‘priests’ for opprobrium. They 
are dangerous people, he asserts. How else can one interpret the 
activities of certain ministers who wish to justify retroactively 
the assassination of Servetus? (6800, 6862). To Thieriot, Voltaire 
comments that he has not been able to read the rogatons pédan- 
tesques written by Genevese ministers in their attempts to ex- 
onerate Calvin in the execution of Servetus (6801). Such dis- 
graceful research, Voltaire tells Bertrand (6833) can only redound 
to the eternal shame of people who call themselves Calvinists. 
The theological disturbances caused by obscurantists, says Vol- 
taire are the result of the soft life enjoyed by the Protestant 
ministers of Geneva. In order to bring a little excitement into the 
city they have sought to poison it with their assault on Alembert 
and himself (6833). 

Voltaire’s letters on Geneva convey most effectively the con- 
tradictions which afflicted that city in the fifth decade of the 1700s. 
There was no conscious effort on Voltaire’s part to do so but the 
irrepressible nature of his volatile personality caused him to note 
for posterity his impressions of the spirit and thought of Geneva. 
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2. LONDON 


Voltaire's disillusionment with the city of Geneva was very 
great. In 1760, writing to George Keate, he expresses that bitter- 
ness by contrasting Geneva with London, where he had spent 
three years in the early part of his life: ‘il s'en faut beaucoup qu'on 
soit à Genéve aussi libre qu'en Angleterre’, he complains to Keate, 
‘c'est un couvent assez ennuyeux, dans lequel il y a des gens de 
beaucoup d'esprit. Je n'ai choisi ma retraite dans les environs de 
ce petit pays que pour me consoler de ne pouvoir vivre à Londre’ 
(8120). 

In view of this nostalgic reminiscence about a London he had 
so thoroughly enjoyed, it is puzzling to the reader of Voltaire's 
correspondence to find so few letters dealing with the English 
capital. If his sojourn there had exercised such a profound in- 
fluence on his life, why such a paucity of commentary? We have 
already alluded to the fact that Voltaire did commit his observa- 
tions to writing, but not in letter form. The notebooks and the 
essays on the English people, the Leztres philosophiques contain 
Voltaire's inimitable impressions of London's rich social, cultural 
and business life. 

The absence of any large body of commentary has been noted 
by those who have explored Voltaire's London stay. Mr. Bester- 
man suggests that the majority of London letters may simply 
have been lost to us. He makes a stronger case, however, for 
Voltaire's eschewing a lengthy correspondence because of the 
newness of the London scene. There Voltaire must have led a 
retired life and maintained an attitude of reserve. During the 
London experience, Voltaire was still licking his wounds after the 
disgrace of the Rohan affair. At the age of thirty-one, instead of 
inundating Thieriot with letters about the city, Voltaire was busy 
reading and thinking and occasionally filling his notebooks with 
pithy remarks about the glories of English civilization. 

In comparison with the letters dealing with Geneva, it is true 
that those retailing the charms of London are few in number. Yet 
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the two score or so that have come down to us are by no means 
inconsequential. They convey with wit and verve the relief 
experienced by Voltaire, after his expulsion from France. Having 
been exposed to the arbitrariness of the monolithic French state, 
Voltaire was ecstatic at the relative political liberty enjoyed by 
Englishmen. ‘Politics, it is true, were corrupt’, writes mr Bester- 
man about England, ‘but the squalid scene was relieved by one 
event; the passing in 1727 of the first of the indemnity acts, which 
gradually relieved from civil disabilities those who had the mis- 
fortune to stand outside the established church. This was to a 
Frenchman like Voltaire a measure of the highest toleration, and 
largely accounted for the status in his thinking of England as a 
symbol of freethought". 

The portrait of London which emerges from the Voltaire cor- 
respondence is that of a city of technological superiority and 
political freedom. Two short letters from Geneva (14127, 13389) 
indicate that one of the things that impressed Voltaire most was 
the city’s efficient water system. ‘Je voudrais que toutes les mai- 
sons de Paris eussent de l'eau comme celle de Londre. Nous 
venons les derniers en tout. Les Anglais nous ont précédés et 
instruits en mathématiques'. While ready to concede London's 
superior water system, Voltaire, the proud Frenchman, does 
point out, in a letter to Machault (3394), that Paris is vastly better 
than London in material things. ‘Je ne craindrai point de me 
tromper en assurant qu'il y a cent fois plus d'argenterie chez les 
bourgeois de Paris que chez les bourgeois de Londres’. As for the 
relative eating habits of the two cities London can't compare with 
Paris's gourmet tastes. 

Before he crossed the channel Voltaire, like any literate French- 
man, knew much about English society. The Huguenot flight to 
England after the revocation of the edict of Nantes had produced 
a generation of journalists who had extolled the country's 


7 Theodore Besterman, Voltaire 
(London &c. 1969) p.110. 
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freedoms. Havens observes that in 1726, when Voltaire went to 
England, *the country was already known in France as a land 
distinguished for political and religious liberty. Montesquieu for 
example, had spoke admiringly of it in the Lettres persanes. The 
Swiss Béat de Muralt had published in 1725 Lettres sur les Anglais 
et sur les Français, which proved very popular". 

There were other reasons which predisposed Voltaire to a 
favourable attitude toward London. He did not arrive in the 
English capital as a simple tourist without friends or acquaint- 
ances. Voltaire had some very influential contacts to facilitate his 
entry into the English establishment. The British ambassador in 
Paris wrote letters on Voltaire's behalf to Bubb Dodington and 
to the minister for foreign affairs, Newcastle. Voltaire's ac- 
quaintance with Bolingbroke (who encouraged him to visit 
England) was another factor which brought him into contact 
with important segments of English society. 

English freedom. The first references to London in Voltaire's 
letters concern the search for a publisher for the Henriade. Some 
time in 1725 Voltaire took the extraordinary step of writing 
George 1 (D250), to inquire about the possibility of having his 
epic poem published in London. He mentions rather adroitly the 
fact that in the poem he has lavished praise on queen Elizabeth. 
*C'est pour apprendre à la mieux peindre que je cherche avec 
empressement l'honneur de venir à Londres’. This letter, written 
before Voltaire's incarceration, indicates his long held desire to 
visit England and proves that his trip was not actuated solely by 
the prison experience. The possibility of printing his Henriade in 
London was also touched on by Voltaire in a brief note to Isaac 
Cambiague (D259). In December of 1725 he informs the latter 
that there are three places where he might consider publishing it, 
London, Amsterdam or Geneva. ‘La seule chose dont je suis sûr, 
C'est que ce ne sera pas en France’. 


8 George R. Havens, Selections from 
Voltaire (New York 1969) p.31. 
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By the middle of the following year Voltaire had not definitely 
decided that London was to be the place where he wanted it 
published. The relatively liberal censorship policies in England 
couples with his long held curiosity about the English, was soon, 
however to tip the balance on the side of London. As late as 
August 1726, however, while he is already in England, Voltaire 
is still vacillating on the question as he writes to Thieriot from the 
outskirts: ‘Je suis encore trés incertain si je me retirerai à Londres. 
Je sais que c'est un pays où les arts sont tous honorés et récom- 
pensés, ot il y a de la différence entre les conditions, mais point 
d'autre entre les hommes que celle du mérite. C'est un pays oà on 
pense librement et noblement sans étre retenu par aucune crainte 
servile. Si je suivais mon inclination ce serait là que je me fixerait 
dans l'idée seulement d'apprendre à penser' (D299). The things 
which are preventing him from travelling the extra few miles, are 
his lack of funds and general exhaustion. He is not sure whether 
he is yet ready to face the tintamarre of Whitehall and London. 

Once having established himself in the capital, Voltaire writes 
Thieriot to corroborate the fact of London’s vigorous society. 
In an effort to learn English and to persuade his friend to do the 
same, he tries out the languages in some of the early notes. ‘All 
that I wish for, is to see you one day in London . . . (drawing up) 
the strong spirit of this unaccountable nation. You will translate 
their thoughts better, when you live among them’ (D303). Vol- 
taire continues to use English with Thieriot even after he has left 
England. In 1732, referring to Chavigny, the French envoy in 
London, Voltaire tells Thieriot that because England is a country 
of liberty it must please all who love liberty themselves (D478). 

Most of the comments on London which have come down to us 
are retrospective, that is, expressed by a Voltaire who is reflecting 
on past experience. As is the case so often, distance and time have 
a way of idealizing one’s memories. And yet in Voltaire's 
reminiscence of London, one gets the impression that the 
reflections are generally realistic and sober. A year after he has left 
London Voltaire shows that he really misses it in a letter to 
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Thieriot (D383). He writes about the prospects for London's 
social whirl and the participation of such people as the duchess 
of Queensberry and lady Bolingbroke. ‘Que ne puis-je étre à 
Londres cet hiver! je n'aurais d'autre occupation que d'y servir 
les graces et la vertu’. 

With his literary career gaining momentum, Voltaire is also 
experiencing increased harassment. ‘Il est affreux pour moi de 
vivre en France’, he declares, ‘mais l'amitié me retient, et me rend 
supportable’ (Dooo). “Divertissez vous bien, celui qui ne cherche 
que son plaisir doit vivre à Paris, celui qui veut écrire librement 
et vivre pour la postérité doit aller à Londres ou à la Haye’. The 
same enthusiasm for London informs Voltaire's note to Le Blanc 
on 11 November 1738. The latter had just returned from the 
English capital. ‘Vous avez dû sentir votre âme plus libre’, Vol- 
taire remarks, ‘et plus à Paise à Londres; c'est là que la nature étale 
des beautés mâles qui ne doivent rien à l’art’. Voltaire then goes 
on to contrast the 'virility of London's cultural life with the 
qualities of Paris society, —which he characterizes as grace, accu- 
racy, sweetness and finesse (D1653). 

Voltaire's love of the freedoms of London also emerges in a 
letter written in Italian to cardinal Domenico Passionei on 
9 January 1745. After describing his year's stay in London, Vol- 
taire adds with whimsical irony that he found the people there 
too liberal, just like the English language itself (2846). 

Miscellaneous. Aside from the theme of London as a centre of 
freedom, the other references to the city in Voltaire's correspond- 
ence have not thematic unity. One, written to Chazel in 1770 
reminds the marquis that London is a great manufacturing centre 
for watches along with Paris and Geneva (15319). There is also 
a passing reference to London in a note to Blin de Sainmore dated 
1764. Voltaire informs the latter that Corneille's plays are not 
presented in London (11238). Evidently his type of drama did 
not suit British audiences. 

Voltaire's admiration for London society was well known by 
his contemporaries. But they did not always share his opinions. 
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The prince de Ligne wrote a vigorous letter to Voltaire some time 
in October 1767 (13582). ‘Des prétres vendent le terrain de 
Westminster’, he writes sarcastically, ‘La place commence à y 
étre rare. Le monument érigé à la vertu par la vertu, céde à celui 
que l'opulence éléve à l'opulence. Le mérite est chassé de l'église 
et les prétres l'ont ordonné’. The prince continues with an indict- 
ment of London's primitive sewage disposal systems. “Je vous 
demande pardon’, he asks of Voltaire’ ‘de vous parler un peu trop 
lestement des Anglais. Vous les trouvez fidéles dans leurs 
escomptes, c'est tout ce qu'il faut à vous, dans votre métier”. 
There is one final reference to London that warrants considera- 
tion. On 26 October 1726, Voltaire wrote to Thieriot about an 
unpleasant experience which he had on his arrival in London 
(D303). The note, written in English, is one of the first instances 
in which Voltaire refers negatively to Jews. 'At my coming to 
London I found my damned Jew was broken. I was without a 
penny, sick to death of a violent ague, a stranger, alone, helpless, 
in the midst of a city wherein I was known to nobody’. It would 
seem that London provided Voltaire with the first opportunity to 
encourage a latent anti-Semitism to surface. It also indicates that 
his hostility towards Jews was no different from the medieval 
legacy of scorn that was common in eighteenth century Europe. 
When the prince de Ligne criticized London in the letter 
quoted above, he was perhaps truer than he knew when he sug- 
gested that Voltaire's unbridled admiration for London and the 
English, was part of his ‘métier’. Voltaire made a revealing state- 
ment on this question when he confided to Du Deffand in April 
1754 (5136) that he had an ability to blend into his surroundings. 
‘J'étais devenu Anglais à Londres, je suis Allemand en Alle- 
magne'. Voltaire's protean character facilitated his enjoyment and 
appreciation of London. But that is surely only part of the story. 
In the first quarter of the eighteenth century, London was a 
veritable oasis of free thought in a desert of political obscurantism. 
After his harassment under the rigid authoritarianism of French 
society, the London interlude provided Voltaire with fresh 
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insights into the possibilities of human freedom. It is for this 
reason that the portrait of London in the correspondence, 
although sketchy, conveys the image of a city of liberty. 


3. BERLIN 


Despite Voltaire's close relationship with Frederick both before 
and after he took the throne, relatively little has been written in 
English about Voltaire and Berlin. Critical comment has focused 
primarily on the vicissitudes of the rapport between the monarch 
and the pAilosophe. In the years before his ascension to the throne, 
Frederick tried many times to interest Voltaire in making a visit 
to Berlin. The first such invitation came to him when he was busy 
at Cirey with mme Du Chátelet. 

Thus the references to Berlin in Voltaire's letters are closely 
tied to the activities of Frederick, whom he considered, at one 
time, to be the perfect prototype of the philosopher-king. Before 
his first sojourn in the German court in the forties, Voltaire saw 
Berlin through the prism of his admiration for Frederick. The 
letters from that period emphasize the love of philosophy and 
liberty of thought that allegedly permeated Berlin under Fre- 
derick. Mesmerized by the king's reputation as an enlight- 
ened monarch, Voltaire assumed that the same enlightened 
spirit pervaded Berlin. This led him into profferring outra- 
geous compliments about the glorious future of the Prussian 
capital. 

After a brief visit to Berlin, and later a three year domicile there, 
Voltaire's reflections about Berlin began to change. There are no 
longer any panegyrics to the philosophic spirit of the city. The 
letters during that period indicate that Voltaire was still impressed 
by the artistic and cultural life the city had to offer as well as the 
pomp and majesty of the festivities in honour of the rulers of 
Bayreuth. In one memorable exchange, Voltaire conveys the idea 
that the afformentioned ceremonies were perhaps a little too 
orderly. 
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After his break with Frederick over the unfortunate Hirschel 
affair Voltaire never again praised Berlin. The dominant tone in 
his later references is one of concern for the future of the city 
which was, at the end of the fifties, harassed on all sides by Fre- 
derick's enemies. Through these letters Voltaire serves as a con- 
temporary commentator on the eighteenth century’s ‘battle of 
Berlin’. 

In our attempt to reconstruct Voltaire’s ‘biographies’ of Euro- 
pean cities, we have shown that both Geneva and London figure 
in the correspondence as beacons of light in urban Europe. Vol- 
taire never changed his mind about London although he did have 
some second thoughts about Genevese libertarian institutions. 
The case with Berlin is clearly different. It was only in the very 
earliest stages that Voltaire entertained any illusions about the 
enlightened nature of Berlin and this primarily because of his 
infatuation with Frederick. As soon as he had visited the city 
and taken up residence there, Voltaire ceased to write about 
Berlin’s liberty and concentrated on the city’s cultural and social 
life, and its architecture. 

It is not surprising that Voltaire was disenchanted by his Berlin 
experience. Anyone who described that city as the Athens of 
eighteenth century Europe, was bound to be rudely shocked by 
the realities of Frederick’s autocratic rule. What is surprising, 
however, is Voltaire’s restraint in committing to his correspond- 
ence the obvious distaste for Berlin which he must have felt once 
he discovered that his dream city was just that and nothing more. 

Berlin idealized. The first glimpse one gets of Voltaire's idealized 
conception of Berlin comes during the Cirey period when he 
writes to Berger (D1211) in 1736 about Gresset's projected trip 
to the German court in Berlin. Here Voltaire waxes lyrical in de- 
scribing the Gresset’s destination as a court, ‘où Rousseau est re- 
gardécommeun faquin de versificateur, dans une cour, où l’onaime 
la philosophie et la liberté de penser, oà l'on déteste le cagotisme, 
et où l'on m'aime comme homme et poète’. At the beginning 
of 1737, we find, for the first time (D1243), Voltaire’s flattering 
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comparison of Berlin to ancient Athens. After extolling Fre- 
derick's power of thought (like Trajan) and writing skills (like 
Pliny) Voltaire announces that he thinks more highly of the 
German king than that of Louis xiv. ‘Berlin sera sous vos aus- 
pices’, he continues, ‘l’Athénes de l'Allemagne, et pourra l’être 
de l'Europe'. Three months later the same theme is orchestrated 
by Voltaire, this time in verse, as he informs Frederick: ‘La Gréce, 
je l'avoue, eut un brillant destin, / Mais Frédéric est né: tout 
change; je me flatte / Qu'Athénes quelque jour doit céder à Ber- 
lin; / Et déjà Frédéric est plus grand que Socrate’ (D1307). 

It would appear that Voltaire's high esteem for Berlin stemmed 
in part from his early meeting with Berliners in Amsterdam. In 
February of 1737 (D1239), after another of his ritualistic com- 
pliments to Frederick, Voltaire informs the king that his citizens 
area good advertisement for Berlin and the king. A couple of years 
later Frederick picks up Voltaire's Greece-Germany comparison 
in the following way: “Berlin principalement contient en soi (si 
je puis m'exprimer ainsi) les étincelles de tous les arts; on voit 
briller le génie de tous cótés, et il ne faudrait qu'un souffle heureux 
pour rendre la vie à ces sciences qui rendirent Athénes et Rome 
plus fameuses que leurs guerres et leurs conquétes’ (D2042). 
It should be pointed out that Frederick is understandably 
vague on the question of the democratic nature of the Greek 
republic. 

Voltaire returns to the Athens motif several months later in a 
communication dealing with Frederick's printing of the Henriade 
(D2224). He tells the king that his activities on behalf of the 
printing industry will endear him to posterity and shortly turn 
Berlin into the new Athens. In a further letter Voltaire uses the 
king's encouragement of the theatre (D2292) to invoke the by 
now standard Berlin-Athens comparison. It is only with princess 
Louise Ulrica (2703) that Voltaire changes the verb tenses. * J'avais 
bien raison madame de dire que Berlin est devenu Athénes’, he 
writes. ‘Votre altesse royale contribue à la métamorphose. C'est 
le temps des jours glorieux et des beaux jours'. 
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Voltaire, of course, had a rather personal interest in praising 
Berlin. Writing to Cideville on 5 May 1740, he refers to Fre- 
derick's efforts to obtain silver type characters for a special de 
luxe edition of the Zenriade that was to be printed in Berlin. It is 
no wonder then that at the end of this letter (D2221) he writes 
*C'est à Berlin que les beaux arts vont renaitre’. The same enthu- 
siasm obtains in Voltaire's note to de Boyer, written from The 
Hague. ‘Non, non, croyez moi, établissez-vous à Berlin;’ counsels 
Voltaire, ‘la raison, l'esprit, la vertu y vont renaitre' (D2322). In 
this instance Voltaire continues his build-up by asserting that 
Berlin is the homeland of whoever thinks. Not only is the climate 
salubrious but the city has a wonderful public library. 'Je n'aurai 
point d'autre patrie que Berlin, je renonce à la mienne, je vais 
m'établir là, il n'y aura pas d'autre roi pour moi’. 

The cultural oasis. By the end of 1740 Voltaire made his first 
visit to Berlin. “Seen at home, surrounded by his friends’, writes 
Besterman, ‘Frederick still further disenchanted Voltaire’ (p.259). 
This did not, however, dampen Voltaire’s taste for the king’s 
cultural projects in Berlin. But it is from this juncture that Voltaire 
eschews references to the city’s libertarian spirit. 

In composing one of his countless letters to Thieriot (D2366), 
Voltaire expatiates on the construction in Berlin of the new palace 
which was to be the home not only of the Academy but of the 
opera and theatre as well. The refined atmosphere of the Berlin 
cultural scene at the court is not unlike that of Paris, Voltaire 
comments later (D2398). ‘Berlin est le séjour de la politesse des 
arts’ he tells the queen of Prussia, in a note celebrating her role as 
the ‘ornement de l'Allemagne' (2350). 

One of the reasons Voltaire saw Berlin as a cultural mecca was 
because of Frederick’s initiative in constructing the famous Berlin 
opera house. Voltaire congratulates Frederick on this project 
in 1742, noting that it has not prevented the king from thinking 
about belles-lettres (2436). ‘Le roi de Prusse donne un bel 
exemple à mes chers compatriotes’, Voltaire informs Argental. ‘Il 
fait bátir une salle d'opéra, dont les quatre faces seront sur le 
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modèle des portiques du Panthéon’ (2488). What is more impor- 
tant is that the Berlin opera, unlike the Paris one, will have a much 
more attractive entrance. 

Voltaire had occasion to see some operas performed there 
during a brief trip to Berlin in 1743. Writing to Thieriot (2662) 
he expresses himself in superlatives in order to describe his most 
agreeable sojourn. Another expression of his enjoyment is record- 
ed in a letter to Maupertuis, where he states flatly that Frederick 
has constructed the most beautiful opera house in all Europe. 
In the same letter he recounts a tour of the Berlin Academy of 
sciences ‘où le médecin Eller a fait des expériences par lesquelles il 
croit faire croire qu'il change l'eau en air élastique’. 

The public spectacles. Operas, theatres and scientific academies 
must have been pleasant pastimes for the priviledged classes of 
Berlin but Voltaire's letters also provide evidence of Frederick's 
efforts to involve the general populace in a kind of bread and 
circuses spectacle. The air of frivolity which characterized the 
festivities in honour of the rulers of Bayreuth is recounted by 
Voltaire in the manner of the best social historians. Writing to 
Argental from near Berlin (3610) Voltaire makes the first of his 
several references to the spectacle: ‘J'avoue que les Prussiens ne 
font pas de meilleures tragédies que nous; mais vous aurez bien de 
la peine à donner pour les couches de madame la dauphine un 
spectacle aussi noble et aussi galant que celui qu'on prépare à 
Berlin. Un carrousel composé de quatre quadrilles nombreuses, 
carthaginoises, persanes, grecques, et romains, conduites par 
quatre princes qui y mettent l'émulation de la magnificence, le 
tout à la clarté de vingt mille lampions qui changeront la nuit en 
jour. Les prix distribués par une belle princesse, une foule d'étran- 
gers qui accourent à ce spectacle, tout cela n'est-il pas le temps 
brillant de Louis x1v qui renaît sur les bords de la Sprée? Joignez 
à cela une liberté entière que je goûte ici, les attentions et les bon- 
tés inexprimables du vainqueur de la Silésie, qui porte tout son 
fardeau de roi depuis cinq heures du matin jusqu'à diner'. Four 
days later, on 11 August 1750 Voltaire returns to his chronicle of 
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the Bayreuth festivities when he observes in a letter to his niece 
(3615) that the whole city of Berlin appears to be caught in a 
general rejoicing. “On croirait presque, aux apparences, qu'on 
n'est ici que pour se réjouir’. 

Still enthralled by the Bayreuth celebrations, Voltaire describes, 
this time for Argental, the pleasures of a sojourn in Berlin: *Mes 
chers anges, si je vous disais que nous avons eu ici un feu d'artifice 
dans le goût de celui du Pont Neuf, que nous allons aujourd'hui 
à Berlin voir Phaéton dont les décorations sont de glace, que tous 
les jours sont des fétes, que d'Arnauld a fait jouer son Mauvais 
riche, et qu'il a été jugé ici, pour le fond et pour les détails, tout 
comme à Paris, vous ne vous en soucierez peut-étre que trés 
médiocrement. J'ai d'ailleurs le cœur plus rempli et plus déchiré 
de ma résolution, que je suis ébloui de nos fêtes” (3610). 

The most detailed and elaborate descriptions of the celebration 
come in a letter to Argental (3631), which we are quoting at 
length to illustrate not only the event but Voltaire's reaction to it: 
‘Il n’y a moyen de tenir au carrousel que je viens de voir: c'était 
à la fois le carrousel de Louis xiv, et la féte des lanternes de la 
Chine. Quarante-six mille petites lanternes de verre éclairaient 
la place, et formaient, dans les carriéres ou l'on courrait, une illu- 
mination bien dessinée. Trois milles soldats sous les armes bor- 
daient toutes les avenues, quatre échafauds immenses fermaient 
de tous cótés la place. Pas la moindre confusion, nul bruit, tout 
le monde assis à l'aise, et attentif en siécle comme à Paris à une 
scène touchante de ces tragédies que je ne verrai plus grâce a... 
Quatre quadrilles ou plutót quatre petites armées de Romains, 
de Carthaginois de Persans et de Grecs, entrant dans la lice, et en 
faisant le tout au bruit de leur musique guerriére, la princesse 
Amélie entourée des juges du camp, et donnant le prix. C'était 
Vénus qui donnait la pomme . . . On ne peut pas se faire une juste 
idée de la beauté, de la singularité de ce spectacle; le tout terminé 
par un bal. C'est le pays des fées’. 

By the middle of September Voltaire still cannot contain his 
enthusiasm for what he has seen at the Bayreuth merry-making. 
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Ina letter to mme Denis (2646), he expresses his amazement at the 
ignorance of Frenchmen who believe that Berlin is as crude as 
Paris was in the time of Hugh Capet. *Nous avons eu deux fois ce 
carrousel’, he announces to his niece, ‘une aux flambeaux, et 
l'autre en plein jour; ensuite nous avons joué Rome sauvée sur 
un petit théâtre assez joli. . . . Nous avons eu l'opéra d'Iphigénie 
en Aulide’. Voltaire then goes on to name the other dramatic and 
artistic events in Berlin. But it is also in this letter, dated 12 Sep- 
tember 1750, that he hints for the first time, that Berlin does have 
certain drawbacks. In some ways the city is a Paris in miniature. 
‘Il y a de la médisance, de la tracasserie, des jalousies de femmes, 
des jalousies d'auteurs, et jusqu'à des brochures'. Voltaire does 
not, of course, refer to his personality frictions with the king but 
there is a suggestion here that Voltaire realized that his problems 
with Frederick were just beginning. 

Voltaire was astute enough, during his stay in Germany, not 
to use his correspondence for criticism of Berlin. Here and there, 
however, he manages to convey the impression that the city was 
not without defects, an issue raised in connection with his obser- 
vations (3435, 4290, 4454) about a Catholic church in Berlin 
which was unfinished because of a lack of funds. 

Berlin and the war years. By the summer of 1756 Frederick's 
military power was being challenged on several fronts. Ever since 
he had first annexed Silesia in the early years of his reign, the 
Austrians had been spoiling for retribution. Three years after 
Voltaire's departure from Berlin, a great coalition was beginning 
to encircle the Prussian monarch. In the north he was confronted 
by Sweden, in the east Russia, to the west France, in the south his 
old enemies Austria and Saxony. Frederick initiated the Seven 
years' war by a surprise attack on Saxony in August 1756. 

Many of Voltaire's letters speak of the situation in Berlin during 
the ensuing war. Ín response to a note from Wilhelmina (2741) 
describing the attack made on Berlin by Hadik, Voltaire asks 
countess Bentinck for more detailed information about the finan- 
cial situation of the city (6746). In writing to Jean Robert 
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Tronchin (6750) he refers to the general panic which appears 
to have seized the Berlin populace in the face of advancing hostile 
armies. ‘Les héros ressemblent toujours par un coin aux voleurs de 
la nuit’, he writes disparagingly of the Berliners’ preference for 
money over patriotism, ‘ils vont droit au coffre-fort; aprés 
quoi ils étalent de grands sentiments’. 

The frequent rumours about Berlin falling to enemy armies are 
mirrored in several of Voltaire’s letters. On 9 October 1758 he 
records the news that the Swedish troops have occupied the city 
(7222); a year later (7733) he has the Russians on the point of 
taking the city. Voltaire does not reveal whether he views this 
prospect with alarm or relief. He does, however, indicate in the 
same communication that while the fortunes of war change, the 
lot of the common people does not—they suffer. The possibility 
of an Austrian thrust into Berlin is discussed in another letter to 
Bertrand (7931) in which Voltaire appears to commiserate with 
the prospective fate of Frederick in the event of the successful 
advance on Berlin. 

The subject of the possible fate of Berlin is also alluded to in 
Voltaire’s note to Argental in late 1759, in which Choiseul is 
mentioned as a potential negotiator among the warring factions 
(7938). Voltaire confides to Constant de Rebecque his own 
gloomy prognosis about an anticipated capitulation of Berlin 
in a message detailing the activities of general Beck (7933). This 
is no time to return to Berlin, he informs his friend. One of the 
reasons is that the city is in a famine state (8048). 

With the imminent collapse of Berlin at the hands of the Rus- 
sians (8575) and the Austrians (8576) Voltaire invokes an Old 
testamental image to make a point about Frederick getting his 
just desserts. “Voila donc les Autrichiens et les Russes qui soupent 
et couchent dans Berlin avec les Brandebourgeoises’, he an- 
nounces to Tronchin, ‘aprés que les Prussiens ont soupé et cou- 
ché dans Dresde avec des Saxonnes. C’est la loi du talion.’ By 
October 1760 Voltaire has resigned himself to Berlin’s seizure 
and Frederick's end. Writing to Du Deffand he remarks that the 
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Prussian king will no longer be able to pay Alembert's pension. 
The Russians will have to take on that obligation after their 
having extracted eight million (thalers?) from Berlin. ‘Dieu merci, 
il n'est pas encore passé une semaine sans grandes aventures 
depuis que j'ai quitté le poéte de Sans Souci. J'ai peur de lui avoir 
porté malheur: je souhaite qu'il finisse sa vie aussi sagement et 
aussi tranquillement que moi; mais il n'en fera rien' (8592). 

Voltaire's stay in Berlin was not that of a tourist or a resident. 
As part of Frederick's entourage he enjoyed all the prestige that 
came with his association with the court. In the same way he was 
treated to the best in culture and fine arts which the Prussian 
capital had to offer. Coincidentally, he arrived in Berlin when 
Frederick still had some of his youthful idealism. That idealism 
was translated into stunning architecture and other cultural 
monuments such as the academy. It is not surprising that evidence 
of the artistic ferment is reflected in Voltaire's letters. Another 
facet of the Berlin experience which Voltaire obviously enjoyed, 
was his presence at the Beyreuth festivities, an event which 
prompted him to an uncharacteristic display of social commentary 
not unlike that of mme de Lafayette’s descriptive skills in La 
Princesse de Clèves. 

One looks in vain, however, for Voltairean commentary on the 
political or religious problems in Berlin. There is no discernible 
interest in the business community of Berlin, as there was, for 
example, in the Geneva letters. There are several reasons for this. 
Voltaire in Berlin was not a free agent, accredited as he was to 
Frederick's court as a chamberlain. He was not therefore in- 
volved in the daily business of making a living or engaging in 
commerce—things which would have put him in contact with 
the rank and file Berliners. Second, Voltaire's lone business 
venture (the abortive Hirschel affair) soured him completely in 
so far as the commercial aspect of Berlin was concerned. 

In the Voltaire correspondence, Berlin emerges as a city which 
under Frederick was supposed to have evolved into a new Athens, 
a cultural oasis in central Europe comparable to Paris. The letters 
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testify to Frederick's efforts to build that oasis and bring to 
Berlin a new sense of aesthetic values. The later correspondence 
indicates that those hopes and dreams were eclipsed by the Prus- 
sian monarch's warring enterprises and the subsequent attrition 
caused Berlin by the occupying armies. 


4. ST PETERSBURG 


It was not the lack of sufficient invitations that prevented Vol- 
taire from visiting St Petersburg. After she had successfully 
disposed of her husband Catherine wrote Voltaire on a number 
of occasions to implore him to make the trip to Russia. That he 
did not take up her offer is all the more puzzling since at that time 
he was working on his Histoire de l'empire de Russie, undertaken 
at the bequest of the courtier Fedor Pavlovich Veselovsky. Not 
one to hide news that would elevate his own position, Voltaire 
boasted of Catherine's invitation to come to St Petersburg to half 
a dozen friends (6445, 6446, 6455, 6456, 6457). The reason Vol- 
taire gave for declining the invitation had something to do with 
his disagreeable sojourn at Frederick's court. The fact that he 
used the word autocratrice to describe Catherine, indicates that 
he feared a repetition of his Berlin experience. “La Czarine veut 
que j’aille 4 Pétersbourg’, he writes mme de Klinglin, ‘Je me 
tiendrai dans la Suisse. J’ai taté des cours’. An even more direct 
explanation of his refusal to make the trip is found in the note to 
de Cideville. ‘Je ne veux ni roi ni autocratrice. J’en ai taté, cela 
suffit. Needless to say, Voltaire did not offer these reasons in 
explaining his decision to his Russian correspondents. Thus on 
three occasions he told Shuvalov, the man to whom he had sent 
the first volume of the Histoire de l'empire de Russie, that it was 
only ill health which prevented him from making a voyage he so 
ardently desired (7090, 8095, 9008). 

The fact that Voltaire never made the trip to the Russian capital 
obviously restricted the kind of eye witness observations he was 
able to record of London, Geneva and Berlin. On the other hand, 
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because Voltaire was in the process of compiling a history of 
Peter he did compile much information about the city which the 
Russian monarch had founded and which Voltaire musingly 
described as *younger than himself". 

The letters deal briefly with two aspects of St Petersburg, its 
physical development over a very rapid period of time, and its 
academy, which was supposed to put Russia in the vanguard of 
European culture. Unlike the correspondence dealing with Gene- 
va, London and Berlin, there is little comment on or allusion to 
enlightened thinking in the political sphere, except for one ironic 
reference to an essay sponsored by the city which asked the 
rhetorical questions whether there was any advantage in freeing 
the serfs and permitting farmers to work for themselves (14164). 
The nature of the question clearly pointed to the contemporary 
status of the Russian peasantry —abject servitude. 

Founding of St Petersburg. In 1757, fifty-four years after the 
city had been founded by Peter, Voltaire begins to write ad- 
miringly of St Petersburg while in the midst of composing his 
history of Russia. To Argental he describes the ‘miracle’ of the 
city's creation during the murk of war to ‘une des plus belles et 
des plus grandes villes du monde' (6655). He continues his note 
by expressing awe at the fact that flotillas now sail in areas where 
there was never even a fishing trawler before. Voltaire also stresses 
the civilizing mission of the city where one can see ‘les mœurs se 
polir, et l'esprit humain se former'. Voltaire's publisher, Cramer, 
hintsinaletter to Anville (6648) that the creation of St Petersburg 
is providing Voltaire ‘un beau champ’ to work in for his history 
of Russia. 

His admiration for the city’s progress is reflected in writing to 
Darget on 5 October 1767. ‘Petersbourg n'était autrefois qu'un 
amas irrégulier de maisons de bois; c'est à présent une ville plus 
belle que Berlin, peuplée de trois cent mille hommes; tout s'est 
perfectionné à peu prés dans cette proportion. Le czar a créé, et 
ses successeurs ont achevé' (6715). Voltaire based this assertion 
on archival materials from St Petersburg that Shuvalov (8370) 
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and Bassevitz had furnished him. Catherine herself provided 
Voltaire with information about how Peter reached his decision 
about founding his capital. ‘Après la première prise d’Azof par 
Pierre le Grand’, she writes Voltaire in 1771, ‘il voulut avoir un 
port sur cette mer, et il choisit Taganrok. Ce port fut construit, en 
suite de quoi il balança longtemps s'il bâtirait Pétersbourg sur la 
Baltique ou à Taganrok. Mais enfin, les circonstances du temps 
l'entrainérent vers la Baltique’ (16049). 

The contemporary scene. 'The Czarine also furnished Voltaire 
with some interesting details about St Petersburg's drainage pro- 
jects. ‘Il y a trois ans qu'on est aprés à saigner les marais qui l'en- 
tourent par des canaux’, she writes Voltaire in 1767, ‘à abbatre les 
foréts de sapin qui la couvrent du midi, et déjà à présent il y a 
trois grandes terres occupées par des colons là oà un homme à 
pied ne pouvait pas passer sans avoir de l'eau jusqu'à la ceinture, 
et les habitants ont semé l'automne dernier leurs premiers grains’ 
(13196). Catherine is also Voltaire's source for information about 
a smallpox epidemic which was raging in St Petersburg in 1768 
(14432) and a disastrous fire which swept the city. Of this event 
she writes in 1771: *L'incendie arrivé à Petersbourg a consumé en 
tout 140 maisons suivant le rapport de la police, parmi lesquelles, 
il y en avait une vingtaine báties en pierre. Le reste n'était que des 
baraques de bois. Le grand vent avait porté des tisons de diffé- 
rents cótés, ce qui renouvela encore l'incendie le lendemain, et 
lui donna un air surnaturel. Mais il n'est pas douteux que le vent, 
et l'excessive chaleur ont causé tout le mal qui sera bientót réparé. 
Car chez nous on construit avec plus de célérité que dans aucun 
autre pays de l'Europe. L'année 1762, il y eut un incendie deux 
fois aussi considérable qui consuma un grand quartier báti en bois, 
qui fut reconstruit en briques en moins de trois ans' (16289). 

The academy. The only other references to St Petersburg in the 
letters deal with the Academy of sciences. As early as 1745, while 
still at Cirey, Voltaire requests the French ambassador in St Peters- 
burg to arrange his admission into the Russian academy. He points 
out that since he is also a member of the academies of London, 
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Edinburgh, Berlin and Boulogne, it would be appropriate for him 
to gain entrance to the St Petersburg one as well (2913). The 
following year, in a Latin letter (3108), he credits Peter with the 
founding of the great imperial academy. Alembert appears not to 
have shared Voltaire's admiration for the institution, for in 1759 
he disparages its aims and products. ‘Je vous dirai à l'oreille ce que 
vous ne répéterez sürement pas dans votre histoire', he counsels 
Voltaire, *que le Czar avait fondé à Pétersbourg une académie 
excellente, composée de tout ce qu'il y avait de plus savant en 
Europe; et que cette académie n'a pu venir à bout de former un 
seul géométre, un seul physicien russe, et qu'actuellement, sans 
deux ou trois étrangers qui leur envoient des mémoires, il n'au- 
raient de quoi donner un volume en dix ans' (7842). This rather 
low opinion of the academy was also reflected in countess Sabina 
von Bassewitz’s letter to Voltaire on 17 November 1761. The 
countess, in listing several histories of Peter, including the official 
one published under the auspices of the academy, declares that 
none of them is correct or adequate (9366). 

As far as St Petersburg is concerned, the one image that 
dominates the Voltaire letters is that of a new city, carefully laid 
out, according to sound principles of urban construction. 
Catherine's notes to Voltaire indicate, however, that even in the 
sixth decade of the eighteenth century, St Petersburg was still 
engaged in land reclamation projects in connection with the 
clearing of swamp and marsh areas. In sharp contrast to letters 
dealing with Geneva, London and Berlin, there is virtually no 
comment on or appreciation of the national culture of the city. 
The paucity of comment is no doubt explained by the space 
devoted to these subjects in his Histoire de l'empire de Russie. 
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La Casuistique du pére Tout à tous et 
Les Provinciales 


par Madeleine Alcover 


Dans la dernière partie de son article intitulé ‘Z’ Zngénu de Vol- 
taire: quelques influences", E. Rovillain a comparé le chapitre 16 
(entretien de Saint Yves et de Tout à tous) aux Provinciales de 
Pascal. Le critique alla jusqu'à dire que ce chapitre ‘n’est qu'une 
paraphrase de certains points de morale, discutés dans la sixiéme, 
septième et neuvième Lettres Provinciales’. Il précisa méme quels 
étaient ces points: la doctrine de la probabilité (il cita la sixième 
lettre) et la direction d’intention (les lettres sept et neuf étant 
données comme références). 

Il me semble un peu exagéré de conclure qu’il y a eu une para- 
phrase lorsqu'on s’est borné à ne donner comme preuves que deux 
renvois aux doctrines les plus fameuses des Jésuites, doctrines 
que l'on trouve citées partout. Si l'on veut établir que Voltaire a 
paraphrasé Pascal, il faut montrer que tout le chapitre 16 s'ins- 
pire des Provinciales, que tout ce qui est dans celui-là est aussi 
dans celui-ci. En outre, le mot paraphrase me paraît tout à fait 
impropre. Ce qu'a fait Voltaire c'est un condensé, un résumé, 
d'une partie seulement des Provinciales, celle qui traite de la 
morale dite jésuitique. Ce résumé est une ceuvre d'art justement 
par la concision qui s'y trouve. D'ailleurs, il n'y a pas que la 
démonstration de Tout à tous qui rappelle Pascal, mais aussi toute 
l'attitude du jésuite au cours de cette consultation, attitude déjà 


1 PMLA (1929), xliv.544-545. 
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dénoncée par Pascal et qu'on pourrait appeler la tactique du pour 
et contre. 

Venons-enau texte. Lorsque la belle et désolée Saint Y ves révéle 
à son bon confesseur la ‘proposition’, il me semble que celui-ci a 
la réaction normale d'un prétre: ‘Voila un abominable pécheur’; 
mais ce prétre est aussi un jésuite ce qui explique que l'idée de 
jansénisme est immédiatement associée a celle de pécheur. Que 
le nom du proposant soit révélé et 'c'est tout autre chose’. Il est 
évident qu’aprés avoir condamné si péremptoirement la *propo- 
sition’, le jésuite ne pourra excuser Saint Pouange. Pour revenir 
sur son jugement, il ne lui reste que deux moyens, qu'il utilise 
tour à tour. Le premier, c'est la négation: l'action est abominable, 
mais elle n'est pas proposée par Saint Pouange: ‘il faut que vous 
ayez mal entendu'. Mais Saint Yves a bien entendu et Tout à tous 
doit le reconnaitre. C'est alors qu'il opére une volte-face de grand 
style qui consiste à démontrer à la jeune fille que cette action, en 
ce qui /a concerne, bénéficie, comme on dirait, de circonstances 
favorables. Ayant condamné Saint Pouange, la seule chose 
qu'il puisse faire dans l'immédiat c'est d'innocenter Saint Yves: 
il s'agit de détourner l'attention de la jeune fille, de faire 
une habile ‘diversion’, en considérant le couple Ingénu-Saint 
Yves, alors qu'il s'agit d'abord du couple Saint Pouange-Saint 
Yves. 

Cette tactique de condamner, puis d'innocenter une méme 
chose, a été dénoncée par Pascal, notamment dans la quinziéme 
lettre. Une maxime du pére Bauny avait été jugée immorale en 
1643. L'année suivante, deux jésuites, les pp. Caussin et Pin- 
thereau, niérent que cette maxime ‘détestable’ fût du père Bauny. 
Ce qui n'empécha pas d'autres jésuites, en 1656, de défendre tout 
autrement le pére Bauny: ‘Vous ne faites aujourd'hui aucune dif- 
ficulté de reconnaitre dans vos Réponses que cette maxime est 
dans le père Bauny, au lieu méme où on l'avait citée; et, ce qui est 
admirable, c'est qu'au lieu qu'elle était détestable il y a douze ans, 
elle est maintenant si innocente que, dans votre Neuviéme 
Impost., p.10, vous m'accusez d'ignorance et de malice, de que- 
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reller le pére Bauny sur une opinion qui n'est point rejetée dans 
l'Ecole. Qu'il est avantageux, mes Péres, d'avoir affaire à ces gens 
qui disent le pour et le contre. . . . En 1644, vous avez reconnu 
qu'elle est détestable, et en 1656 vous avouez qu'elle est du P. 
Bauny. . . . Mais considérons que, quand vous avez dit que cette 
maxime est détestable, vous avez nié en méme temps qu'elle fût 
du P. Bauny; et ainsi il était innocent; et, quand vous avouez 
qu'elle est de lui, vous soutenez en méme temps qu'elle est bonne, 
et ainsi il est innocent encore' (1965, pp.286-288). 

Certes, dans le cas de Pascal, il n'est question que d'une per- 
sonne, accusée puis innocentée. Dans L’Jngénu, le jésuite accuse 
d'abord Saint Pouange, sans le connaitre, puis innocente Saint 
Yves et enfin revient, in extremis, à Saint Pouange, avec des 
termes qui n'ont plus rien de la condamnation initiale: *Mon- 
seigneur de Saint Pouange est un honnéte homme'. En fait il 
s'agit bien pour Tout à tous d'autoriser et de justifier une action 
jugée détestable quand elle n'était pas de Saint Pouange mais jugée 
sinon bonne, du moins permise, quand il sait qui en sera l'auteur. 

Il me faut maintenant examiner par quels moyens le jésuite a 
pu revenir sur sa condamnation et dans quelle mesure sa démons- 
tration est celle des jésuites de Pascal. 

‘Premièrement, ma fille, ne dites jamais ce mot mon amant, il a 
quelque chose de mondain qui pourrait offenser Dieu; dites mon 
mari; car bien qu'il ne le soit pas encore, vous le regardez comme 
tel, et rien n'est plus honnéte’. Le prétexte allégué par le jésuite 
pour substituer au mot amant le mot mari est qu'il offense dieu 
par sa mondanité: étrange déclaration de la part d'un confesseur 
des servantes des 'grandes dames'! Mais le jésuite ne parle pas 
pour lui, il dit ce qui lui semble le plus approprié à mettre en 
confiance une petite Bretonne qui a montré assez qu'elle n'est pas 
bien familiarisée avec les privautés de la capitale. Le jésuite entend 
établir, dés ce début, ce sur quoi va reposer toute son argumenta- 
tion: l'ambiguité du terme mari, l'Ingénu étant et n'étant pas le 
mari, suivant les besoins de la démonstration. Or ce premier 
distinguo est dans Pascal, 6° lettre: ‘Une des maniéres dont nous 
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accordons ces contradictions apparentes est l'interprétation de 
quelque terme' (p.96). On se souvient que sont ainsi redéfinis les 
assassins, les simoniaques, les préteurs sur gages, etc. 

‘Secondement, bien qu'il soit votre époux en idée, en espérance, 
il ne l'est pas en effet. Ainsi vous ne commettriez pas un adultère, 
péché énorme qu'il faut éviter autant qu'il est possible’. Ce 
deuxième point ne se rapporte pas, en vérité, au cas de Saint Yves, 
puisqu'elle n'est pas mariée, mais il est nécessité par l'équivoque 
du jésuite sur le mot mari. J'ajouterai qu'il fait partie du dessein 
du casuiste qui consiste à enlever progressivement à la ‘chose’ son 
caractère illicite et détestable (on remarquera, au passage, que 
l'adultére lui-méme bénéficie de circonstances favorables, puis- 
qu'il faut l'éviter' mais seulement ‘autant qu'il est possible’). 

Pascal n'a pas abordé les cas de morale conjugale ou sexuelle, 
cependant la fin du secondement de Tout à tous se trouve dans 
Les Provinciales et, ce qui est frappant, c'est qu'elle est suivie 
comme dans L’Jngénu, par la doctrine de la direction d'intention: 
*Quand nous ne pouvons pas empécher l'action, nous purifions 
au moins l'intention' (7° lettre, p.116). 

Le troisiéme point de Tout à tous est justement de souligner 
l'importance de cette doctrine. Le double latinisme sous lequel il se 
présente me parait pouvoir étre traduit ainsi: on n’est pas cou- 
pable d’avoir fait le mal quand on veut faire le bien, ‘les actions 
ne sont pas d'une malice de coulpe quand l'intention est pure; et 
rien n’est plus pur que de délivrer votre mari’. 

Le jésuite de Pascal présentait en ces termes cette ‘doctrine’: 
elle consiste à se proposer pour fin de ses actions un objet permis’ 
(7° lettre, p.116). Et Pascal de citer une opinion de Diana selon 
lequel, dans le cas du duel, si l'on détourne l'intention de tuer vers 
celle de se défendre, on ‘ne péche en aucune maniére’ (p.120). 
Par le deuxiéme point, le jésuite a établi que Saint Yves ne com- 
mettrait pas le péché mortel d’adultére; et par le troisième, qu'elle 
ne commettrait pas de péché du tout. 

Il manque à sa démonstration, il le sent, le poids d'une autorité 
plus forte que la sienne et c'est pourquoi il fait appel à saint 
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Augustin, terminant ainsi sa démonstration par la fameuse doc- 
trine des opinions probables. Le professeur Pruner? trouve dans 
ce choix une ‘ambiguité’: si Voltaire, dit-il, ‘avait voulu simple- 
ment accabler la casuistique jésuite, à l'instar de Pascal, il edit 
cherché des références chez le Pére Bauny ou Escobar’. Certes, 
dans Les Provinciales, il est bien dit que ‘dans les questions de 
morale, les nouveaux casuistes sont préférables aux anciens Péres, 
quoiqu'ils fussent plus proches des Apótres' (5° lettre, p.90). 
Mais enfin il est aussi dit, et dans la méme lettre, qu'il est néces- 
saire aux jésuites d'avoir des casuistes ‘assortis à cette diversité? 
(casuistes sévéres pour les 'quelques sortes de personnes' qui 
veulent étre gouvernées selon les maximes évangéliques (p.75). 
Or Tout à tous n'a pas affaire à une libertine qui cherche à tran- 
quilliser sa conscience en demandant à un spécialiste de l'abriter 
derriére une opinion probable. Quelle serait l'autorité d'un Bauny 
ou d'un Escobar, dont elle ignore sürement l'existence? Ce n'est 
pas Tout à tous qui a besoin d'étre convaincu, mais elle, et le 
jésuite a bien compris de quel poids pouvait étre l'opinion de 
saint Augustin. D'ailleurs, le nom méme du jésuite laissait prévoir 
un tel choix et il convient de citer ici Alembert, dont Voltaire 
faisait éditer, en 1765 et en 1767, Sur la destruction des Jésuites en 
France: ‘Ils ont eu (a la vérité en petit nombre) des casuistes et des 
directeurs sévères, pour le petit nombre de ceux qui par caractère 
ou par scrupule voulait porter dans toute sa rigueur le joug de 
l'évangile; par ce moyen se faisant, pour ainsi dire tout à tous, 
suivant une expression de l'écriture (1765, p.67). Je ne veux pas 
dire que Tout à tous ait été un casuiste sévére, mais il entend 
résoudre le probléme en s'appuyant sur l'opinion d'un docteur 
sévére, seul capable de convaincre une áme qui appartient, de 
toute évidence, au ‘petit nombre’ dont parle Alembert. Ce que 
Saint Yves ne savait pas c'est que saint Augustin n'approuva pas 


? *Recherches sur la création roma- 
nesque dans L'/ngénu de Voltaire’, 
Archives des lettres modernes (mars- 
avril 1960), p.45, note 29. 
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ce dont il est question: il suffit, pour s'en convaincre, de lire le 
chapitre xvr, livre 1 du Sermon sur la montagne’. 

On comprend, la démonstration faite, l'utilité de l'équivoque 
du mot mari: l'Ingénu n'étant pas le mari, il n'y a pas de péché 
mortel; l'Ingénu devant étre le mari, il n'y a pas de péché du tout 
à vouloir le sauver et finalement tout devrait aller ‘a la plus grande 
gloire de Dieu'. C'est tout juste si la Saint Yves ne va pas y gagner 
son ciel: faut-il rappeler qu'elle ‘succombe par vertu’? 

Ainsi non seulement les quatre points de la démonstration sont 
dans Les Provinciales, mais aussi toute la conduite de Tout à tous. 
L'originalité de Voltaire, outre celle de la forme, est dans le choix 
d'un cas qui nécessitat un emploi conjugué de toutes les méthodes 
des casuistes jésuites: circonstances favorables, interprétation des 
termes, distinction fallacieuse entre péché mortel et péché véniel, 
direction d'intention, opinions probables, méthode du pour et 
contre. On reconnait là une technique chére à Voltaire, celle de 
l'accumulation, qui le rapproche étrangement de Moliére. Tout à 
tous est bien /e casuiste jésuite, il a toutes les caractéristiques 


d'un type. 


* cf. le livre de saint Augustin, puis ‘Adultère’ des Questions sur l’ency- 
l'article ‘Acyndinus’ de Bayle, et enfin  clopédie. 
Voltaire dans Cosi-Sancta et l'article 
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de l'édition de Kehl 


par Brian N. Morton 


‘Depuis longtemps on attend le prospectus des Œuvres de Vol- 
taire. Enfin Monsieur de Beaumarchais . . . annonce qu'il ne tar- 
dera pas à paraitre’, constatent les Mémoires secrets du 1* juin 
1780. À cette date, Beaumarchais ne possédait les manuscrits que 
depuis quelques mois; et si le public s'intéressait déjà à ce pros- 
pectus, c'est surtout gráce à la publicité habile qu'il en avait fait. 
Il faut se rappeler qu'en 1777, un an avant la mort de Voltaire, 
Panckoucke se proposait de publier une nouvelle édition de ses 
ceuvres, classées par sujet et par genre. Cette idée enchanta Vol- 
taire, mais quand il mourut il n'avait pu classer que trente et 
quelques volumes. 

Le fameux libraire décrit lui-méme comment aprés avoir recu 
les manuscrits de Voltaire, madame Denis ‘pleine de confiance 
en moi y joignit toutes les lettres écrites à Voltaire. Possesseur 
de ce trésor, j'écrivis à toutes les personnes dont j'avais les lettres, 
en offrant de les leur remettre en échange de celles que Voltaire 
leur avait écrites. Je me procurais ainsi plus de 10.000 lettres". 
On peut se féliciter que ce soit Panckoucke qui, le premier, ait 
entrepris la collection d'une correspondance si importante et 
souvent compromettante; en effet, bon nombre de correspon- 
dants de Voltaire n'auraient jamais confié ces documents à 


1 Lettre de m. Panckoucke à messieurs 
le président et électeurs de 1 79 1 {s.l.n.d.], 
p.18. 
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l'aateur du Barbier de Séville, qui était loin d'étre connu pour 
sa discrétion. 

Récemment Giles Barber a montré que Panckoucke n'aban- 
donna pas ce vaste projet par peur de pertes financiéres ou par 
manque de courage, mais parce qu'il n'avait pas les fonds néces- 
saires?. Déjà le 20 mai 1779 on lisait dans les Mémoires secrets que 
Panckoucke était ‘à la veille de faillir’. Celui-ci se voyait obligé 
de demander le soutien d'autres éditeurs à Lyon et à Genéve. 
Dans une lettre à Joseph Duplain, libraire à Lyon, aprés mention 
des sommes déjà versées pour les manuscrits et du bénéfice réa- 
lisable, il souligne sa confiance dans cette édition: 'Il y a plus à 
espérer du Voltaire que de l Encyclopédie. Je sais que toute l'Eu- 
ropeattend une nouvelle édition. Vous parlez d'un tirage de 4.000; 
vous n'étes pas de bonne foi, mon ami, vous tirerez 12, 15, 20 mille 
livres et vous n'en doutez pas. Je suis bien sûr que quand le pros- 
pectus aura paru, et il est tout prêt, vous en serez convaincu”. 

Certains bruits couraient à Paris au sujet de cette édition. En 
particulier, Catherine 11 de Russie aurait proposé que le projet 
soit entiérement réalisé à Saint-Pétersbourg. Gudin, l'ami de 
toujours de Beaumarchais, écrit que le dramaturge ‘jaloux de 
l'honneur de la France, ne fut pas plutót informé des démarches 
que faisaient les agents de l'impératrice qu'il courut à Versailles 
remontrer au comte de Maurepas quelle honte ce serait pour la 
France de laisser imprimer chez les Russes les ouvrages de 
l'homme qui avait le plus illustré la littérature frangaise'*. Or ce 
n'était pas tout à fait le cas. Panckoucke avait proposé que l'édi- 
tion soit dédiée à Catherine, que son portrait y figure en téte, que 


2 dans un excellent article intitulé 3 lettre citée par George B. Watts, 


‘The Financial history of the Kehl 
Voltaire’ (The Age of the Enlighten- 
ment: studies presented to Theodore 
Besterman, London &c. 1967, pp.152- 
170). Son étude est basée sur des 
manuscrits se trouvant à la Biblio- 
théque de la ville de Paris et à l'Institut 
et musée Voltaire. 
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*Panckoucke, Beaumarchais, and Vol- 
taire’s first complete edition’, Ten- 
nessee studies in literature (1959), 
iV.94-95. 

* Gudin de La Brenellerie, Histoire 
de Beaumarchais (Paris 1888), p.243. 
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les originaux de tous les manuscrits lui soient envoyés, en Russie, 
une fois l'édition imprimée en France. En échange, l'impératrice 
prendrait à sa charge une partie des frais*. Celle-ci accepta ces 
conditions et envoya méme de l'argent. Mais, son accord arriva 
trop tard car entre temps, las d'attendre, Panckoucke avait pro- 
posé l'entreprise à Beaumarchais qui, avec l'approbation et le 
soutien de Maurepas, l'avait acceptée le 25 février 1779. 
Beaumarchais redoutait-il de se lancer dans une entreprise trop 
importante, susceptible (et à quel point!) de susciter une oppo- 
sition violente de l'église et du parlement, sans parler des jalou- 
sies, des contrefagons et de la censure — toutes conséquences 
qu'une telle aventure devait immanquablement entrainer? Entre- 
prise à la fois littéraire, philosophique et commerciale, c'était 
d'abord une aventure*. Dans le méme esprit lorsque avec la com- 
pagnie Hortalez Beaumarchais aide les Américains dans leur 
lutte pour l'indépendance du méme coup il se couvre de gloire 


et peut-étre de bénéfices. 


5 Lettre ... 1791, p.18. “Possesseur 
enfin de manuscrits qui pouvaient 
former 20 volumes nouveaux, ne 
sachant trop qu'en faire, j'écrivis à 
Genéve et puis à Lyon; mes proposi- 
tions ne furent point acceptées; enfin 
ne voulant pas aller faire moi-méme 
cette édition chez l'étranger, n'ayant 
pas méme les moyens d'une aussi forte 
avance, étant alors engagé dans 
plusieurs autres entreprises considé- 
rables, il me vint à l'esprit d'offrir à 
l'Impératrice de toutes les Russies, les 
originaux de tous les manuscrits 
(l'édition faite), de la lui dédier, de 
mettre son portrait à la téte et de lui 
proposer d'en faire une partie des frais. 
Ma lettre fut remise à M. le Baron de 
Grimm; la réponse tarda six mois; je 
crus qu'on ne m'en ferait point ... à 
peine avais-je signé [le contrat de 
vente à Beaumarchais] que M. le 
Baron de Grimm me prie de passer 


chez lui. ‘Lisez, homme de peu de foi, 
dit-il, l'Impératrice accepte toutes vos 
propositions." En effet, une lettre de 
quatre pages de sa propre main; une 
lettre de change de 100.000 livres sur 
M.M. de Germany et Haller, la pro- 
messe de faire d'autres fonds, me con- 
vainquirent que je m'étais beaucoup 
trop pressé.” Aucune raison de douter 
de la véracité de cette lettre, oà Pan- 
ckoucke avoue méme avoir passé six 
semaines en prison à Lille, pendant sa 
jeunesse. 

6 dans une lettre du 25 février 1780 
au margrave du Bade à Kehl, en par- 
lant du danger de la censure, Beau- 
marchais écrit: ‘Que deviendrait la 
philosophie? Que deviendraient nos 
fortunes' ? Et par le mot fortune ici il 
entend l'argent; lettre citée par Louis 
de Loménie, Beaumarchais et son 
temps (Paris 1856), ii.223. 
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Aprés la mort de Voltaire, une édition intégrale de son ceuvre 
devenait possible et devrait bénéficier de l'émotion soulevée par 
l'événement. Beaumarchais réalisait pleinement qu'une publi- 
cation — de surcroit luxueuse — ferait la renommée de son édi- 
teur. Diderot avait lié à jamais son nom à celui de l Encyclopédie, 
pourquoi Beaumarchais ne ferait-il de méme avec celui de 
Voltaire? 

L' Encyclopédie restait la production littéraire la plus importante 
du siécle; les efforts de Malesherbes lui avaient fait surmonter 
l'opposition de l'église et du parlement. Avec la protection de 
Maurepas, les ceuvres de Voltaire ne devaient-elles pas connaitre 
semblable fortune? De plus, l Encyclopédie s'avéra une immense 
réussite financiére. Alors que Panckoucke s'attendait à un béné- 
fice de 1.500.000 livres (Watts, p.92), Beaumarchais se montrait 
plus réaliste, écrivant à l'éditeur: *Quant à la mine d'or j'entens 
raillerie"; si l'on se référe à son prospectus il semble qu'il en 
attendait malgré tout un certain profit*. 

Nul doute que l'admiration que Beaumarchais portait à Vol- 
taire ait été sincére. Il avait adressé ses Mémoires au patriarche 
de Ferney et l'avait méme rencontré en 1778. Il se disait son dis- 
ciple. Cependant, à l'entendre sans cesse proclamer cette admira- 
tion et l'importance de son entreprise de Kehl, son désir de lier 
son nom à celui du grand homme apparait clairement. 

En 1779, quand il décide de devenir l'éditeur de Voltaire, Beau- 
marchais avait toutes les raisons de se sentir stir de soi. Le Barbier 


7 lettre non datée dans laquelle Beau- 
marchais dit: ‘Le prospectus s'im- 
prime’; donc écrite probablement vers 
la fin de 1780. Citée in toto par Watts, 
op. cit., p.95-96. Cette lettre auto- 
graphe est déposée à la Bibliothèque de 
l'Université d'Amsterdam, Fonds 
Schenking Diederichs, 38, Cd. 

8 La Harpe était plutôt de l'avis de 
Panckoucke: ‘Cette entreprise a sans 
doute besoin de liberté, et l’on trou- 
vera les moyens de se la procurer. Le 
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plus sûr et le plus commun, c’est l’ar- 
gent, et comme l’ouvrage doit en rap- 
porter beaucoup, il ne faudra pas 
épargner sur les avances. Tout le 
monde voudra acquérir cette édition’; 
Œuvres de La Harpe (Paris 1820), 
xi.92. 

? dans le jardin de Beaumarchais, sa 
maison faisait face à la Bastille, un 
pavillon spécialement arrangé abritait 
la statue de Voltaire grandeur nature 
sculptée par Houdon. Les curieux 
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de Séville connaissait toujours un immense succès. Le Mariage 
de Figaro était achevé. On jouait méme régulièrement Eugénie, 
surtout en province. La flotte importante qu'il entretenait dans 
un trafic fructueux avec les nouvelles colonies lui était sans doute 
d'un bon rapport. Il était riche. 

Dans une lettre personnelle datée du 15 janvier 1779, John Jay, 
président du Continental congress, le remercie de ses services et 
lui promet que le Congrés ‘va prendre les mesures les plus 
promptes pour l'acquittement de la dette qu'il a contractée envers 
[lui]"*. La méme année, au mois d'octobre, le Congrès lui verse 
2.500.000 livres". 

Beaumarchais connaissait alors la prospérité, il avait une haute 
idée du devoir de citoyen, l'instinct des entreprises hasardeuses, 
une grande admiration pour l'auteur de Candide; il avait aussi des 
talents personnels et une grande confiance en lui-méme — toutes 
qualités qui, pensait-il, le désignaient naturellement pour étre 
l'éditeur des ceuvres de Voltaire. 

D'abord il fallait trouver un pays où l'on pourrait imprimer ces 
ceuvres dans une relative tranquillité. Aussi, le 27 juin 1779, 
Beaumarchais s'adresse à lord Shelburne, ancien secrétaire d'état 
sous William Pitt et futur représentant de la Grande-Bretagne au 
traité de Paris en 1783, pour lui demander de bien vouloir mettre 
‘ce grand et magnifique monument de la littérature frangaise’ sous 
sa protection en Angleterre. Il promet de lui adresser le pros- 
pectus qu'il compte faire imprimer en Angleterre, ‘car’, lui 
explique-t-il, ‘vous connaissez ainsi que nous, Mylord, les ridi- 
cules obstacles que notre clergé et toute sa dévote suite mettent 
en ce pays à l'impression et publication de tout ouvrage philo- 
sophique. . .. Nous sommes obligés de former l'établissement de 


vinrent en foule visiter le jardin, à tel 
point que Beaumarchais fit imprimer 
des billets d'entrée; Théodore Bester- 
man, Voltaire essays (1962), pp.124- 
130. Voir aussi Motion faite par Pierre- 
Augustin Caron Beaumarchais au 
Comité des auteurs dramatiques, pour 


aller au-devant du convoi de Voltaire, 
9 mai 1791. 

10 Beaumarchais, Œuvres complètes 
(Paris 1865), p.516. 

H malheureusement en lettres de 
change de trois ans dans une monnaie 
qui se dévaluait rapidement. 
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notre superbe édition hors du Royaume, et nous ne savons pas 
encore si nos fabricateurs n'iront pas chercher un azile pour la 
liberté de ce grand ouvrage en Angleterre"? Il semble que la 
réponse de lord Shelburne ait été favorable, car à la fin de l'été, 
Beaumarchais lui exprime sa reconnaissance et lui dépéche 
‘M. Letellier, chargé ... de l'exécution typographique de cette 
entreprise littéraire”. ‘Nous prenons la liberté de mettre et sa per- 
sonne et notre ouvrage, sous votre protection', lui précise-t-il 
dans sa lettre du 31 octobre 1779. Beaumarchais promet sa visite 
‘aussitôt qu'une réconciliation sincère entre les couronnes (que 
je désire plus qu'aucun frangais) m'aura rendu la route de Londres 
aussi facile qu'elle m'a toujours été agréable’. Sauf pour la guerre, 
le choix de l'Angleterre semblait étre logique, comme il explique 
à lord Shelburne: ‘J’avais envoyé en Angleterre faire des 
recherches a ce sujet; parce qu'en effet nos fonderies de caractéres 
francais ne fournissent rien d'assés beau pour remplir nos vues, 
non plus que nos papeteries' (zid., no.18). Il hésite entre ‘les tipes 
de M. Caslon", ceux de Glaskow et ceux de feu M. Baskerwille 
dont les éditions ont une si grande valeur dans toute l'Europe." 
Pourtant rien, en 1779, ne supposait le rapprochement souhaité 
par Beaumarchais entre l'Angleterre et la France. De plus, les 
activités maritimes de Beaumarchais afin de secourir les A méri- 
cains étaient bien connues en Angleterre. Deux décisions sont vite 
prises: l'achat de tout le matériel typographique provenant de la 
succession de Baskerville; l'installation de l'imprimerie de Kehl, 
ville proche de la France, connue pour la liberté de la censure due 
à l'influence d'un dirigeant éclairé, Karl Friedrich. 

La société commenga par publier un Avis aux personnes qui 
possèdent des écrits particuliers, des pièces fugitives ou des lettres 
de m. de Voltaire. I] y est dit que la société ‘a trouvé dans ses 


12 Catalogue de la librairie Andrieux, ^ sa réputation fut peut-être surpassée 
vente d'autographes, 27 octobre 1969 par celle de John Baskerville, cette 
à l'Hótel Drouot, n? 17. maxime des imprimeurs existe tou- 

18 William Caslon (1692-1766), jours: ‘When in doubt, use Caslon.’ 
célébre compositeur anglais. Quoique 
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Manuscrits un trés grand nombre de lettres qu'il se plaisait à 
conserver. Loin de les joindre à celles de l'auteur et de les publier 
dans l'Edition qu'elle prépare, cette Société croit devoir offrir 
aux personnes qui ont déposé leurs sentimens dans le sein de 
M. de Voltaire, de leur rendre leurs lettres, afin qu'il n'en puisse 
être fait, dans aucun tems, un usage contraire à leur volonté.’ Cet 
avis déclare également que ‘si quelqu'un croyait posséder quelques 
écrits de M. de Voltaire, les Editeurs offrent de rembourser les 
Rédacteurs, d'adresser tous les renseignements ou envois de 
papiers, francs de port [barré sur l'original] à M. Caron de Beau- 
marchais, Correspondant général de la Société Littéraire et Typo- 
graphique, Vieille rue du Temple, à Paris.' On peut lire en fin de 
seconde page: ‘cet avis serait accompagné d'un prospectus’, qui 
paraitrait avec retard car ‘il ne restait en Angleterre qu'un seul 
ouvrier de feu Baskerville en état de graver les accens francais qui 
manquaient à sa fonderie’. 

Le 28 janvier 1781, sept mois aprés la premiére mention du 
prospectus dans les Mémoires secrets, on peut y lire: ‘On est fort 
surpris de la lenteur avec laquelle on procéde à la publication du 
Prospectus del'Edition nouvelle des Œuvres de Voltaire, annoncé 
depuis si longtemps'. Une longue notice consacrée au prospectus 
paraît le lendemain dans les Mémoires. Elle précise qu'une Société 
de gens de lettres et de riches amateurs des beaux-arts a fait 
l'acquisition de ces caractéres typographiques Baskerville. La 
Société ‘a choisi pour son correspondant général le Sieur de 
Beaumarchais, et c'est entre ses mains que va s'ouvrir la souscrip- 
tion. Il y aura deux sortes d'Editions de Voltaire. L'une en 
6o volumes in-8°, dont 20 nouveaux; l'autre en 40 volumes in-4°; 
le tout prét à étre porté à l'adresse des souscripteurs à la fin de 
1782. ... Le prix de l’in-8° sera de quinze Louis; de l'in-4? de 
vingt-cinq Louis. Tel est le précis du Prospectus, suivant que 
l'annoncent ceux qui l'ont déjà parcouru". 


14 l’édition prévue de 6o volumes ne commencent à paraître qu'en 1783, 
comprendra en fait 7o volumes, l'édi- le dernier sortira en 1790, daté de 
tion in-4° sera supprimée. Les volumes — l'année précédente. 
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Il est évident que le véritable róle tenu par Beaumarchais n'est 
pas encore connu à ce moment. Deux jours plus tard, le prospec- 
tus paraît, la façade de la ‘société’ s'écroule, démasquant l'homme 
qui en réalité dirige l'affaire. 'Enfin le fameux Prospectus paroit, 
sous le titre d'Edition des Œuvres de M. de Voltaire avec les 
caractéres de Baskerville. C'est un volume entier fort bavard, fort 
obscur, comme tout ce qui sort de la plume du Sieur de Beau- 
marchais"*. I] faut reconnaitre que ce prospectus — le terme est 
bien modeste pour désigner ces quatorze pages avec des supplé- 
ments de deux et de quatre feuillets — était en effet fort bavard et 
passablement obscur en maints endroits. Il consistait en “Avis Pré- 
liminaire, Avertissement des Rédacteurs, Avertissement des Edi- 
teurs, De l Edition in-8°, De l Edition in-4°, De la Rédaction, Du 
Temps de la livraison, De la Forme des Souscriptions, Modèles de 
Reconnaissances, Conditions de Souscriptions, Noms des Corres- 
pondans de la Société; suivaient quatre pages exemplaires des 
textes de Voltaire imprimés avec les caractères de Baskerville, et 
enfin, un supplément de quatre pages, intitulé Motifs et Plan de la 
Répartition de deux cent Mille livres entre les Souscripteurs de 
l Edition in Octavo des Œuvres Complettes de M. de Voltaire. 

Les Lettres secrétes dévoilérent la supercherie: la ‘Société de 
gens de lettres’, c'était Beaumarchais". On trouve son nom dès le 
quatrième paragraphe de lavis préliminaire, au dos de la première 
page, accompagné du titre de Correspondant général de la 
Société littéraire et typographique. 

Les clients éventuels sont prévenus par l'avertissement des 
rédacteurs que les ceuvres de Voltaire, des notes et corrections 
faites par l'auteur, et certains fragments originaux seront pro- 
posés ‘aux Gens de lettres, aux Gens du monde, comme les leçons 
de critique et de goût, sûres et plus utiles au progrès de l'Art, que 


15 Mémoires secrets, 31 janvier 1781. — l'organe de la société philosophique'. 
16 BN, Manuscrits N.A.F.14300. La prétention d'un tel titre a dà cho- 
731 janvier 1781. Dans la lettre quer méme Beaumarchais, et le *philo- 
déjà citée du 25 février 1780, Beau-  sophique’ fut abandonné. 
marchais écrivit ‘moi qui me rends 
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ne feraient toutes celles des Commentateurs’. On reconnait par- 
tout le style de l'auteur des préfaces d’ Eugénie et du Barbier de 
Séville. 

L'avertissement des éditeurs explique pourquoi on a choisi les 
caractères de Baskerville en dépit de leur coût (‘Cent Mille 
Livres’), et pourquoi on a décidé de monter à grands frais toute 
une imprimerie. Suit un long paragraphe sur les frais énormes 
qui ‘n’ont point refroidi notre zéle’. Beaumarchais poursuit: ‘Si, 
joignant à ces dépenses, les Cent Mille Ecus dont nous payons les 
manuscrits de M. de Voltaire au cessionnaire de Madame Denis, 
nous eussions appliqué de si grands Capitaux à l'édition des 
Œuvres d'un seul Auteur, les Exemplaires en eussent été d’un 
prix excessif; c'est pour le modérer, en répartissant nos premières 
dépenses sur plusieurs ouvrages, que nous avons embrassé le 
projet de donner successivement au public les Œuvres des Grands 
Auteurs de plusieurs Nations"*. Ce procédé permettrait à la 
société d'étaler et d'amortir les frais considérables de l'entre- 
prise, bien mieux 'pour que le prix s'en accroisse dans les mains 
des souscripteurs', elle reprendrait les méthodes créées par Bas- 
kerville. Dans une note, Beaumarchais précise: “Le seul volume de 
Virgile ¿n-4° de Baskerville se vend aujourd'hui six guinées; il n'a 
coüté qu'une guinée aux souscripteurs'. En souscrivant à cette 
édition des œuvres de Voltaire, le public participerait à l'édifica- 
tion d'un monument à la mémoire du grand homme, monument 
qui, avec le temps prendrait de la valeur, et constituerait un véri- 
table placement. 

Le besoin de se justifier, de revenir sur les dépenses et les éco- 
nomies, et son attention générale aux questions d'argent, donnent 
un ton particulier au prospectus et révélent un certain aspect du 
caractére de son auteur. Bien qu'il souhaite sincérement apporter 


18 en effet, dans l'imprimerie de Kehl en 1785; Rime, en 1789, d'Alfieri; La 
ont été imprimés les Œuvres com- Folle journée, en 1785; et al. 
plétes de Rousseau en 34 volumes 
(1783-1789); L'America libera, 8 vo- 
lumes, en 1784; La Virtù sconosciuta, 
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son tribut à l'art, à la littérature et à son siécle, il ne cesse pas 
d'énumérer ses sacrifices. 

Les quatre dernières pages de la première partie du prospectus 
in-octavo concernent le modèle du papier et des caractères desti- 
nés à l'édition in-octavo. A titre d'exemples, on y donne cinq 
citations de Voltaire. La préface: ‘Votre majesté sait quel esprit 
m'animait en composant cet ouvrage. L'amour du genre humain 
et l'horreur du fanatisme’. Prose: ‘Memnon conçut un jour le 
projet. . . .' Vers: ‘En voyant l'Angleterre, en secret il admire / Le 
changement heureux de ce puissant empire'. Variantes: *Maitre 
Abraham, aprés cinq ou six mots / De compliments, me tint ce 
beau propos. . . .' Notes: “Vous sentez dans les meilleurs écrivains 
modernes, le caractére de leur pays à travers l'imitation de l'an- 
tique. . . .' Le prospectus avait ceci de nouveau et d’original que 
les acheteurs de l'édition in-octavo bénéficieraient d'une loterie. 
Les éditeurs des Mémoires secrets, dans le méme article du 31 jan- 
vier 1781, affichaient à ce propos un certain scepticisme: ‘La 
souscription entiére sera de 5.000 copies pour les deux éditions, 
savoir 4.000 de l'in-8? et 1.000 de l’in-4°; ce qui doit rendre plus 
de deux millions, dont plus de la moitié gain. C'est sur ce million 
de bénéfice que, pour exciter la cupicité des joueurs, autant que la 
curiosité des gens de lettres, le Sr. de Beaumarchais a imaginé de 
consacrer 200.000 livres employée en une loterie au profit des 
souscripteurs. Dans un détail trés verbeux, intitulé Motifs et Plan 
de la Répartition des 200.000 livres. Nous n'entreprendrons point 
d'expliquer cette loterie, oà les plus habiles calculateurs ne 
comprennent rien; il faut attendre que son inventeur le Sr. de 
Beaumarchais, fournisse les explications qu'on lui demandera”. 
Il faut avouer que dans cette petite brochure de deux pages in- 
octavo, Beaumarchais — qui cherche surtout à défendre son idée 
— souléve plus de problémes qu'il ne donne de réponses parce 
qu'il ‘est impossible de faire trés beau en allant trés vite’, l'édition 


19 Ja lettre de Beaumarchais avec les parut dans le Journal de Paris du 
éclaircissements sur cette répartition 14 février 1781. 
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sera limitée à 5.000 exemplaires. *Ce sacrifice ne nous coüte aucun 
regret: le désir de rendre un noble hommage au plus beau génie 
de la littérature francaise nous aurait méme fait renoncer à tous 
bénéfices, s'ils n'étaient pas la juste balance des hasards attachés 
aux spéculations de commerce. Résolus cependant de ne point 
surcharger le prix des exemplaires . . . nous répartirons la somme 
entière de Deux cent Milles livres”. 

Il aurait été plus simple, semble-t-il, de baisser le prix des 
volumes dés le départ, mais Beaumarchais visait à faire des édi- 
tions de luxe. Que représentaient les 200.000 livres? La moitié 
du profit escompté? Beaumarchais se sentait-il coupable à l'idée 
de tirer profit de la mort, encore trés récente, de Voltaire? Ou 
était-ce seulement une nouvelle manceuvre publicitaire? Qu'il y 
eut là une manifestation de mauvais goût fort inconvenante puis- 
qu'elle s’adressait à un monument littéraire dédié à Voltaire età son 
siécle, Beaumarchais ne s'en rendait pas compte un seul instant. 
Toujours est-il que la loterie, fondée sur la loterie royale de France, 
fut tirée et que quatre cents souscripteurs reçurent un prix”. 

Malgré la mort de Maurepas en 1781, malgré l'opposition achar- 
née de l'église et des parlements, et une véritable pluie de bro- 
chures satiriques et anonymes — en cela Beaumarchais récoltait 
ce qu'il avait semé — le travail continuait à Kehl. Au début de 
1785, un homme de grande valeur, ancien ministre de la Guerre, 
Gilbert de La Hogue remplace Le Tellier. A cette date, trente et 
un volumes furent mis en vente. 

L'année précédente, Linguet éditeur des Annales politiques, se 
proposait de publier une Collection des Œuvres corrigées de Vol- 
taire. Les textes avaient été expurgés; le prospectus déclarait: ‘La 
timide pudeur ne craindra plus de les toucher. Le Pére les verra 


20 en outre, la Société s'engageait à l'attribution de cette récompense? 
créer, à perpétuité ‘le prix annuel Beaumarchais ne le dit pas. 
d'une Médaille d'or du poids de 21 |a liste des gagnants figure dans le 
cinquante louis, frappé du portrait de dernier paragraphe de l'4vis de la 
M. de Voltaire’. Ce prix serait remis à Société littéraire typographique, sur les 
un écrivain. Qui désigneraitlelauréat œuvres de Voltaire. 
et quelles seraient les critéres pour 
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sans alarmes dans les mains de ses enfants; l'instituteur dans celles 
de ses éléves"*, Dans le Courrier de l’Europe du 17 février 1784 
paraît une lettre signée ‘Un abonné’. Il ne fait aucun doute que 
Beaumarchais en soit l'auteur: ‘La Capucinade de M. de Voltaire 
étant donc le titre le plus heureux que puisse donner à cette 
mutilation l'Auteur des Annales, nous l'invitons à l'adopter, s'il 
n'a pas encore fait un choix; en lui observant, en passant, qu'il 
propose de la faire payer un peu cher; et que 6 livres par volume, 
malgré le mérite de la chose et la pureté du motif, ne sont pas un prix 
plus modeste que l'entreprise'?. Ce genre de publication ne consti- 
tuait en aucun cas une menace pour l'édition de Kehl; d'autres 
problémes beaucoup plus graves se posaient alors à Beaumarchais. 

Il s’attendait certes à des contrefaçons mais n'imaginait pas que 
certains iraient jusqu'à copier ses éditions sans prendre la peine 
de le dissimuler, et ouvriraient méme des souscriptions à des édi- 
tions, répliques exactes de celles de Kehl”. Mais Beaumarchais 
n'était pas homme à refuser un combat, surtout conscient de son 
bon droit. Il se vit cependant obligé de supprimer l'édition de 


22 les Mémoires secrets du 27 février 
1784 laissent entendre que ‘l’abonné’ 
n'était autre que Beaumarchais. D'ail- 
leurs, Gunnar von Proschwitz montre 
que le dramaturge entretenait des rela- 
tions intéressantes avec le Courrier de 
l Europe; Introduction à l'étude du 
vocabulaire de Beaumarchais (Stock- 
holm 1956), pp.182-191. 

23 sous le titre Œuvres complettes de 
m. de Voltaire en soixante volumes 
in-8°, Imprimées d’après l’ Edition de la 
Société littéraire et typographique de 
Paris. Dans leur prospectus, ils 
reconnaissent qu'ils copient les édi- 
tions de Kehl et vont jusqu'à s'en 
vanter. “Donner à l'édition de Paris 
[en réalité l'édition de Kehl] une soeur 
qui en imitát la beauté, qui en égalát la 
correction, qui en suivit de prés la nais- 
sance, et qui, d'un prix moitié moindre, 
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fut propre à remplir les grands vuides 
que la première laissera dans les biblio- 
théques ordinaires, ne serait-ce point 
à la fois completter l'oeuvre de la 
Société Littéraire ? Unis d'intérét avec 
M. Ettinger de Gotha, qui, l'année 
derniére, a ouvert une souscription 
pour une édition des Oeuvres de Vol- 
taire. . . nous n'ignorons point qu'une 
société de Lausanne et de Berne vient 
de répandre un Prospectus'. Ils pro- 
mettent que leur édition ‘sera divisée 
en cinq livraisons de 12 volumes 
chacune, dont la premiére paraitra 
3 mois après l'édition de la Société litté- 
raire’. Le prix des soixante volumes 
serait fixé à 168 livres. L'édition de 
Gotha et celle de Lausanne étaient 
également des copies intégrales de 
celles de Kehl. 
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luxe in-quarto pour combattre ses adversaires à armes égales. 
Mais ceux-ci auraient dû savoir surtout depuis l'affaire Goezman 
qu'en provoquant ainsi Beaumarchais, et ils ne s'en privérent pas, 
ils couraient au désastre. Dans une brochure de quatre pages 
innocemment intitulée Avis de la Société littéraire typographique, 
sur les euvres de Voltaire, on retrouve le style clair et direct de 
l'auteur des célèbres Mémoires: ‘Jusqu’a présent les contre- 
facons ont été entreprises aprés que les éditions originales ont été 
publiées; mais anticiper la livraison d'une édition, ouvrir la sous- 
cription pour une contre-facon avant qu'un seul volume en ait 
paru, c'est ou s'accuser soi-méme d'avoir fait voler les proprié- 
taires pendant le cours de l'impression, ou promettre ce que l'on 
n'a pas’. 

Les éditeurs de Kehl proposent maintenant les ceuvres com- 
plétes de Voltaire en soixante volumes imprimés avec les carac- 
téres de Baskerville sur papier ordinaire in-octavo à 4, 3 ou 2 livres 
le volume. Ils offrent également une autre édition in-duodecimo 
en quatre-vingts volumes aux prix de 2 livres 10 sols ou 1 livre 
4 sols le volume, c'est-à-dire que les œuvres complètes reviennent 
à 96 livres. 

Beaumarchais voit s'écrouler, sous les coups qui lui sont portés, 
son beau réve d'édition luxueuse, imprimée avec amour et corri- 
gée avec soin, digne en un mot de figurer à côté de l Encyclopédie: 
"Nous recevons à l'instant un nouveau prospectus des contre- 
facteurs associés de Berne, Lausanne et Neuchátel, unis au sieur 
Wagnière. Etrange association! Le sieur Wagnière, ci-devant 
copiste chez M. de Voltaire, a pu commettre l'infidélité de tirer 
des doubles de quelques uns de ses derniers ouvrages; et nous, 
nous tenons de Madame Denis, niéce et héritiére de l'auteur, la 
totalité des originaux. Le Sieur Wagniére a pu escamoter quelques 
copies des lettres de cet auteur; nous avons ce trésor, et nous le 
garderons dix ans, s'il le faut, sans l'ouvrir. Beaumarchais ne 
devait pas mettre ses menaces à exécution: en 1787, cinquante et 
un volumes avaient paru et le 7 juillet Decroix envoyait les sept 
derniéres épreuves au libraire Ruault. 
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Autant Beaumarchais est dans son élément quand il écrit des 
comédies ou ses mémoires, autant son malaise et son inquiétude 
apparaissent dans le prospectus. Préoccupé d'assurer la clientéle 
de la qualité de l'édition, il ne cesse de souligner les frais consi- 
dérables engagés, de convaincre l'acheteur que ce serait pour lui 
tout bénéfice. Il est vendeur avant d'étre éditeur. Dans ses 
Mémoires, à propos de l'affaire Goezman, il expose une situation 
fort complexe avec une netteté et une précision remarquables; son 
style est clair, son ton assuré porte l'accent de la vérité. Dans le 
prospectus, il est hésitant, il se répéte, ses intentions et ses projets 
deviennent matiéres à prétextes; son besoin évident de toujours se 
justifier le rend suspect. 

Beaumarchais voudrait et pourrait écrire de facon simple et 
concise: ‘l’élégance que j'ambitionne est la désirable clarté; il n'y 
parvient que dans quelques courts paragraphes où il s'échauffe 
contre les contrefaçons. Comment expliquer cette confusion? A 
la base, les mobiles philosophiques, littéraires et commerciaux se 
contredisent. Les intentions nobles sont mélées d'un désir de 
gloire; un courant de philanthropie parcourt ses écrits et le résul- 
tat est un manque d'unité, et pire encore, un manque de goût et 
de mesure. Beaumarchais s'efforce de faire oublier la pauvreté du 
prospectus: “comme ce n'est pas un morceau d'éloquence, il n'en 
faut point faire la fable du meunier et de l'áne. On ne peut conten- 
ter tout le monde' (Watts, p.95). 

L'édition de Voltaire s'avérait un désastre financier (voir Bar- 
ber). Les souscriptions ne se montaient qu'à environ 2.500. Beau- 
marchais laissa les arriérés s’accumuler à Kehl, et en septembre 
1791 le margrave régla généreusement l'affaire. Une partie du 
matériel de l'imprimerie de Kehl fut vendue en 1795 à un impri- 
meur de Strasbourg”. 

Deux ans plus tard et aprés le retour de Beaumarchais de son 
exil à Hambourg, dans l'édition de la Mere coupable de 1797, on 


*! Beaumarchais, ‘Troisième mé- 25 P. H. Muir, “The Kehl edition of 
moire [contre Kornmann]’, Œuvres Voltaire’, The Library (septembre 
complétes (Paris 1865), p.468. 1948), 5 S.iii.85-100. 
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voit l'avis suivant de l'éditeur: ‘Le Citoyen Rondonneau prévient 
en outre ses Concitoyens qu'il vient d'ouvrir la vente de ce qui 
reste des Œuvres de Voltaire, édition de Kell in-8 et in-12'. Cinq 
ans après la mort de Beaumarchais, les Œuvres complètes de Vol- 
taire, édition de Kehl, étaient proposées dans une vente publique 
à Paris. Les 1.570 séries dela collection in-octavo et in-duodecimo 
étaient à vendre pour la somme de 677.080 francs!*. 

La postérité a peu reconnu sa grande dette envers Beaumarchais, 
qui en dépit de toutes les difficultés réalisa son édition. La faillite 
financiére de celle-ci due au déclin d'intérét dans Voltaire tout de 
suite aprés sa mort, ne diminue en rien le mérite de l'éditeur. 
Imprimer l’œuvre complete, surtout d'une telle envergure, était 
déjà une conception moderne. 

C'est grace à ce projet qualifié de‘ Voltaire figaroisé’** par Cathe- 
rine 11 que furent préservés l'esprit de Voltaire ainsi que l'inté- 
gralité de son ceuvre. Beaumarchais était, à sa facon, un véritable 
représentant du dix-huitiéme siécle. Rien ne caractérise plus 
l'esprit des philosophes qu'une phrase écrite par le pére de Figaro 
à lord Shelburne: ‘Vous savez que pendant que la politique et la 
guerre divisent les Etats, les sciences et les beaux-arts raprochent 
les particuliers; et que le monde littéraire et philosophique est une 
grande famille réunie pour le bonheur et l'instruction des hommes’ 
(Catalogue Andrieux, no.17). 


26 Muir, p.99. L'Impératrice ne fut sance, et il a été cruellement calomnié 
pas la seule à satiriser ce projet comme à ce sujet’; Lettre de m. Panckoucke, 
le constata Panckoucke: ‘Le Public lui p.17. 

[à Beaumarchais] doit de la reconnais- 
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The Fictional letter in the memoir novel: 
Robert Challe’s [lustres Frangoises 


By Lawrence J. Forno 


Robert Challe contributed to the building of narrative techniques 
both in the domain of memoir fiction and letter fiction. They 
proved invaluable in the subsequent unfolding of the eighteenth- 
century novel as a genre having its own recognizable set of 
methods and procedures. Challe is an acutely conscious artisan 
of novelistic techniques and manipulates his narrative modes as 
advantageously as possible. 

His collection of seven tales entitled Les ///ustres Francoises, 
first published in 1713, is cast in the form of what I would call 
‘oral memoirs’. The reason for this is that the narrative viewpoint 
of at least four of the seven stories is fixed in the person of the 
chief protagonist of each tale who orally narrates to a circle of 
intimates his recently-lived experiences in life and love. This use 
of a type of first-person memoir technique is naturally in the 
mainstream of contemporary novelistic trends. For since the 
1680s, and even before, fiction-writers had been turning to such 
pseudo-historical forms as vies, histoires, relations, and mémoires 
in order to exploit the potential for credibility inherent in these 
forms—a credibility, moreover, which was sorely needed to 
boost the sagging status of a genre which had never enjoyed 
acceptance in the hierarchy of established literary forms. Challe 
broke away from the practice of tying fiction to the coat-tails of 
history and struck out on a course which, as the later history of 
the novel showed, led eventually into the mainstream of modern 
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realism. For he sought to imitate the real by rendering a true-to- 
life portrait of a given segment of society, to wit, the Parisian 
bourgeoisie of the late seventeenth century. He recognized the 
futility of continuing to deal in the fake currency of pseudo- 
history, as had such notorious and successful practitioners of the 
nouvelle historique as Courtilz de Sandras and Saint-Réal. Challe 
deliberately rejected the crutch of history by expressly commit- 
ting anachronisms in his text and by denying any knowledge of 
the identity of his characters. The evolution of the novel has been 
traced from authentic memoirs (for example, Commynes and La 
Rochefoucauld) to pseudo-memoirs (Courtilz and Hamilton) to 
memoir-type novels (Gil Blas)". Les [lustres Françoises fits pre- 
cisely in this last category. 

The pseudo-memoir novelists initiated the wide-scale use of 
the first-person narrative which won great acceptance in the 
eighteenth century as the preferred technique of novelists. The 
first part of the eighteenth century saw the dominance of the 
memoir form; the second, of the epistolary. The memoir form, 
exemplified by Gil Blas and Manon Lescaut, consists in the hero 
relating the story of his life, or at least part of it, up to the present 
time. The hero is looking back on events and has the benefit 
of hindsight. As mentioned above, the stories of Les Jlustres 
Frangoises are forms of memoirs since the protagonists recount 
their recent experiences to a present audience of friends. This 
memoir form differs in one significant respect from the traditional 
memoir structure by the fact that the tales are encased in a frame 
narrative that occurs in fictitious present time. Thus, the action 
of the stories is constantly brought up to the present moment, 
and fresh developments are often revealed to an unwitting nar- 
rator in the very course of his narration. The effect of this is to 
increase the vividness of narration and to go one step further than 
the conventional memoir novel. As Robert Day points out in 


1 see Georges May, Le Dilemme du 
roman au XVIII"* siècle (New Haven 
&c. 1963), p.156. 
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reference to the letter novel in general: "The author may give his 
story vividness and at the same time artistically disrupt an or- 
ganized relation in which everything is properly subordinated and 
arranged ... in order to present action in the chaotic and un- 
finished manner in which we ordinarily see it in life". 

Challe improves upon the memoir technique in another im- 
portant way—by the significant use he makes of letters. His 
adoption of the fictitious epistle foreshadows in a minor way the 
dominant position held in the second half of the century by the 
letter novel. The letter written by a mistress or lover allows 
Challe to exploit one of the resources of the epistolary technique: 
the possibility of presenting the viewpoint of more than one 
character. This multiple perception of events proved to be 
especially useful in the story of Des Frans and Silvie where the 
heroine's letter from a convent enlightens her husband about the 
presumed adultery of which he had falsely accused her. 

There are twenty-seven letters and ‘billets’ in Les Z/lustres 
Françoises. Some are purely confessional — memoir letters’ in the 
phrase of Vivienne Mylne’—and differ from the narrative mode 
of the memoir novel in that the latter shows the protagonist 
looking back on the action, whereas in the epistolary mode, the 
letter-writer is composing the letter in the heat of the moment and 
cannot foresee the outcome. The majority of Challe’s letters, 
however, can be termed ‘event’ (Mylne, p.150) or ‘action’ letters 
(in the expression of F. Jost*). These letters have a functional role 
in the plot. 

Letters play a capital role in four tales: Des Ronais-Dupuis, 
Terny-Bernay, Des Prez-Epine, and Des Frans-Silvie. Only 
one story, Jussy-Fenoüil, contains no letters at all. Challe uses 
the epistolary element as a conscious tool of narrative technique, 


2 Told in letters: epistolary fiction 4‘Le Roman épistolaire et la tech- 
before Richardson (Ann Arbor 1966), nique narrative au xvin” siècle’, 
p.7. CLS (1966), iii.397-427. 

3 The Eïighteenth-century French 
novel (Manchester 1965), p.149. 
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subordinate to, but complementing his chief device which is that 
of the oral memoir. In fact, it is just because he regards the letter 
as an integral part of his narrative presentation that he fore- 
shadows such later epistolary novelists as Laclos, Rousseau, 
Marivaux, Richardson, and even Montesquieu whose Lettres 
persanes appeared only eight years after the publication of Les 
Illustres Frangoises. Far from being a decorative or instructional 
element, as were the letters sprinkled throughout the baroque 
novel, and unlike the pseudo-documentary letter of the nouvelle 
historique, the letters exchanged between heroes and heroines of 
the several tales of Les Z/lustres Francoises play a serious role by 
spurring on the action and influencing the outcome of events, as 
well as by revealing character. Whereas a few letters aim simply 
at arousing sympathy in the reader, most are action-oriented in 
which the parties find themselves at odds over a given issue, and 
their clash results in new developments in the plot. The action 
letter is firmly enmeshed in the movement of the story as it 
demands some initiative from a flagging hero or provokes the 
wrath of a parent stunned by the discovery of a child's secret 
marriage. The exchange of letters between protagonists is there- 
fore more than a way to tell the story—it is often the story itself. 
The meditative sort of confessional letter is not suited to Challe's 
passionate and energetic heroes who seek the solution to pro- 
blems in actions, not words. It can be seen how the action- 
oriented missive fits well into the rapid pace of a Challian story 
and provides a narrative mode, adjunct to the oral memoir, that is 
capable of providing the immediacy of presentation characteristic 
of Challe's total fictional approach. As Bertil Romberg points 
out—and it applies well to Challe's use of the letter: ‘one of the 
most essential features of the epistolary novel [is] simultaneity of 
experience and narration, which creates a vibrant uncertainty 
about the future and the outcome of the events.” 


5 Studies in the narrative technique of and H. H. Borland (Stockholm 1962), 
the first-person novel, trans. M. Taylor — p.53. 
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Challe is not, however, unaware of the ability of the letter to 
present feeling and emotion in a personal way. His basic narrative 
mode stresses the outward event and the actions of the characters. 
The Challian hero wastes little time ruminating on his inner 
motives and impulses. The epistolary technique was one means 
employed by early eighteenth-century novelists to introduce 
subjectivity into their stories. As Robert Day notes (p.6), the 
epistolary narrative ‘represents a stage in the development of 
technique for depicting and analyzing emotion, thought, motive, 
character, and reaction to events—the background and climate 
before and in which events take place— rather than the events 
themselves'. Challe has seized on this technique as a means of 
analyzing the feelings of characters and to bring out an emotional 
component in his stories, often masked behind the quick pace of 
the narration. 

In the classic epistolary novel such as Les Liaisons dangereuses 
the reader witnesses the unfolding of emotion and event just as 
would a spectator at a drama, so much so that F. C. Green could 
see the letter novel as having the effect of closing the gap between 
novel and drama’. The chronological perspective of the narrator 
in Challe's tales is different because he is looking back on the 
action. Yet his presence in the novel is very much up to the mo- 
ment as he narrates his talein the context ofa frame story currently 
taking place. Thus he can recite the text of letters, already written, 
in the present situation of the frame story. In this way Challe 
succeeds in compensating for the loss of immediacy, which usual- 
ly accompanies the classic epistolary presentation. The recital ofa 
letter by the narrator thereby brings back some of the vividness 
of the original moment of creation and prevents the letters from 
taking on the musty air of a bygone document. The introduction 
of a directly-quoted letter heightens the immediacy of contact 


ê see ‘Some observations on tech-  Formprobleme in der Literatur (Heidel- 
nique and form in the French r7th- ^ berg 1959), p.213. 
and 18th-century novel’, Stil- und 
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between reader and character, and this, in fact, constitutes one of 
the essential merits of the epistolary novel. Montesquieu, whose 
Lettres persanes was one of the first such successful novels, made 
this observation on the myriad imitations his novel spawned in 
the eighteenth century: 'D'ailleurs, ces sortes de romans réus- 
sissent ordinairement, parce que l'on rend compte soi-méme de 
sa situation actuelle; ce qui fait plus sentir les passions que tous les 
récits qu'on en pourroit faire". 

In Challe's ‘Histoire de m. Des Ronais et de mlle Dupuis’, 
letters constitute a pivotal element in the action of the story by 
first cementing the relationship between the lovers, and then 
causing it to break up temporarily. In the early stages of their 
courtship, Des Ronais is called away from Paris on business. A 
flow of letters from Manon strengthens and intensifies his love 
for her. In fact, he finds her letters more enticing even than the 
sound of her voice and says this about them: ‘J’avois connu son 
esprit dans nos conversations; et il est certain que jamais fille 
n'en a eu de plus aisé. Elle ne réve point à ce qu'elle dit, et parle 
plus juste qu'un autre ne pourroit penser, mais ses lettres l'em- 
portent sur tout, j'en fus charmé. C'est un stile concis, chátié, 
naturel et patétique, revétu d'un certain caractére touchant, qui 
pénétre mille fois plus que la parole animée du son de la voix et 
des gestes du corps." He then quotes one of her letters in full 
as an illustration of her style, wit, and character, thereby fleshing 
out the descriptive portrait of her personality which had been 
presented earlier. So infatuated does he become with her on 
account of her letters that he shows some of them to provincial 
acquaintances who plainly admire her from just seeing her writing 
style. Here, then, is one example of the novelist's effective utiliza- 
tion of the epistle in his novel. 


7 Quelques réflexions sur les Lettres references are to this edition. The 
persanes in Œuvres complètes, ed. ^ original spelling and punctuation have 
Roger Caillois (Paris 1949), i.129. been kept, but the accented *e', erratic 

3 Les Illustres Frangoises, ed. Frédé- in Challe, has been standardized 
ric Deloffre (Paris 1959), i.29. All ^ according to modern usage. 
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Àn even more striking example of the role of the letter occurs 
at the denouement. Manon had agreed to transmit letters between 
monsieur de Terny and Clémence Bernay, the protagonists of a 
later tale, who needed this service to ward off parental suspicion. 
Challe has recourse in this episode to the shop-worn fictional 
device of the accidentally-discovered letter to move the story in 
the desired direction. Consequently, Des Ronais comes into 
possession of a letter sent by Terny to Clémence via Manon, and 
he mistakenly believes it was meant for his fiancée. Verisimilitude 
is cast to the winds as the letter speaks of a rival whom the writer 
swears to do away with, thereby giving the perplexed Des 
Ronais the impression that Manon had been secretely cavorting 
with a lover who is now prepared to settle differences by killing 
Des Ronais. The hero's outrage is such that no amount of pro- 
testation from Manon can prevent him from causing a complete 
estrangement between them. The misunderstanding continues 
until Terny narrates his adventures in a subsequent session and 
succeeds in convincing Des Ronais that he was the author of the 
ill-fated letter and Clémence its intended recipient. 

Some of the best prose in Les Illustres Frangoises is found in 
Clémence Bernay's letters from the convent to her lover, m. De 
Terny. The situation immediately calls to mind the celebrated 
Portuguese nun and her five epistles to a French officer (Terny is 
also an army officer). In fact, Giorgio Mirandola? has enunciated 
the parallels between Clémence's letters and those of the Portu- 
guese nun, and concludes that Challe may very well have found 
his inspiration for this episode of his novel in the Lettres portu- 
gaises. It will be recalled that one of the reasons for the immense 
success of the Lettres portugaises was that it was thought to be 
authentic, and it is likely that Challe had this potential for veri- 
similitude in mind when he decided to introduce letters into his 


9 “Robert Chasles e le Lettres portu- 
gatses’, Studi francesi (1965), ix.271- 
275- 
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novel. And in no other tale does he exploit the epistolary tech- 
nique so well as in Terny-Bernay. Part of the reason for this 
success is the convincing counterpoint of masculine and feminine 
sensitivities as manifested in the letters ofthe hero and the heroine. 
In the words of Frédéric Deloffre: ‘Chasles, qui du reste peut 
trouver des modèles dans une œuvre telle que es Lettres Por- 
tugaises, sait parfaitement opposer au style brutal et heurté des 
hommes . . . le lyrisme des femmes aux moments pathétiques.!"" 

The daughter of a greedy and tyrannical father, Clémence 
Bernay is shut up in a convent where she remains for the greater 
part of the story till rescued by her lover. Thus Challe finds 
perfect justification for the exchange of letters between hero and 
heroine, and the physical barrier of the convent walls adds just 
the right amount of pathos and poignancy to the situation. The 
theme of the abandoned woman is therefore coupled with the 
epistolary technique which brings out much of the ‘sensibilité of 
the theme. It is worth noting that Challe, who was ever alert to 
questions of verisimilitude, observes realistic criteria in setting 
up the various correspondences that take place in the novel. 
Among these criteria there may be included physical separation 
of the correspondents necessitating the exchange of letters, and 
the reasonable length of the letters involved, as well as the physi- 
cal capability of the writer to compose a letter. In addition, the 
illusion of reality is heightened by the frequent attention paid to 
practical matters such as agreement on time and place to transmit 
letters, use of intermediaries, use of pseudonyms, and the like. 
A collection of letters is therefore likely to fulfill its novelistic role 
to the extent that it imitates a real-life correspondence. 

Terny himself points out one of the advantages of carrying on 
a love affair by letter. He explains it in this way: ‘On avance bien 
plus ses affaires d’amour avec une cloitrée qu’avec une fille du 
monde. La raison en est, que tous les hommes sont pour une 


7°“Un mode préstendhalien d'ex-  Chasles was formerly thought to be 
pression de la sensibilité à la fin du the spelling of the author's name. 
xvu™ siècle’, CATEF (1959), xi.23. 
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renfermée matiére à tentation, et outre cela, le papier ne rougis- 
sant pas, elles s'expliquent bien plus hardiment qu'elles ne par- 
leroient, et s'engagent bien davantage. Elles se font méme une 
espéce d'habitude des paroles de tendresse les plus expressives: et 
lors qu'aprés cela un amant les voit en particulier, il n'a que fort 
peu de peine à leur faire soutenir par des effets, ce qu'elles ont 
promis par écrit. Je fus convaincu de cette vérité par la lettre que 
je reçus et que voici’ (1.137). 

He then produces Clémence's first letter written from the con- 
vent and remarks that he saved all her letters and that some are 
quite long because ‘les religieuses n'épargnent ni le tems ni le 
papier, et donnent carriére à leur passion, qui seule les occupe 
faute de dissipation’ (i.137-138). The heroine avows in that letter 
the dilemma of her situation. It rests on her desire to escape from 
the convent and her dependence on Terny to help her do so, but, 
at the same time, her fear of compromising her virtue by having 
to depend too much on her lover. She concludes by placing her 
trust in his judgment and adding a practical note concerning the 
facilitation of their future correspondence in view of the perils 
inherent in attempting to exchange love letters through convent 
walls. She advises him: *N'envoyez ici que des laquais bien ins- 
truits et toujours une lettre dévote, parce que je suis obligée de les 
faire voir à la Supérieure. Qu'on me donne les autres en cachette, 
je donnerai les réponses de même” (1.140). 

The result of this letter is Terny's firm resolution to rescue her 
at all costs. His plans are interrupted, however, when he is 
suddenly called away to serve in the army. Clémence's next letter 
bears all the marks of the abandoned woman as she complains 
bitterly over his leaving her to fight in battle. The style of this 
letter reflects her mood with its frequent exclamations and ques- 
tions betraying anxiety and feelings ofaloneness. She writes: “Que 
vais-je devenir? Ne vous ai-je vû que pour vous perdre? Vous 
m'aviez promis de me tirer d'ici, vous partez et vous m'y laissez! 
Ne deviez-vous pas me mettre dans la nécessité de vous suivre? 
. . . Que dis-je? Toute ma raison cède au désespoir où votre départ 
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me jette: je ne me connois plus. Quelle vie vais-je mener! Et vous 
quelle sûreté me donnez-vous de ne me point oublier? Dois-je 
croire vos lettres et vos sermens? Votre départ ne les dément-ils 
pas? Quelle süreté pour l'avenir? Ou plutót quelle certitude de 
votre peu de sincérité? . . . J'ai refusé un homme qu'on m’offroit: 
celui à qui je me suis offerte m'abandonne! Malheureuse! J'aban- 
donne tout à mon tour. Adieu Monsieur, votre départ m'aprend 
à ne plus compter sur vous, et tout le reste du monde ne m'est 
de rien’ (1.143). 

Rousseau felt obliged to defend the unorthodox style of the 
love letters in Julie, saying: ‘Une lettre que l'amour a réellement 
dictée, une lettre d'un amant vraiment passionné, sera lache, dif- 
fuse, toute en longueurs, en désordre, en répétitions’. The appeal 
is once again made to a supposed authenticity to justify a depar- 
ture from literary usage. In the excerpt from Clémence Bernay's 
letter just quoted, Challe employs the same artifice by seeming to 
reproduce the style of a letter written in the heat of emotion. 

Upon his return from war Terny once again leaves Paris, this 
time for Avignon, where he hopes to take advantage of the right 
of sanctuary to prepare for his marriage to Clémence. The 
practical matter of exchanging letters over this distance, plus the 
added barrier of the convent walls, again manifests itself. Says 
Terny: *Nous primes des mesures pour la süreté de nos lettres, 
parce que son pére étoit tout puissant auprés des directeurs de la 
Poste’ (1.149). The arrangement he refers to is the use of Manon 
Dupuis as an intermediary to transmit letters from him under the 
pseudonym of Gauthier. The embarrassment caused by the 
discovery of one such ‘Gauthier’ letter by Des Ronais is recorded 
in the tale of Des Ronais-Dupuis, cited above. In passing, it is 
interesting to note that the Gauthier letter is an example of 
Challe's intertwining his stories in such a way that their meanings 
become clear only when juxtaposed. 


11 La Nouvelle Héloïse, ed. R. Po- 
meau (Paris 1960), p.741. 
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Meanwhile Clémence writes a third letter to Terny who receives 
it in Grenoble. Here she recapitulates the events which had tran- 
spired since his absence. She relates that her father had decided 
to remove her from the convent and compel her to marry a man 
of his choice. She managed to escape from home and take up 
residence in a convent unknown to her father. She concludes this 
letter again on a practical note by advising Terny to address 
future letters to her under the name of Gauthier using Manon 
Dupuis as intermediary. As mentioned above, the result is the 
infamous Gauthier letter in which Terny swears the destruction 
of his rival, the suitor whom her father had chosen, and he further 
declares his intention of rescuing her within a fortnight. 

Once more Terny's plans go astray as he is forced to flee to 
England as the result of a duel in which he inflicted wounds on 
his rival for Clémence's hand. She succeeds in finding an agent 
to transmit letters to her exiled lover. Alas, over twenty letters 
flow from her pen and there is no reply forthcoming. She allows 
for the possibility that he may not be receiving them. In the fifth 
letter quoted in the story she makes her most passionate and 
urgent appeal. Her frenzied desire to escape is fed by the disgust 
she feels for all aspects of monastic life. This letter pricks the 
slothful hero out of his complacency, and now nothing stands in 
his way as he successfully executes a daring rescue while Clé- 
mence is in the chapel preparing to take final vows. The end of 
the story bears out Terny's observation that love affairs advance 
more rapidly with a cloistered girl than with one who is free. It 
may be safely said, I think, that the letters of Clémence in this tale 
are the best-written of all those in Les Illustres Frangoises, and in 
general letters play a greater role in the plot of this story than 
they do in any other in the novel. 

‘L’Histoire de m. Des Frans et de Silvie’, perhaps Challe's best, 
contains only one quoted letter, but it is of supreme importance 
to the story. Its significance has been contested by Champfleury’? 


12 Ze Réalisme (Geneva 1967), p.37. 
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who, though an enthusiastic admirer of Les [lustres Frangotses, 
was nevertheless of the opinion that Challe committed a flaw 
by introducing this penitent letter of Silvie from the convent. 
According to the author of Le Réalisme, Challe should have 
eliminated the letter just as Prévost does not have Manon Lescaut 
repenting before her death, but closes his story on the assumption 
that the heroine had suffered sufficiently through such a cruel 
death to expiate her sins. Champfleury opens the issue by ques- 
tioning the artistic wisdom of ending this tale of Silvie by having 
her avow anguish and guilt over her illicit relations with a certain 
Galloiiin. This man had forced her to submit to him by admin- 
istering to her a rite of black magic. Des Frans, to whom she was 
married, and who was unaware of her innocence, took his revenge 
on the ill-starred heroine who ended her days in a convent. 
Before dying at a young age she composed the Galloüin letter 
which eventually found its way into her husband's hands. The 
letter makes clear her innocence, suffering, and penitence. More- 
over, it is appropriate on the emotional plane because it recapit- 
ulates all the torment she had experienced over her alleged sin. 
This is an example of a purely confessional letter, however, since 
it does nothing to advance the plot. 

If Robert Challe's identity long remained a problem, Zes 
[lustres Frangoises led a less obscure existence. This, his only 
novel, appeared anonymously in 1713. Its subsequent popularity 
is attested to by the fifteen to twenty editions in which it appeared 
in the course of the eighteenth century. Recent scholarship has 
established the firm hypothesis that it had a definite influence on 
such important works as La Vie de Marianne, Manon Lescaut, 
Pamela,and Clarissa Harlowe*. Furthermore, the attentive reader 


?? see the introduction of F. Deloffre — 1955), pp.64-69; Claire Eliane Engel, 


and R. Picard to Manon Lescaut 
(1965); Henri Roddier, ‘Robert 
Challes inspirateur de Richardson et 
de l'abbé Prévost', RLC (1947), xxi.5- 
38; also his L’4dbé Prévost (Paris 
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Le Véritable abbé Prévost (Monaco 
1957), pp.131-138; F. Deloffre, intro- 
duction to Za Vie de Marianne (Paris 
1963), pp-Xxi-xxv. 
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may well detect echoes from Challe's pages in both Diderot's Za 
Religieuse and his Jacques le fataliste. 

The structure of Challe's novel is that of a group of intertwined 
short stories. While not in itself an epistolary novel, it contains 
significant epistolary elements in its narrative texture. Challe's 
talent for story-telling, evident in the spinning of the seven tales, 
is clearly abetted by a skillful use of the letter form which permits 
him to explore and express emotion, sentiment, and the inner life 
of characters. He thereby foreshadows later eighteenth-century 
authors who employed many of the same techniques in creating 
full-fledged letter novels which came to occupy a prominent place 
by mid-century, a place it still retained when the ancien régime 
came to a close. 
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Parody and truth in mme Riccoboni s 
continuation of La Vie de Marianne 


by Ronald C. Rosbottom 


According to tradition mme Marie Jeanne Riccoboni composed 
her continuation of Marivaux's La Vie de Marianne on a wager. 
A friend had said that Marivaux’s style was inimitable, and the 
would-be writer went to her study, leafed through Marivaux’s 
novel and dashed off an imitation that even the author himself is 
said to have admired’. Mme Riccoboni gave credence to the story 
in a prefatory letter she wrote to the first complete edition of the 
continuation: ‘Faudra-t-il conter à tout le monde l'espéce de pari 
qui me fit imiter le style de M. de Marivaux, dans un temps où, 
n'ayant jamais rien écrit, je n'en avais point un à moi? C'est une 
plaisanterie de société, une folie de ma jeunesse’ (Marianne, 
p.582). Yet, despite the apocryphal nature of the story, and the 
apparent modesty of mme Riccoboni, the continuation that she 
wrote remains the only contemporary criticism of Marivaux's 
novel which shows an awareness of the thematic and stylistic 
complexities of La Vie de Marianne. 

As each part of Marianne appeared serially from 1731 to 1741 
it was welcomed by the generally unenthusiastic criticism that 
Marivaux had come to expect for his works. The most consistent 


lwe find first mention of this La Vie de Marianne (Paris 1957), 
account in the Avertissement which  pp.583-584. Subsequent references to 
headed the 1786 edition of mme Ricco- — Marivaux's novel and the continua- 
boni's complete works. The text is tion will be to this edition. 
reproduced in F. Deloffre's edition of 
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critic was Desfontaines, who, whether writing for his Vouvelliste 
du Parnasse or for Prévost's Pour et contre, was equally dis- 
paraging: "Marianne a bien de l'esprit, mais elle a du babil et du 
jargon; elle conte bien, mais elle moralise trop." And of the second 
part: ‘Je ne dis rien du style. Il est étonnant qu'aprés le dégoût 
que le public a marqué pour cette facon d'écrire trés ridicule (il 
est nécessaire de le dire hautement), on y revienne encore. Heu- 
reusement l'exemple n'est plus contagieux. Il n'est pas vraisem- 
blable que M. de Marivaux puisse se flatter d’être jamais imité.” 
Such comments were not out of the ordinary, and Marivaux was 
obviously affected by this type of criticism*. The atmosphere 
created by it was such that a young writer, Crébillon fils, felt 
confident in making Marivaux the subject of a vicious parody 
in his story Zanzai et Néadarné (1734), where the author of La 
V'ie de Marianne is depicted as a near-sighted mole named Mous- 
tache. At one point, Tanzai says: ‘Je ne parle plus à Moustache 
de son jargon, je vois qu'il est né avec elle; mais à propos de quoi 
ce monceau d'idées toujours les mémes, quoique différemment 
exprimées?” 

As is evident, most of the criticism of Marivaux’s novel was 
directed toward his style and Marianne’s numerous réflexions. 
Seldom did any critic choose to criticize the content of La Vie 
de Marianne for any other reason than to show another example 
of Marivaux’s disregard for tradition’. Prévost, in a brief remark 
about part v of the novel, did venture the following opinion con- 


2 Le Nouvelliste du Parnasse (1731), criticism of him (1959 ed., pp.199- 


cited by Deloffre, p.Ixvi. 

3 Le Pour et contre, ii.247. 

^ we have a few examples of Mari- 
vaux's reaction to contemporary 
criticism. One occasion is in the sixth 
number of Le Cabinet du philosophe 
(March-April 1734) where Marivaux 
answers Desfontaines's criticism of 
Marianne’s style. Another instance is 
in part 1v of Le Paysan parvenu where 
he answers directly Crébillon fils’s 
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5 for the remainder of this pertinent 
passage, see Deloffre, pp.lxx-Ixxi. 

$ the two most criticized episodes in 
La Vie de Marianne were the famous 
quarrel scene between mme Dutour 
and the coachman (pp.92-98), and the 
‘infidelity’ of Valville (see Deloffre, 
p.xli, note 1, for a discussion of this 
episode). 
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cerning the appropriateness of Marivaux’s style: ‘Ceux qui savent 
que le cceur a son analyse comme l'esprit, et que les sentiments 
sont aussi capables de variété et de diversité que les pensées ne 
seront pas surpris qu'un écrivain qui s'attache à développer . . . 
les facultés du cœur . . . conduise le lecteur par des voies qui lui 
semble nouvelles, et qu'il emploie pour s'exprimer des termes et 
des figures aussi extraordinaires que ses découvertes." But such 
perspicacity was rare, and it is for this reason that mme Ricco- 
boni's continuation, written in 1751, and published in 1761, is of 
importance to us. 

Marie Jeanne Riccoboni, née Laboras de Mézières, had married 
into the well-known family of Italian actors, and had tried acting 
herself, even playing in some of Marivaux’s own comedies*. She 
was not very successful as an actress, and at the age of 37, in 1751, 
she turned to writing with the parodic continuation of Marianne 
as her first effort. Many young writers, as had been the case of 
Marivaux himself, begin their careers as parodists or imitators of 
better-known novelists, and mme Riccoboni was evidently no 
exception. Noris it exceptional that she chose to parody Marivaux. 
She had most likely read the first part of Marianne, at the im- 
pressionable age of 17, in 1731 when it was published. She prob- 
ably knew Marivaux personally, too, as he was friendly with 
several members of her father-in-law's troupe. Also in 1751 
Marivaux was at the height of his reputation, having been elected 
to the Academy, in preference to Voltaire, in 1742, and several of 
his plays were in the permanent repertory of the Italian troupe as 
well as the Comédie française. 

Although fourteen years separate the composition of the con- 
tinuation® and the publication of the definitive, signed edition in 


7 Le Pour et contre (octobre 1736), 
ix.273. The complete text of Marianne 
may be found in Deloffre, p.lxxv. 

8 Emily A. Crosby, Une romancière 
oubliée: mme Riccoboni (Paris 1924), 
p.66. Subsequent biographical infor- 


mation on mme Riccoboni comes 
from this study, the only one of the 
authoress. 

?first published partially in 1761 
under the title Continuation de la vie 
de Marianne with an accompanying 
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1765, this does not mean that mme Riccoboni was dissatisfied 
with her work. During this period, she had become an accom- 
plished and popular novelist in her own right, with such works 
as Lettres de mistriss Fanni Butlerd (1757), Histoire de m. le mar- 
quis de Cressy (1758), and Lettres de milady Juliette Catesby (1759). 
We can conclude then that she was confident in her abilities, and 
felt that her parody was worthy of presentation to the public 
under her name. No less a critic than Grimm agreed with her, 
writing in 1765: ‘Quant à la suite de Marianne, c'est une imitation 
parfaite de la maniére de Marivaux, mais d'un beaucoup meilleur 
goût. .. . Sa manière d'écrire, méme en se réglant sur un mauvais 
modèle, est très supérieure à celle de Marivaux. Cette femme a 
beaucoup de talent. Un ton distingué, un style élégant, léger et 
rapide, la mettront toujours au-dessus de toutes les femmes qui ont 
jugé à propos de se faire imprimer en ces derniers temps' (De- 
loffre, p.627, note 1). Such a left-handed compliment would un- 
doubtedly have adversely affected the sensitive Marivaux had he 
been alive to read it. At any rate, it was praise such as this that 
caused mme Riccoboni's continuation to be widely read and 
admired”. The portrait of Marianne which she gave her readers in 
this short piece was close enough to the truth to amuse them, and 
to convince many of them that it was Marivaux himself who had 
written it. For this reason alone, it is instructive to compare 
mme Riccoboni's continuation with La Vie de Marianne itself 


preface which admonished: ‘Lisez, ré- 
fléchissez, et ne cherchez pas même à 
découvrir de quelle plume a coulé cette 
continuation intéressante’. In 1765 it 
was published zn toto in a Recueil des 
piéces détachées de mme Riccoboni with 
a prefatory letter written by the novel- 
ist herself. This, and subsequent publi- 
cational information, comes from 
Deloffre, pp.581, note 1; 585, note 1; 
584, note 1. 

10 even Alembert, no mean critic 
himself, was careful, in his eulogy of 
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Marivaux, to distinguish mme Ricco- 
boni from the other amateurs who had 
attempted to finish Marivaux's novels: 
*Nous ne devons pourtant pas con- 
fondre avec eux Mme Riccoboni, qui, 
par une espéce de plaisanterie et de 
gageure, a essayé de continuer Ma- 
rianne en imitant le style de l'auteur. 
On ne saurait porter plus loin la 
vérité de l'imitation.' (‘Eloge de Mari- 
vaux’, in Théâtre complet, Paris 1964, 
p.22). 
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in order to understand how at least some of his contemporaries 
appreciated Marivaux's novel. 

The piece begins on an obvious note of stylistic parody. Ex- 
plaining why she has taken up the pen again after such a long 
time, mme Riccoboni's heroine says, addressing her correspon- 
dent: ‘J'écris pour vous, je vous ai promis la suite de mes aventures, 
je veux vous tenir parole; si cela déplait à quelqu'un, il n’y a qu'à 
me laisser là. Au fond j'écris pour m'amuser, j'aime à parler, à 
causer, à babiller méme: je réfléchis, tantót bien, tantót mal; j'ai 
de l'esprit, de la finesse, une espéce de naturel, une sorte de naif; 
... ainsi, madame, imaginez-vous bien que je serai toujours la 
méme, que le temps, l’âge ou la raison, ne m'ont point changée, 
ne m'ont seulement pas fait désirer de me corriger” (pp.585-586). 
Obviously, mme Riccoboni is laughing at the numerous re- 
minders of Marivaux's narrator that she is no writer and is con- 
cerned only with enjoying herself and amusing others, while at 
the same time insinuating that she is a better writer than most (see, 
for example, Marianne, pp.8, 9, 57, 209). It was standard pro- 
cedure for the novelistic narrator in the early eighteenth century 
to pretend artistic incompetence, but Marivaux had given an 
added dimension to the technique to better delineate Marianne 
the narrator's character. Mme Riccoboni was aware of this and 
the result is a rather obvious parody. It is continued when Tervire, 
the nun whose story encompasses the last three parts of Marianne, 
has to interrupt her tale. Mme Riccoboni's Marianne expresses 
relief, affirming that “en vérité son récit m'avait paru long: et la 
raison de cela, c'est qu'en m'occupant des chagrins de mon amie, 
je ne pouvais pas m'occuper des miens' (p.586). This is the 
Marianne that Marivaux often hinted at, but never entirely ex- 
posed: the coquette who is actually enjoying reliving her past for 
her correspondent. 

The primary subject of mme Riccoboni’s ‘Suite de Marianne 
qui commence où celle de M. de Marivaux est restée" is that of 
Marianne's revenge for Valville's infidelity. It will be remembered 
that while in a convent awaiting the final preparations for her 
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marriage to Valville, Marianne fell ill and was nursed by her 
friend, mlle Varthon. Valville meets mlle Varthon, is impressed, 
and slowly loses interest in Marianne. Eventually mme de Miran, 
Valville’s mother and Marianne's guardian, becomes aware of 
what had happened, as do most of her circle of friends. Marianne 
is at first crushed, then anger and pride take over, and she con- 
fronts Valville with a love letter he had written to mlle Varthon, 
thereby exposing his infidelity to her. She dismisses him and, 
despite his protestations, tells him that she will never marry 
him. 

This course of action seemed unrealistic to mme Riccoboni and 
evidently to many of Marivaux's readers; the Marianne that they 
had grown to know had not acted according to her true per- 
sonality when she told Valville that she could not marry him. Her 
despondency after her final rupture with Valville seemed com- 
pletely out of character. At the beginning of part vit Marivaux 
had himself attempted to soften this criticism by having Marianne 
explain: ‘J’ai ri de tout mon cœur, madame, de votre colère contre 
mon infidèle. . . . Valville n'est pas un monstre comme vous vous 
lefigurez. Non, c'est un homme fort ordinaire, madame. . . . C'est 
qu'au lieu d'une histoire véritable, vous avez cru lire un roman' 
(p.375). She is not finished yet with Valville, she explains: ‘Le 
goüt lui en reviendra: c'est pour se reposer qu'il s'écarte; il 
reprend haleine, il court aprés une nouveauté, et j'en redeviendrai 
une pour lui plus piquante que jamais' (p.377). 

Yet this explanation did not satisfy mme Riccoboni, and she uses 
the passage as a starting point for her own heroine's search for 
revenge. Instead of Marivaux's subtle portrait of a jilted coquette, 
we are confronted again by mme Riccoboni's parody (p.592): 


Il mesemble vous entendre me dire: Mais je ne vous reconnais 
plus, qu'est-ce que c'est donc cette Marianne qui pleure tou- 
jours? Vous voilà d'un grave, d'un pathétique! qu'avez-vous 
fait de votre coquetterie? ne vous souvenez-vous plus que vous 
étes jolie, que vous le savez? je suis épouvantée de votre sérieux, 
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peu s'en faut qu'il ne m'endorme: allons, finissez donc, qu'est- 
ce que cela signifie? 

Patience, madame, ne vous fachez pas; ma coquetterie n'est 
pas perdue, elle se retrouvera. Elle a changé d'objet pour un 
temps, j'ai laissé là mon visage, mes agréments sont à l'écart; 
mais je sais bien où les prendre, je m'en servirai quand il le 
faudra. 


In this same passage, mme Riccoboni's heroine goes on to ex- 
plain why she mus: avenge herself on Valville: *Quoique l'amour- 
propre semble quelquefois négliger ses intéréts, il n'en est pas 
moins ardent à les soutenir. Il est l’âme de tous nos mouvements, 
il agit en secret; nous ne l'apercevons seulement pas, et souvent 
nous lui sacrifions intérieurement dans l'instant même où nous 
croyons l'immoler ou l'anéantir' (p.592). Through this passage, 
mme Riccoboni shows herself to be aware of another of Mari- 
vaux's fundamental themes. The author of Za Vie de Marianne 
was an astute disciple of La Rochefoucauld. But, unlike the latter, 
who believed that man hid his voracious and uncontrollable 
amour-propre behind a mask in order better to subvert his fellows, 
Marivaux was less pessimistic”. A moderne, he felt that amour- 
propre was a vital force, necessary to any existence which was not 
be considered ‘médiocre’. Protected and controlled, this force 
was an important ingredient of social commerce. His heroine 
is always aware of her amour-propre, learning early in life of the 
large role it plays in her personality. She refers to it often, in 
such passages as these: 'On va d'abord au plus pressé; et le plus 
pressé pour nous, c'est nous-méme, c'est-à-dire, notre orgueil; 
car notre orgueil et nous, ce n'est qu'un, au lieu que nous et 
notre vertu, c'est deux’ (p.86); ‘Dans quelque affliction que nous 


11 Deloffre dismisses this passage in problem in the moral context of the 
the following note: ‘On reconnaît un period, see Marcel Raymond, ‘Du 
thème cher à La Rochefoucauld plutôt  Jansénisme à la morale de l'intérêt’, 
qu’à Marivaux’ (p.592). Mercure de France (mai-août 1957), 

12 for an excellent analysis of this  cccxxx.238-255. 
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soyons plongées, notre vanité fait toujours ses fonctions; elle n'est 
jamais en défaut, et la gloire de nos charmes est une affaire à part 
dont rien ne nous distrait’ (p.313); 'L'amour-propre tire parti 
de tout, il prend ce qu'il peut, suivant l'áge et l'état oà nous 
sommes' (p.487). 

Mme Riccoboni, continuing her tone of parody, shows that her 
heroine was equally aware that her pride is at the base of her 
actions: ‘[L’]orgueil, madame, veut toujours trouver son compte: 
en amour, en amitié, dans le monde, dans la retraite, il veut 
régner, il veut être caressé (p.594). And, later, she concludes: 
‘Nous avons plus d'amour-propre que de sentiment, et . . . nous 
agissons en conséquence' (p.598). Using this discussion of 
amour-propre as a rationale, mme Riccoboni's Marianne decides 
to force Valville to undergo a final scene of humiliating rejection. 
This is the way that Marivaux's heroine should have reacted, and 
the final self-vindication of the young coquette will be the main 
episode of mme Riccoboni's continuation. 

Marivaux's story of Marianne had ended with the young girl, 
recently jilted by Valville, considering a tempting offer of mar- 
riage from a retired army officer. Continuing where Marivaux 
had left off, mme Riccoboni decides that Marianne should not 
immediately accept this offer of marriage. Although flattered by 
the offer, her heroine is not excited by a mariage de raison. 
Weighing the offer, its implications and her recently severed 
relationship with Valville, Marianne reflects: ‘Son amour, ses 
propositions devenaient une ressource pour ma vanité; Valville 
n'était pas le seul homme qui püt changer mon sort; on m'offrait 
un rang, des richesses; je pouvais m'élever sans lui, devenir son 
égale, et me venger de ses mépris. Mais cette façon de le punir 
n'était pas de mon gout, ma petite téte méditait un plus grand 
dessein: ... il fallait, pour me contenter, qu'il dit: Marzanne 
m’amatt, elle m'atmait sincèrement. Je me flattais que le sacrifice 
où je me déterminais répandrait une amertume éternelle sur tous 
les instants de la vie d'un ingrat; qu'il regretterait sans cesse la 
tendre, l'infortunée, la courageuse Marianne' (p.588). Again, this 
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is not the same Marianne that we see in Marivaux's work. 
Mme Riccoboni's heroine is much more sure of her actions, much 
more aggressively self-serving. And the thinly concealed irony 
of the last sentence is not typical of the much more subtle remarks 
of Marivaux's Marianne. Yet it is easy to see where mme Ricco- 
boni found the inspiration for such a caricature. 

The remainder of the continuation deals with how Marianne, 
through her adroit use of coquetterie, causes Valville to regret 
his infidelity, thereby satisfying her exacerbated amour-propre. 
Buttressed by a belief in her own superiority, mme Riccoboni’s 
heroine is confident (after glancing in a mirror to remind herself 
of her advantages) that the impending meeting that she has plan- 
ned with the unfaithful Valville will be successful. It now becomes 
imperative that she force him to see what sort of woman he is 
losing, and perhaps even to make him fall in love again, only to 
be rejected. Her initial plans work: 'L'infidéle s'attendait à me 
voir pale, abattue; mon éclat le frappe, l'étonne; j'apergois sa 
surprise; il fait un mouvement; ce mouvement disait: Qu'elle est 
belle! je le remarque, c'est comme s'il avait parlé; car l'amour- 
propre est pénétrant; il voit tout, méme ce qu'on lui cache’ (p.6or). 

In her interview with Valville, mme Riccoboni's heroine uses 
every trick in her possession to convince him of her indifference 
toward his actions, while at the same time tantalizing him with 
her charms. He becomes angry at her attitude. ‘Cela va bien, pen- 
sais-je; j'étais charmée de sa colére, j'en jouissais; pas la moindre 
compassion pour sa vanité; je n'étais occupée que de la mienne’ 
(p.605). Marianne enjoys every moment of his discomfiture, and 
continues to entice him with her physical attractiveness: ‘Mlle 
Varthon n'offrait pas aux regards une gorge aussi belle que la 
rondeur de ses bras pouvait le faire espérer; la mienne était par- 
faite, c'est peut-étre ce qui m'aidait à trouver le temps si chaud; 
et cette main si bien dessinée, croyez-vous que je l'oubliasse? Mes 
doigts entrelacés dans les barreaux d'une grille fort noire allaient, 
venaient, se jouaient et ne perdaient rien à ce badinage, le bras 
suivait, comme de raison: ces charmes [étaient] relevés par l'air 
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de négligence dont je les étalais . . .' (p.605). This lack of subtlety 
is not to be found in Marivaux's Marianne (cf. a similar scene in 
Marianne, p.496), but once again mme Riccoboni, through the 
technique of parody, has brought to the surface an essential 
element implicit in Marivaux's novel: Marianne's sexuality and 
her use of it to advance her social position. 

In the second part of the Suite mme Riccoboni's heroine be- 
comes somewhat more serious as she realizes that she is dealing 
with dangerous emotions, and, accordingly, the authoress's tone 
of parody is somewhat softened. Her heroine admits that she 
still loves Valville, despite his infidelity: ‘En voyant Valville, en 
lui parlant, le dépit m'avait soutenue, animée; il s'agissait de ne 
pas me démentir, c'était tout pour moi, je le croyais au moins; 
eh bien, c'est que je me trompais. J'avais satisfait ma vanité aux 
dépens de mon cceur.... Je vous aime toujours, Valville, 
m'écriais-je en pleurant: et puis je rougissais de ma faiblesse. 
Savez-vous, madame, d’où naissait la variété de mes idées? C'est 
que j'étais encore plus tendre que vaine, et que dans une ame sen- 
sible et vraiment touchée, le sentiment gémit toujours des 
triomphes de l'amour-propre' (pp.613-614). Again, it is doubtful 
that Marivaux's Marianne would have expressed her feelings thus. 
Her love for Valville is problematical; it is difficult to separate her 
feelings from her very strong desire to survive and successfully 
to attain what she believes to be her rightful station in society. 
In fact, it is her relationship with mme de Miran, Valville’s mother, 
which Marivaux develops to a much fuller extent. But to mme Ric- 
coboni and her readers, the love affair between hero and heroine 
was understandably the most significant, and it is the apparent 
lapse on Marivaux's part to develop this episode that the au- 
thoress attempts to clarify. 

At the end of mme Riccoboni's continuation, Valville leaves 
mlle Varthon and admits that Marianne was a prize that he should 
never have spurned. At the same time, Marianne herself realizes 
that the dashing young man she loved is nothing more than a man. 
‘Songez donc que Valville m'avait paru un ange descendu du ciel 
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pour m'y conduire avec lui; et point du tout, c'est que le prestige 
s'évanouit, c'est que cet ange de lumiére n'est plus rien, c'est un 
homme ordinaire’ (p.617). And, as if to underline the fact that 
Valville was not Marianne's sole goal, mme Riccoboni's con- 
tinuation ends with a long and bitter conversation between the 
victorious Marianne and the defeated mlle Varthon where our 
heroine justifies her claims to social equality (pp.621-627). In this 
way, mme Riccoboni shows that she understood part of the 
complexity of Marivaux's La Vie de Marianne: not a simple love 
story, it is also an intelligent and sensitive woman's search for 
social stability. 

At the beginning of the confrontation between the two rivals, 
mlle Varthon presents Marianne with a letter where Valville states 
that he wishes to end their liaison. She blames Marianne's ‘petites 
finesses' for having changed Valville's mind. Marianne professes 
innocence, adding that ‘le cœur de M. de Valville va et vient; que 
voulez-vous qu'on y fasse?” (p.622). But mlle Varthon persists: 
‘Est-ce vous qui avez dicté ce billet? M. de Valville ne peut-il 
épouser Marianne sans insulter une fille de qualité?" (p.622). At 
this point, a message comes to Marianne telling her that Valville 
is waiting to see her. She orders that he be told that she will never 
again see him without his mother. Turning to mlle Varthon, she 
proudly asserts: ‘J’ai renoncé à M. de Valville, je ne cours point 
aprés un volage; au contraire, il revient: je refuse de le voir, de 
l'entendre; j'ai du cceur, des principes, de l'honneur, des senti- 
ments qui ne varient point’ (p.623)". 

Frustrated to the point of incoherence, mlle Varthon blurts out: 
*Que veut donc dire cette petite fille? Marianne reacts immediately 
to this epithet. ‘Je suis pauvre, dénuée de tout, je le sais, je l'avoue; 
vous, mademoiselle, vous étes l'heureuse fille d'une tendre mére; 
vous avez un rang, du bien: je ne suis rien, nous en sommes 


18 this passage brings to mind the orgueil, l'éternelle épine dorsale du 
terms used by Leo Spitzer in his own caractère de Marianne’. See “A propos 
perceptive study of Marivaux's novel de La Vie de Marianne’, Romanic 
when he refers to ‘courage, cceur- review (April 1953), xliv.110. 
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convenues, cela est dit, à quoi bon le répéter? Mais dans mon 
triste sort, j'ai une consolation; ni vous ni personne ne peut me la 
ravir; c'est que mes sentiments me mettront toujours au-dessus 
de mon état, au-dessus de ceux qui s'enorgueillissent de leur 
fortune, au-dessus de vous, mademoiselle’ (p.623). Again, we are 
reminded of similar scenes in Marianne where the young girl 
takes umbrage when addressed familiarly. She trembles when 
referred to as a ‘domestique’ (p.28) or a ‘fille de boutique’ 
(p.79); she expresses disgust when a young bourgeois proposes 
marriage (p.310); she is offended when treated familiarly by a 
servant girl (p.305). The confrontation scene in mme Riccoboni's 
Suite is especially reminiscent of Marianne's tirade of self- 
justification in her audience with the minister (pp.315-340), 
where she affirms that ‘je suis née avec un cceur qu'il ne faudrait 
pas que j'eusse, et qu'il m'est pourtant impossible de vaincre. 
Jamais, avec ce cceur-là, je ne pourrai aimer le jeune homme [a 
young bourgeois] qu'on me présente, jamais' (p.333). 

Similarly to Marivaux's Marianne, mme Riccoboni's heroine has 
an 'amour-propre chatouilleux' which she protects vehemently. 
The resultant scene between the two extremely angry and voci- 
ferous women is based on a similar scene in Marivaux's work, but 
completely different in tone (cf. pp.400 ff.). In the continuation 
mile Varthon screams out her insults and Marianne is ‘prête à suf- 
foquer de colére’ when her rival attacks mme de Miran, calling her 
a ‘bonne femme’ (p.624). Summoning up all her indignation, 
Marianne asserts her moral superiority over even those who are 
her social superiors: ‘Si c'est le bien, la naissance, l'avantage de se 
connaitre qui rendent si injuste, je bénis le ciel de ne rien posséder, 
d'ignorer qui je suis, de ne me croire rien; j'aime mieux étre une 
créature isolée dans le monde, y devant tout à la bonté des autres, 
que de faire des malheureux, seulement parce que je pourrais 
m'élever impunément contre eux; l'humanité, la sensibilité de 
cceur sont le partage du pauvre, de l'honnéte pauvre; avec cela il 
existe en paix; il souffre, mais il éprouve de la consolation toutes 
les fois qu'il se recueille en lui-méme; je ne vous envie point, 
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mademoiselle, bien loin de vous envier, je ne voudrais pas de 
votre fortune avec votre facon de penser' (p.625). 

This last harangue by mme Riccoboni's heroine ends the con- 
tinuation. Mlle Varthon, defeated, leaves Marianne alone with 
her friend the nun. The young girl asks if she should continue her 
liaison with Valville, but we never learn the nun's answer. Con- 
cludes Marianne: ‘Mais avant d'entrer dans la partie la plus inté- 
ressante de ma vie, permettez-moi de me reposer un peu. En 
vérité, marquise, la foule d'événements que j'ai à vous présenter, 
m'effraye; comment ferai-je pour raconter tout cela? Il faut que 
j y réve, adieu' (pp.626-627). And so does mme Riccoboni, in a 
final parodic gesture, end her Suite, by not ending it. Yet, just as 
Marivaux had done, the lady novelist ends her story at a thematic, 
if not a formal climax. It was clear to her too that Marianne's story 
was not a traditional one of love and social success, but rather it 
was a psychological study of the different stages of knowledge 
and recognition that such a person as Marianne must go through 
before attaining her goals. Thus, at the end of the continuation 
mme Riccoboni's Marianne is in a stable psychological state and 
in a position to effect successfully her destiny, much the same as 
Marivaux's Marianne had been. Although mme Riccoboni's last 
few sentences continue to reflect the tone of parody that she had 
maintained throughout most of her sequel, she simultaneously 
witnesses toan intelligent appreciation of Marivaux's own reasons 
for leaving La Vie de Marianne *unfinished"*, From beginning 
to end, the authoress has maintained a tight control over the 
thematic and stylistic aspects of her sequel. In so doing, she has 
provided us with a significant contemporary evaluation ofa com- 
plicated and too little appreciated novel. 


14 for an analysis of this particular French studies (July 1970), xxiv.237- 
question see William H. Trapnell, 253. 
‘Marivaux’s unfinished narratives’, 
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The Thomasius article in the 


Encyclopédie’ 
by Hartmut Häusser 


I. Context and source of the article 


The Assézat-Tourneux edition of Diderot’s writings, our chief 
source of reference, contains the ‘Thomasius article. It considers 
it thus to bean original contribution by Diderot. The article itself 
compares in length to entries like 'Hobbisme' (30 pp.) or ‘Spi- 
nosa' (35 pp-). It exceeds by far articles like ‘Locke’ (3 pp.) or 
'Leibnizianisme' (15 pp.). 

It is surprising to find 33 pages (A.-T. xvii.268-301) dedicated 
to an almost completely unknown German thinker: We, for 
example, could not find any references to him in philosophical 
and literary journals in France prior to the appearance of the 
Encyclopédie article. Thomasius emerges as an enigma in the 
course of French intellectual history. Furthermore, no known 
echos in Diderot’s works or in the philosophies of his time and 
later are audible. Only in Diderot’s article ‘Eclectisme’ do we 
find another reference to Thomasius, and even here information 
is limited to the mere mention of his name. 


1 professor Thielemann suggested 
the topic and directed the study, here 
slightly abridged, with contagious 
enthusiasm. Professor Sellstrom also 
read the manuscript and made sug- 
gestions for which I wish to express 
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my gratitude. Professors Krauss and 
Schalk have helped through their 
letters of interest. I am greatly in- 
debted to mr and mrs Lonnie Glass- 
cock jr. who made possible my stay 
and my studies in the United States. 
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In his study on Diderot as the director of the Encyclopédie, 
professor Proust* accepts, on Naigeon’s authority, the sup- 
position that “Thomasius’ is from Diderot’s pen, in order to 
establish in turn the otherwise unsigned article as coming from 
the editor-in-chief. On the same topic, professor Lough? in his 
recent investigation also follows Naigeon’s original assertions. 

Although Diderot’s knowledge of both Latin and English are 
well substantiated, there is no evidence that he ever learned 
German. Whatever he learned of German philosophy—as in the 
case of Leibniz for example—came necessarily either from French 
or Latin, or from second-hand sources. The initial question in 
our discussion of Diderot’s alleged knowledge of Thomasius 
must inevitably remain: Who brought Thomasius to Diderot’s 
attention? At least two explanations are possible and in essence 
complementary. Both will be investigated and discussed. 

In the Prospectus to the Encyclopédie (1750) Diderot acknowl- 
edges the help and contributions of various men of letters both 
in France and beyond its borders. He singles out in particular 
Samuel Formey, a former minister of the Huguenot community 
in Berlin. Perpetual secretary of the Royal academy of Prussia, 
he was the son of French refugees from the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. As a man of letters he combined French clarity 
and intellectual curiosity with German erudition. Like his col- 
league and model Fontenelle before him, Formey was a great 
popularizer of philosophic thought, and became best known for 
his French translation of Christian Wolff's systematic philosophy 
in a widely-read work entitled La Belle wolffienne. 

Formey is credited with having first thought of the type of 
encyclopedia which was later executed by Diderot and Alembert. 
Professor Krauss* mentions 81 finished articles, compiled and 


2 Diderot et l’ Encyclopédie (Paris 4 Studien zur deutschen und franzó- 
1962), p.538. sischen Aufklärung (Berlin 1963), 
*"DIhe Problem of the unsigned  pp.55-56. 
articles in the Encyclopédie, Studies on 
Voltaire (1965), xxxii.354. 
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written by Formey, which were sent to the two directors in 1747. 
In the Liste des ouvrages publiés par monsieur Formey jusqu'à pré- 
sent which serves as preface to the 1756 edition of Formey's 
Conseil pour former une Bibliothéque peu nombreuse mais choisie, 
article 20 (p.xvij) states that ‘il a fourni un manuscrit de 
1800 pages, contenant un grand-nombre d'articles Philoso- 
phiques qui s'employent dans I’ Ecyclopédie [sic] au fur et à mesure 
d'impression'. It is generally assumed that the topics treated 
theological subjects, too. They also reflect the author's critical 
eclecticism, a point in common with the principles of the Ency- 
clopédie. 

Diderot also acknowledges the use he has made of Johann 
Jacob Brucker’s Historia critica philosophiae. Professor Proust 
(p.247) notes that Diderot had borrowed Brucker's book from 
the royal library in 1750. He also points (p.68 n) to the fact that 
both Brucker and Formey were members of the Royal Prussian 
academy. 

A comparative analysis of the “Thomasius’ chapter in Brucker’ 
and the “Thomasius’ article of Diderot offers convincing evi- 
dence that the source of the latter is in Brucker. This is also 
m. Proust's opinion (p.555). Even so it remains uncertain whether 
it was Diderot who translated Brucker himself or whether an 
abridged translation of Brucker was included among the 81 ar- 
ticles referred to above as having been offered to the Encyclopédie 
by Formey. Only a close study of Brucker's article and the way 
it was translated and adapted into French will constitute a basis 
for a new hypothesis concerning the actual translator and con- 
tributor of the article, on the grounds of critical criteria and 


scholarly background. 


Johann Jacob Brucker was born in Augsburg, Germany on 
22 January 1696. He was a Lutheran minister first in Kaufbeuren 


5 (Leipzig 1742-1744), V-447-520, 
859-868. 
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and then in his native Augsburg. Prior to the Historia he had 
published a Tentamen introductionis in historiam doctrinae et ideis 
(1719), and in 1723 a Historia philosophica doctrinae de ideis. 
The work of Brucker is considered by m. Proust (p.244) to be 
the first truly critical history of philosophy in Germany, similar 
to Pierre Bayle's Dictionnaire historique et critique which appeared 
1695-1697. 

The German theologian sought above all to do the work of a 
historian. He wanted to record the development of the human 
mind from the outset. He neither condemned nor defended, but 
only suggested and hinted. Brucker was interested only in un- 
covering errors of judgment and their origins, in showing the 
nature of truth, and in letting reason unfold. 

Brucker conceded that there were two equally valid approaches 
to truth. The first, which followed the path to spiritual and super- 
natural realization through divine grace, was accessible only to 
the chosen few. The second was the long and rocky road of 
human reason open to all. Brucker, the Christian minister, was 
serenely confident of the truths of revealed religion. Yet as a 
rationalist historian he was at the same time ready to accept 
without contradiction those who chose reason as their guide. In 
presenting the history of religious and philosophic doctrines 
Brucker followed the genetic method, placing the life of each 
founder of religion and of each philosopher in the context of his 
familial and educational background, his time, his place, and the 
circumstances. He juxtaposed doctrine and biography to show the 
interdependance of life and mind and the organic development 
of both. 

The faculty to doubt methodically was the central concern of 
Brucker's philosophical history. The critical side had its roots in 
Cartesian rationalism: in the natural ability to judge, for in- 
stance. It was also rooted in the fundamental thought that truth 
must be intrinsic to a proposition, not dependent on external 
circumstances. Brucker upheld the cause-effect relationship and 
the claim for internal coherence of a proposition. Although the 
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Cartesians had founded most of the important disciplines of the 
modern Natural Sciences, they still adhered in the philosophy's 
metaphysical part to the official religion. Thus it was quite pos- 
sible for a rationalist historian to express convictions of radically 
new texture and still remain a Christian. 

Christ's birth was clearly the pivot of the Historia critica. It was 
the symbol and embodiment of hope, joy and human progress; 
and Brucker was firmly optimistic about the marriage of reason 
and faith. Religion, he believed, should at all times withstand the 
necessary inquiry of common sense and logic. 


The chapter ‘De Christiano Thomasio’ is the ninth in the fifth 
volume of Brucker's Historia critica philosophiae. It comprises 
84 pages, including the supplement in the same volume. A first, 
cursory reading shows the use of a sound scholarly apparatus and 
profound scholarship in the handling, compilation and pre- 
sentation of detailed and abundant information. 

The body of the text is divided into four main areas: 1. A short 
general introduction which states the reason and scope for this 
extensive study (p.447). 2. The life and times of Thomasius 
(pp-448-466). 3. Thomasius’s teachings (pp.466-519). 4. The 
conclusion of his life and a short appreciation of his achieve- 
ments (pp.5 19-520). The supplement gives only a certain number 
of additions and corrections. 

Brucker’s essay offers a panorama of almost limitless view into 
the intellectual versatility of Thomasius, and it is apparent that 
only someone who himself was an advocate of eclecticism of the 
calibre of Thomasius could have undertaken such a venture. As 
to its form, it should also be mentioned that the extensive render- 
ing of Thomasius’s teachings occasionally entails excessively 
detailed exposition. Brucker’s chapter and its message are often 
side-tracked in what professor Fabre* in other instances termed 


6 “Diderot et les théosophes’, Cahiers 
de I Association internationale des 
études frangaises (1961), xiii.214. 
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‘interminables bavardages de Brucker’: irrelevant cross-refer- 
ences and footnotes which are of no value to the general reader, 
and often even to the specialist. These cross-references mention a 
great number of colleagues and contemporaries in Thomasius's 
time, their books and treatises. They seem to us to contribute 
only indirectly to the topic. 

It is not easy to read Brucker's Latin, and the problem is not 
one of vocabulary, since this is limited mainly to high-frequency 
words (especially verbs and nouns) and to the standard scientific 
terminology of his time. Many times he uses long sentences 
which make reading and analysis difficult. This use of Latin 
only holds true when Brucker assumes the role of explicator of 
Thomasius's text, and is abandoned when he remains simple 
historian or expositor of the teachings proper. His propositions 
are short, and his definitions succinct. A study of two basic 
Thomasian works (the Æïnleitung zur Vernunfilehre and the 
Fundamenta juris naturae et gentium) has led us to the conviction 
that Brucker simply took these succinct sentences textually from 
the summaries of chapters preceding the various parts of these 
books. 

In the short general introduction (v.447) entitled ‘Christ. 
Thomasii historia unde petenda’, the author explains the reasons 
for his investigation. First, Brucker is impressed by Thomasius’s 
universal knowledge. He sees in it not only accumulation but 
also depth, not only audacity but also originality of thought, and 
in Thomasius himself a reformer and innovator of philosophy. 
Unlike his great contemporary Leibniz he does not excell in 
theory and speculation, since he is concerned primarily with 
establishing experience and praxis as a criterion for the validity 
of thought. Brucker delimits his essay as a study of both the man 
and the intellectual implications of his doctrine, but above all he is 
concerned with the thinker, whomhe considers to bea wedge split- 
ting the rising age of reason away from German scholasticism. 

In his opening words Brucker lauds his *meritis de repurgata 
philosophia" (v.447), of a reformer and a renewer of philosophy, 
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where we 'ad veros tamen et genuinos fontes respiciemus' (v.448). 
But throughout his text, Brucker never makes clear what Tho- 
masius's tangible innovations and contributions in the intel- 
lectual field consist of. 


Christian Thomasius was born in Leipzig on 1 January 16557. 
His father Jacob Thomasius (1622-1684) was a professor and 
philosopher at the local university, a one-time teacher of Leibniz, 
a sharp critic of scholasticism in which he had been brought up 
and the end of which he foresaw. He had influenced his son 
Christian to pursue likewise the study of law and philosophy. The 
young Thomasius subsequently enrolled in Leipzig and in the 
university at Frankfurt/Oder. Brucker mentions as Christian’s 
teachers Feller, Rappolt, Ittig, the Albertis, Mencken, Francken- 
stein and Rechenberg. 

In his law readings he was guided by Hugo Grotius’s De iure 
belli ac pacis. In the disputes which ensued after the publication 
of Grotius’s book Thomasius tried to form his own opinion. 
Brucker mentions two commentaries he had read (one by the 
jurisconsult Caspar Ziegler and the other by the theologian 
Andreas Ossiander from Tuebingen) to find out if Grotius could 
rightfully be blamed. The Dutch scholar was charged by German 
colleagues with having distorted with bad taste certain matters of 
religion and having committed grave errors of judgment. As a 
result of his inquiry Thomasius sided with Grotius. He took his 
works and those of the German authority on natural law, Samuel 
Pufendorf (especially the De iure naturae et gentium), as the basis 
of his own legal and social philosophy. Brucker shows the in- 
fluence of freethinking Holland, to which Thomasius had taken 
an educational trip after his graduation from the university of 
Leipzig. There he made the acquaintance of the scholar Graevius, 
who in vain tried to retain him in Holland. 


? the ‘nouvelle édition’ of 1777-1779 A.-T. edition both give the dates 
published by Pellet in Geneva of the incorrectly. 
Encyclopédie (xxxiii.372) and the 
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In 1681 Thomasius began to teach law at Leipzig university. 
Soon his colleagues in philosophy and theology brought on him 
scorn and hatred. From the beginning he had committed himself 
to the issues of his time, to the conditions in Leipzig in particular, 
which he depicted bitingly in the first literary magazine ever 
published in the German language, the Teutsche Monats- 
gespraeche. 

In his quest for justice and truth, Thomasius was, in Brucker's 
estimation, a man of upright courage. Speculation was only 
proper when it could prove its usefulness in life. Not merely a 
‘Kathederphilosoph’ worried about the tenure and security of 
his position, he faced squarely the painful and vexing problems 
of politics and society which weighed most heavily on the com- 
mon people. Like his French colleague Pierre Bayle, Thomasius 
thundered against superstitions, miracles, ignorance, prejudice, 
witch-hunting-and-burning, black magic, and the like. He taught 
indulgence towards heretics, forgiveness and common sense. He 
was the first ever to hold class in German at a German university. 

In their arrogance and self-righteousness, the Leipzig theo- 
logians, like the Sorbonne theologians in Bayle's France, thought 
they had the exclusive privilege to pronounce on matters of 
truth and knowledge. Thomasius criticized this pandemonium 
and mix-up of theology and philosophy. He wanted to curb the 
epidemic of subjective pseudo-truths which had been concocted 
in the test-tubes of medieval alchemy kitchens. 

The philosopher's independent mind rebelled at such in- 
stitutionalized restraint, and in 1690 he was forced to leave, first 
for exile in Berlin, and subsequently for permanent refuge in the 
Prussian city of Halle. Halle was to be his home until his death 
on 29 September 1728. The thoroughness of Brucker's study can 
be measured by the minute description of the circumstances of his 
death: *. . . qui ei anno 1728, 9 cal. Oct. [o. s.] Halae ex diarrhoea 
obtigit’. 

In the circle of the Halle Pietists of the ọos around A. H. 
Francke and Spener he found his way back to the Protestantism 
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of his youth and to theosophical yearnings. Its influence threw 
Thomasius into a serious spiritual crisis; for more than ten years 
he lived in almost unworldly piety. He was caught up in the 
whirlpool of Silesian, Bohemian and Saxon mysticism (Boehme, 
Angelus Silesius, Comenius, Valentin Weigel), and during this 
trying period of his life, Thomasius experienced the agony of sin 
and grace and the impact of divine illumination. 

Thomasius, despite his aggressive nature, which was only 
introverted during his pietist encounter, was a liberal spirit and 
deeply human. In a rebuttal of Hector Godefroy Masius's Znte- 
resse principum circa religionem evangelicam Thomasius questioned 
the primacy of Lutheranism and implied that it was in fact just 
another sect. He was constantly accused of atheism. He aroused 
the ire not only of the Danish scholar Masius but of the Danish 
king as well; for the Halle philosopher went as far as questioning 
the divine rights of monarchy. 

Truly, as Brucker concludes, Thomasius was a brave and un- 
relenting man in matters of truth and conscience in a war-scarred, 
dark and divided Germany. 

On pages 466-519 of the ninth chapter and pages 859-868 of 
the supplement, Brucker gives a comprehensive listing of Tho- 
masius's main precepts in philosophy and theology. In the Znzro- 
ductio the critical historian stresses at once the highly eclectic 
nature and background of Thomasius. It becomes apparent that 
the German philosopher took the truth wherever he could find 
it, often in an uncritical and ill-digested manner, and that often 
out of mere curiosity he followed his urge to learn wherever it led 
him. The author lists numerically the general propositions of 
psychology, logic, metaphysics, social and natural philosophy. 
These propositions were based on and oriented towards a spe- 
cifically religious, if not exclusively Christian, philosophy of life. 
Manifest for example is the acceptance of doctrines like the 
'aseitas' of god taught by the Scholastics. 
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Scientific investigation into the human mind and into human 
behaviour was of primary concern for Thomasius. He was first 
and foremost a teacher and man of action, who related thought 
and concept to the effects they might have on his students. 

The soul was for him the centre of the ability to think and to 
will. But the nature of man and of the human soul was not so 
much in the brain, as the Cartesians had claimed, but also in the 
heart, where the will resided. T'homasius saw two great problems 
in the nature of man: 1. the body-soul relationship; 2. the brain’s 
intellect and the heart's will. He adopts in part the empiricist 
psychology of Locke. Thomasius had read his treatise on the 
human understanding, the belief in the ‘tabula rasa’ in man at 
his birth. He was aware of Locke's negation of innate ideas and 
of his contention that ‘the most abstract and universal notions are 
ultimately derivatives of sense-experience'*. To an even greater 
extent he adhered to the mechanistic and physiological approach 
adopted by the Cartesians. But ultimately Thomasius had a 
strong belief in the spiritual principle in man. 


His metaphysics failed. He grasped for the ultimate nature of 
things especially during his pietist period. In his mystical and 
theosophical excursions Thomasius was strongly influenced by 
the Ionic philosophers and Paracelsian and Silesian pantheism. 
Before his most significant ontological work, the Tentamen de 
natura et essentia spiritus, Thomasius had written sundry treatises 
on the nature of water, air, ether and spirit. 

In his Tentamen he turned against a solely quantitative ex- 
planation of nature, against atomistic and corpuscular theory. He 
was thus very much on the trail of German and Italian Renais- 
sance philosophy with its mystical, pre-romantic overtones. Tho- 
masius saw in the totality of nature organic unity, not a mere 
interplay of cause and effect. Where materialists recognized only 


$ Aram Vartanian, Diderot and Des- 
cartes (Princeton 1953), p.295. 
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quantitative reality measurable by purely mechanical processes, 
he insisted upon the reality of qualitative difference. Intent upon 
asserting the primacy of the spirit even in nature, he held spirit 
to be the active component of matter, and matter to be the passive 
agent of spirit. Spirit separated, extended, moved, attracted 
bodies. But it needed matter to become real and visible. 

In the end the eclectic Thomasius combined physics and meta- 
physics to formulatea sort of empirical pantheism. He recognized, 
for instance, the value of Cartesian natural philosophy, but only 
in the world of visible things. His qualitative vision of the universe 
contrasted sharply with the more mathematically advanced natu- 
ral and life sciences of Western Europe. Professor Tonelli? 
characterizes Thomasius’s outing into ontology and theory of 
knowledge in the following terms: "Thomasius was influenced 
by the Hermetic school of medicine and chemistry, which had a 
mystically based experimental attitude. . . . He combined empiri- 
cism and a metaphysical mysticism’. But in Thomasius divine 
illumination is always present as the only source of truth. His 
metaphysics and his natural philosophy are an imaginative 
attempt to explain nature primarily in the naive earthiness of a 
Paracelsus and a Jacob Boehme and not so much in Cartesian or 
Newtonian language. Unlike Leibniz, Thomasius never really 
bothered too much to look at the value of higher mathematics 
in his attempt to explain nature. His eclectic and unsystematic 
approach to the interpretation of the material world could not 
long withstand exact science and was clearly inacceptable to 
either rationalists or empiricists. 


Thomasius never completely divested his philosophic thinking 
of its old-fashioned medieval frock. In his theory of logic De 
prudentia cogitandi atque ratiocinandi he tried to dissociate himself 
not only from the Aristotelians but from the Cartesians, the 


9 "Thomasius, Christian’, Encyclo- 
pedia of philosophy (1967) viii.118. 
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Platonists and the Stoics as well: ‘hoc pasto se inter logicam 
Cartesianam et Peripateticam atque Epicuream medium caute 
tenisse' (Brucker, v.469). Mediating between the various logical 
systems in operation (intuitional, associational, rational), Tho- 
masius reflected again a heterogeneous eclecticism, this time very 
close to syncretism’. He defines ratio as cogitatio, which he 
distinguishes as the visual realization of truth in one’s mind. It is 
a process, a dawning of truth, and at the same time, it is the center 
of the intellect, the will, and the senses. 

Thomasius’s primary objective in logic is to find a practicable 
theory of knowledge which can readily distinguish the true from 
the probable and the false. He lists (Einleitung, p.71) as influences 
on his not rigorously thought-out logic scholastic philosophy, 
Descartes, the Logique de Port Royal, and of German origin 
Clauberg and the Logik of ‘Herrn Weisens zu Sittau'. Thomasius 
was not able to free himself from the traditional ‘ars syllogistica’ 
with which 'impossibile est veritatem invenire' (Brucker, v.494). 
He took only one method of thinking as dogmatic: To go from 
the external to the internal, and from the general to the particular. 
The nominalism in the Zzm/eitung zur Vernunftlehre and in other 
writings on the right use of reason was a precursor on the way 
to empiricism. 

Thomasius, however, rejects as a fundamental conviction the 
primacy of reason and logic in man. Reason, he holds, is nothing 
but a faculty of the human soul, and thinking is founded in the 
will. His main concern is not the way to right reasoning. This, he 
thinks, can be found through nature and supernatural revelation. 
Reason and ‘Weltweisheit’ assert themselves alone; just as light 
casts away shadow (Æïnleitung, pp.80-81). The evils of the will, 
its passions and desires, can be purified by and filtered through 
the tool of reason. But the latter should always be in the service 
to Will. Thus it can, according to Thomasius, bring about a 


10 Christian Thomasius, Einleitung 
zur Vernunftlehre, p.73. 
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change in mental outlook, as in the case of prejudice, which is 
nothing but an act of the Will”. 


Thomasius's most significant contribution to philosophy was 
in all probability his understanding of man in society. Since 
everything leads and refers to the praxis of life, life must be built 
on firm philosophical grounds. All Thomasius claimed to do was 
to apply right reason to law and morals. The entire Thomasian 
edifice of ethics and morals was grounded in the firm belief that 
the good comes from the calmness of mind and soul, from the 
‘tranquillitate animi sive evSuuia ’ (Brucker, v.468), or from ata- 
raxy. He conceived ethics as part of practical philosophy, which 
was in reality a combination of ethics and psychology. Again his 
central thesis was that the drive of the will is or should be a nobler 
component of the human soul than the mind’s reasoning. The 
will should dominate the intellect. Because of people’s lack of 
training and ignorance this will is mostly evil. Thomasius, like 
Pascal, speaks of passions and desires of the will which enslave 
man. Only ascetic Christianity can furnish a way out of this 
predicament. Thomasius separates ethics from theology and 
makes it an autonomous philosophic discipline. The same holds 
true of law, which he disentangles from scholasticism and firmly 
anchors in philosophy. But still in ethics and legal philosophy he 
cannot completely free himself from biblical and orthodox 
Lutheran notions as has been seen above. 

Thomasius helped to free ethics, natural and civil law from the 
authority of theology, and make it fully pertain to the needs of 
society. Natural and especially civil law dealt only with the order- 
ing of actions and external relations among individuals or among 
bodies of individuals, and had no authority over either the senti- 
ments, beliefs or thoughts of men. His Fundamenta juris naturae et 
gentium (1705) show clearly this orientation of law and morals. 


11 Christian Thomasius, Fundamenta 
juris naturae et gentium, p.99. 
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In it he eliminates the religious Jezzmoziv of his Zurzsprudentiae 
divinae libri tres (1688) based upon the ten commandments. He 
went so far as to proclaim, following the example of Grotius, that 
the recta ratio manifest in natural law is independent of god. In 
fact it would be absurd to call natural law relevant for men if it 
had been imposed by god. 

Thomasius's three rules for peace and contentment are tra- 
ditional and commonplace: 1. The zustum secures outer peace, 
and is a right that can be enforced by law. It rests on the negative 
command: Do not do unto others what you would not have them 
do unto you. Man's inner peace is partially secured by the moral 
obligation of 2. the decorum: What you would have others do 
unto you, do also unto them. The third and most affirmative 
ethical rule is 3. the Aonestum, which commands: What you want 
others do unto themselves, do unto yourself also. This last com- 
mand can never be enforced by any forces external to the 
individual. 

This threefold distinction in the sphere of law and morals, 
restated with Thomasian vigour, reflected a new and practical 
current in European natural law teachings: human dignity and 
human happiness were joined for the first time in common cause. 
This concerted approach to human worth seems to us to have 
marked to some extent the Déclarations des droits de l'homme of 
the French Revolution and the Declaration of independence of the 
American colonists. At least it helped to pave the way for the 
declaration of inalienable human rights. Professor Proust” has 
not mentioned what seems to us a lasting Thomasian contribu- 
tion to the Encyclopédie: the idea, which Kant formulated later 
only more sharply, of the necessity of limiting legal authority and 
of distinguishing between coercive law and the non-coercive 
nature of morals. 


12 ‘La Contribution de Diderot à 
l Encyclopédie et les théories du droit 
naturel’, Annales historiques de la Révo- 


lution frangaise (1963), p.274. 
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II. The process of adaptation 


In his study of Thomasius, professor Max Fleischmann” has 
proposed that Diderot's source for the encyclopedic article on 
the Halle philosopher was Zedler's Universal-Lexikon. Close 
analysis and comparison ofthe Zedler text with Diderot's showed, 
however, that names and proper nouns like Michaele Montanus 
and Friedrich Hoffmann, which appear in Brucker and Diderot, 
are missing in Zedler; that a word like pneumatologie is retained by 
Diderot but adapted into German by Zedler, that Zedler does not 
have all the philosophical and theological tenets in the same 
sequence as Brucker and Diderot. Statements which follow one 
another on pages 296 ff. in Diderot (A.-T. edition), corres- 
ponding to the order of presentation in Brucker, are found in 
Zedler on pages 1572, 1560, 1555, 1558, 1572, 1576, then in 
sequence on pages 1578, 1579, 1580 and so forth. This shows 
that in the Universal- Lexikon we find interpolations whereas in 
Diderot, Brucker's sequence of sentences has been kept exactly, 
and the terminology as well. 

Therefore we believe that Diderot's article was not even in- 
fluenced by Zedler. Both in form and content, the “Thomasius’ 
contribution to Diderot's section of the *Histoire de la philo- 
sophie’ in the Encyclopédie is a fully accurate translation of 
Brucker's original version. 

From the point of view of form, it is divided into seven sections 
as follows: 1. A biography of Thomasius (not entitled as such, 
however) running from pages 268-273 in the A.-T. edition (cor- 
responding to Brucker, pp.v.448-466). 2. ‘Principes généraux de 
la philosophie de Thomasius’, pp.273-281 (Brucker, v.482-492). 
3. ‘Principes de la Logique’, pp.281-285 (Brucker, v.492-496). 
4. ‘Principes de la Pneumatologie’, p.285 (Brucker, v.496-498). 
5. ‘Principes de la Morale de Thomasius’, pp.285-290 (Brucker, 


13 Christian Thomasius (Halle/Saale 
1931), p.159. 
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v.498-504). 6. ‘Principes de la jurisprudence divine’, pp.290-300 
(Brucker, v.504-519). 7. Conclusion (not entitled as such), 
pp-300-301 (Brucker, v.519-520). 

The Thomasius article is thus seen to follow Brucker with 
fidelity in terms both of form and content. It is to be noted that 
the complete work in five volumes by Brucker used by the Ency- 
clopédie was intended specifically for erudites. To take over in 
detail a chapter like the one devoted to “Thomasius’ remains a 
mystery, not only because Diderot's part in it is not clear but 
also because while the Encyclopédie itself made no pretension of 
exhausting the subjects it treated, it set great store by its objective 
of changing the common manner of thinking through the popu- 
larization of significant knowledge gained in the workshops, 
laboratories and studies of specialists. 

The following questions have to be asked: Why is this article 
so long and detailed? What was the editor's explicit or implicit 
justification of its inclusion in this 'dictionnaire raisonné' for men 
of letters? Why is so much space allotted to the life and history 
of a man who was all but unknown in France? What, in short, 
was Diderot's purpose in this endless pouring-out of informa- 
tion and philosophic propositions of remote relevance to the 
main currents of the Enlightenment? 

In terms of content, the ‘Thomasius’ article as rendered by the 
Encyclopédie, offers the puzzled reader at first sight an enumera- 
tion and compilation of frequently incoherent, vague and eclectic 
pieces of information, which do not show any apparent unity. 
It seems even that the contributor could not possibly have 
studied carefully and critically his Latin source before the redac- 
tion of the article. Statements often seem so elliptical and obscure 
that whatever philosophic purpose the editor may have hoped to 
serve has been lost in the encyclopedic abridgment. 

In spite of this fundamental mystery, it remains none the less a 
highly systematic article. There is a density and directness of pre- 
sentation inherent in the article, independent of the message or 
relevance it was to have conveyed, and it constitutes at least a 
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blueprint of Brucker's method and technique. The ephemeral in 
Brucker's exposition has been discarded. The extensive Brucke- 
rian study in biography has been abridged to the essentials in a 
rather careful and skillful manner. Many of the allusions to 
Thomasius's contemporaries and their scholarly contributions 
have been dropped for obvious reasons of insignificance to the 
French ambiance and scholarly circles. The attempt has been 
made, through composition and form, to find some common 
denominator to Thomasius’s already hopelessly eclectic phi- 
losophy. 

But this is unlike Diderot's usual method in the redaction of 
articles for which he uses Brucker as his source". Diderot always 
restructures, remodels, according to his own needs and desires. 
He intervenes to voice his convictions; to point up matters of 
current relevance and to enlighten the world. The article serves 
at the beginning only as raw material; it is unpolished, dead wood 
which needs to be carved in order to have significance—mere 
clay into which he infuses Ais breath to make it come to life. By 
this standard, the ‘Thomasius’ article is clearly a disappointment; 
it is dull and objective in presentation, and lacks the characteristic 
touch of Diderot’s editing. Its historical factualism is moreover 
something which he would have never forgiven in others—as 
a procedure foreign to the aims and intentions of the Encyclopedic 
enterprise. 


Diderot follows closely the method employed by Brucker in 
the form of his article. He divides it into six aspects from which 
he treats the subject: 1. Biography. 2. General principles of 
Thomasius's philosophy. 3. Principles of logic. 4. Principles of 
metaphysics (pneumatologie). 5. Principles of ethics and morals. 
6. Principles of divine and natural law. 


14 cf. for example ‘Leibnizianisme’, 
‘Eclectisme’, ‘Hobbisme’, and “Théo- 
sophes’. 
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The biography is concise, and, as we have seen, limits itself 
to placing Thomasius in the context of origin, education, 
teachings, and the literary production in the fields of philosophy, 
law, theology and journalism. Major differences in form and 
translation of Thomasius's passages or phrases are analyzed and 
recorded in the pages that follow. For reasons of reference and 
typographical convenience, the Roman numerals preceding the 
Thomasian contentions in the Brucker text have been changed in 
our study to Arabic numerals. All the sentences in the Assézat- 
Tourneux edition, which are unnumbered, have been given 
Arabic numbers also. The following is an example of abbrevia- 
tions used: B 96, p.515-z. e.: in the Brucker text, unit (sentence or 
sentence group) 96, on page 515. Likewise for the A.-T. text: 
E 98, p.297-1. e.: Encyclopédie article, unit 98, p.297 of vol.xvir. 

In the Encyclopédie the general principles of the philosophy 
of Thomasius (A.-T., pp.273-281) have been reproduced in full. 
The principles of logic (pp.281-285) are also fully and accurately 
translated. The pneumatologie (p.285) is intact in meaning, and 
had been presented in a brief section of Brucker's chapter. The 
fourth part, the principles of ethics (pp.285-290) is also accurately 
rendered. The longest section of the article on the principles of 
divine jurisprudence (pp.290-300) is complete. In Brucker it comes 
under the heading ‘lus naturalis et gentium Thomasii’ (pp.504- 
519). 


A change to be noticed immediately is in the wording of the 
article. It is simple and plain in expression. The long, involved 
Latin sentences in Brucker have been adroitly adapted to the 
genius of the French language. Syntax and grammar have under- 
gone simplifications for the sake of clarity, precision and legibility. 
The sentences have generally been shortened without loss of 
meaning as in the following example: 

B 87, p.514: 

Passiones dominantes no ita simpliciter et extreme malae sunt, 

ut non possint dirigi ad vere bonum finem, tranquillitatem. 
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La force des passions dominantes n'est pas telle qu'on ne les 
puisse maitriser. 


Occasionally such condensations and contractions make state- 
ments which are elliptical and fragmentary, impossible to under- 
stand for the general reader who is not familiar with Brucker. An 
example in point is the following: 


B 119, p.516: 
Omne ius positivum intuitu publicationis, quae essentialis est, 
est humanum, i. e. mediantibus hominibus revelatum. 


In A.-T. simply E 120, p.299: 


Tout droit positif, relativement à sa notoriété [?], est humain. 


Mistakes and inadequacies of translation are rare. The example 
below gives us perhaps the worst case of defective translation. 
Never do they exceed this magnitude: 


B 107, p.515: 
Honestum dirigit actiones insipientium internas. 


In E 109, p.298: 
l'honnéte dirige les actions extérieures des insensés. 


Rare also are the examples of amplification in the Encyclopédie 
text. The following is an example: 


B 96, p.515: Á 
Sapientum bonum triplex est, honestum, iucundum, utile. Ast 
simul coniunguntur. 


In the A.-T. text-E 98, p.297: 
L'honnéte, l'agréable et l'utile sont les objets du sage; ils font 
tous son bonheur; ils ne sont jamais séparés. 


What in Brucker often constitutes a single unit of thought, 
consisting of one sentence or a group of sentences in a paragraph 
is split into two or even more paragraphs in the Encyclopedic text. 
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a) B 5, p.508: 
Quia potentiae corpora singulorum generum producunt, et 
particulas materiae ita uniunt, ut peculiarem figuram accipiant, 
id quod etiam inforando ab anima corpore fit, ideo externa 
figura corporis humani ac partium eius internam et externam 
diversam indolem et naturam humanae designat. 


In A.-T. edition, E 6, p.290: 
Les puissances produisent les différentes espéces de corps, en 
combinant les particules de la matiére, et en les réduisant à telle 
ou telle configuration. 


and E 7, ibid., 
L'âme en fait autant dans l'homme; la structure de son corps 
est l'ouvrage de son áme. 


and E 8, ibid., 
L'homme est doué de la vertu intrinséque de descendre en lui, 
et d'y reconnaitre ses propres puissances et de les saisir. 


The converse is also often true: Passages in Brucker con- 
sisting of several independent statements are found to constitute 
a single paragraph in the A.-T. text. Examples for both cases are 
given below: 


B 85, p.514: 
... mores stultorum differentes sunt intuitu trium volun- 
tatum primarium. 


and B 86, ibid., 
...et...illi ob pertinaciam et opinionem sapientiae maiores 
stulti sunt hisce. Non tamen eruditio stultos facit, sed potest 
esse sapiens eruditus. 

In the A.-T. text (E 88, p.297) simply: 


C'est du mélange des passions qu'il suit qu'entre les insensés 
il y en a d'instruits et d'idiots. 
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Neither Latin words nor whole quotations in Latin have sur- 
vived in the Encyclopédie version. Greek words, which in 
Brucker's text signal key concepts and central ideas of Western 
philosophy have been deleted or adapted to French. Pneumato- 
logie is an exception. 

If Diderot was indeed the author of the article, it is difficult to 
understand why this has occurred, since in other articles originat- 
ing in the Historia critica philosophiae? it was his regular practice 
to carry over entire Latin and Greek citations. 

Besides pneumatologie, Diderot also retains a word like ‘aseitas’ 
(Brucker v.485). On the other hand he drops expressions like 
‘Peripatetici’ and ‘Cartesian?’ (v.469). 


On the assumption that Diderot was the author of the “Thoma- 
sius' article, there is a striking absence of the editor's critical pen 
in passages where he would be expected to defend or refute daring 
philosophic assertions presented in the exposé. 

There is a painful void between the contentions of Thomasius 
and the reader, which remains unmitigated and unrelieved be- 
cause of the absence of editorial commentary of any kind. Only 
in the Thomasius biography can we feel something of the con- 
tributor's personal and human touch to the article. Such presence 
is not necessarily overt, but it reveals itself in the mere form of 
presentation of material and its arrangement. 

When the contributor does intervene, his remarks are purely 
personal. They do not seem to fit organically into the context 
and flow of the article. The final paragraphs on Thomasius the 
man (A.-T., p.273) contain a pertinent example of this editorial 
intervention: 


Il est difficile d'exposer le systéme général de la philosophie 
de Thomasius, parce qu'il changea souvent d'opinions. 
Du reste ce fut un homme aussi estimable par ses mœurs que 


5e. g. 'Eclectisme', “Hobbisme’, 
*Théosophes'. 
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par ses talents. Sa vie fut innocente; il ne connut ni l'orgueil ni 
l'avarice; il aima tendrement ses amis; il fut bon époux; il 
s'occupa beaucoup de l'éducation de ses enfants; il chérit ses 
disciples, qui ne demeurérent pas en reste avec lui; il eut l'esprit 
droit et le cceur juste, et son commerce fut instructif. 


The preceding paragraph in particular is truly unadulterated 
Diderot language. This was the cliché he liked to picture others 
and himself in, be it in his Entretien d'un père avec sa famille or in 
the Salons describing a painting by Greuze. It was also the con- 
stant refrain of eighteenth century philosophic pleading pro domo: 
which proclaimed repeatedly, and especially after the success of 
Palissot's Les Philosophes (1760) that philosophers in general, 
whatever their doctrines, lived upright lives. 

The closing paragraph of Thomasius's biography is written 
in the manner above, common-place in expression and without 
finality: ‘On lui reproche son penchant à la satire, au scepticisme, 
au naturalisme, et c'est avec juste raison’. 

The editorial transitions from one section of Thomasius’s 
philosophical inquiries to another correspond in function to 
Brucker’s. They are shortened and limit the field of investigation 
with which this study has been concerned. 

The 'Principes généraux de la philosophie de Thomasius’ 
which immediately follow on the same page, begin the long march 
through Thomasius’s tenets (until p.300). At the end of the 
article (pp.300-301) the contributor allows himself again remarks 
much more personal than pertinent. This intervention, like the 
one on Thomasius’s and Newton’s ‘deplorable’ forays into meta- 
physics (according to the author, A.-T. xii.273) and the one- 
sentence intercalation: “C’est une pensée de saint Paul’ (xvii.281), 
are therefore more aptly called digressions. They are reduced to 
general, insignificant or personal observations. In other Diderot 
articles they abound fruitfully and lend color and relief to the 
text. In this article they furnish no resonance to Diderot’s ideas. 
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After careful examination of the article, no significant deletions 
have been found in the philosophic section. The encyclopedic 
study gives an authentic version of Brucker. It is de facto an 
abridged reproduction of Brucker in a different language. The 
Introductio, as already pointed out, has been omitted in the 
Encyclopédie. The biography has been skillfully shortened with 
only the relevant data about Thomasius's life and time remaining. 
It is somewhat more likely that in this version of the philosophers 
life, care had been taken to address an audience much broader and 
more unaware of German philosophy. In only four pages, as 
opposed to Brucker's twenty, the pertinent facts of Thomasius 
and his time are recorded. 


III. Significance of the article 


Diderot knew no German. He was a frequent contributor to 
the Correspondance littéraire. Both Grimm and Meister had a 
keen insight into German intellectual developments and progress. 
But it is nowhere apparent either that they left a traceable in- 
fluence on Diderot, or that they motivated him to study closely 
the German scene. 

In the literary circles which Diderot frequented, he made the 
acquaintance of the Alsatian baron d'Holbach. Holbach was not 
a profound or original thinker, but versed in the rigours of 
Germanic scholarly method. His works show a strong tendency 
to systematize the materialist and atheistic ideas which were in 
vogue in the Encyclopedist circles in eighteenth-century France. 
But he was not up to date on philosophical developments in 
Germany. He was totally committed to French thinking, to the 
materialistic and utilitarian hypotheses of his time. 

Let us look now at the list of books in Diderot's library. 
Professor Proust" cites two books on philosophy published in 


16 ‘La Bibliothèque de Diderot, 
Revue des sciences humaines (1958), 
p.262 
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Germany, which might have helped the director of the Encyclo- 
pédie to appreciate the intellectual and philosophic accomplish- 
ments of German scholars: 1. The Metaphysica of Alexander 
Theophil Baumgarten, published in Halle in 1739, and the Summi 
polyhistoris of Gottfried Leibniz, published 1749 in Góttingen. 
Apart from these two books written in Latin, Diderot had ordered 
no other books related to the Enlightenment period in Germany. 

The general ignorance of German in France was justifiable at 
that time. All important findings in science and in the humanities 
were communicated primarily in Latin and secondly in French. 
Furthermore, the decisive impulses which brought about the 
change in western philosophy after the stalemate of scholastic 
philosophy came from men like Descartes and Spinoza on the 
continent and above all from England. Diderot was a faithful 
disciple and partisan of English thought. He was greatly in- 
debted in his writings to men like Bacon, Locke, and Newton. 

Who then, could have brought Thomasius to Diderot's atten- 
tion? Thomasius was nothing more than a professor at a pro- 
vincial university deep in Germany. Why was he included in the 
Encyclopédie while his far more illustrious Halle colleague Chris- 
tian Wolff, the ‘praeceptor Germaniae’ was not mentioned? The 
answers cannot be given in complete and in a satisfactory manner. 
It seems to us, however, that a correspondent across the Rhine 
must have had a strong liking for the eclectic and impulsive 
teachings of Thomasius, which attempted to fuse religion and 
philosophy. Christian Wolff's doctrines on the other hand must 
have been too systematic and dogmatical for the purpose of the 
Encyclopédie. 

The most likely person to have served as Diderot's encyclo- 
pedic agent in Germany is clearly Samuel Formey. Despite his 
ministerial background, he was a strong supporter of Enlighten- 
ment, in so far as the Enlightenment sought to combine reason 
and faith, and did not simply exclude the latter from the outset. 
He was at the same time an ideal sponsor for the Encyclopédie. If 
men like Formey were invited to contribute and share in this 
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venture, censors would more readily believe that the directions 
of the encyclopedic movement were neither so revolutionary nor 
so unchristian as the official church in France suspected. 


It is immediately apparent that Thomasius and Diderot had 
many things in common, not so much in the way they thought, 
as in the way they acted. 

Thomasius was an impressive figure of the German baroque, 
not merely because of his flowing robe, towering wig and sensual 
mustache which are evident in all his portraits, but because of the 
intellectual courage which he had manifested in his heterodox 
confrontations of accepted opinion. Thomasius never suggested 
the stagnation or stuffiness so characteristic of the time in which 
he lived. Like Diderot, he was restless and dynamic, alive in 
every corner of his being. He had temperament committed to 
action, movement, change, and a mind always open to the puzz- 
ling and paradoxical. His eclectic thought remained to the end 
conspicuous by the absence of systematic logic. As even the 
Encyclopédie noted, it was difficult to understand Thomasius 
completely, because he added, changed, corrected from one work 
to another. Like Diderot, his thinking was never linear; it fre- 
quently proceeded in circles. 

Thomasius was no great ironist—he wrote fearlessly and openly 
what he believed. This was his great asset and contribution in an 
anemic age, but also a source of personal trouble and discomfort. 

The enlightened German professor and the emancipated French 
bourgeois had common interests. They loved satirical escapades 
into the underbrush of human ignorance, selfishness and stupid- 
ity. Both saw life and intelligence penetrate each other con- 
tinuously. They liked to show every human act’s relative nature. 
They wanted to arouse the people to the facts of life. Both wanted 
everybody to find his identity and use it in the struggle for human 
solidarity. 

Thomasius and Diderot were open to whatever made sense and 
kept life from becoming rigid or fixed; both were disciples of 
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Heracleitus, who first presented the case for the flowing, trans- 
forming universe. Both entered into the pressing issues and 
disputes of their time. They had no patience with the pedantic or 
the abstract. By character both were basically practical phi- 
losophers as the Enlightenment understood the word. 


Their trains of thought had different origins and had sprung 
from different climates. Thomasius struggled all his life to break 
away from traditional Germanic religious philosophy. He was 
obliged to tear down much more than he could ever rebuild. He 
had to acquire painfully, by trial and error. Like Diderot, Tho- 
masius was a publicist who believed that only as wisdom and 
science became public property could present ignorance be 
replaced by future intelligence. Thomasius was keenly aware of 
injustice, and contested perennially the monopoly of know- 
ledge claimed by religion. Still he remained to the end a sincere 
Christian Protestant. 

His life was a struggle between faith and reason. Like Brucker, 
he undertook to make them mutually inclusive. And to make 
them enlighten all people, not just the socially privileged. 
Divine illumination, revealed religion had their place in Tho- 
masius’s mind. But they should not be to the detriment of human 
reason, human dignity and worth. In this respect, this Funda- 
menta iuris naturae seem to us the first, daring attempt in Germany 
to limit divine law and judgment as administered by institutional- 
ized Christianity. But for Thomasius, quite clearly, conceptional 
understanding of the world was not enough. Life should not be so 
much understood as lived. It should bea deep spiritual experience. 
There was a period in Thomasius’s life, when he wanted to 
achieve union with the world in a mystically, theosophically 
inspired cosmic process. He thought of his soul as the central 
self, the core of intellect and will, and wanted to attain tran- 
scendant consciousness through a basically qualitative vision of 
the world. 
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Diderot, for his part, ruled out almost all reference to things 
transcendental; his reason no longer made him search for meta- 
physical domains. Knowledge, for Diderot, remained an in- 
ventory of what could be learned empirically of the infinite 
variety of nature's constantly changing forms. He rejected out of 
principle the pre-eminence of metaphysics and religion. Both 
could, he concluded, only slow down the historical progress of 
humanity. Diderot questioned constantly the essence and purpose 
of the universe. 

However, a form of thought which still showed its vitality 
in the first half of the eighteenth Century lingers on in Diderot's 
writings: The notion of an ‘invisible world’. The articles "T héo- 
sophes’, ‘Jordanus Brunus’, give proof of a naturalism, which to 
professor Fabre (p.222) seems to be a conscious reflection on 
Diderot’s part: “C’est en toute lucidité d’esprit que Diderot a 
admis la convergence ou l'interférence en sa pensée de deux tra- 
ditions, tendances ou exigences: celle du rationalisme expéri- 
mental et celles de l'illuminisme pré ou para scientifique". 

In the final passages of his “Théosophes’ article Diderot in- 
dicates, however, the limits of any mystically or irrationally 
oriented conception of the world and his scepticism of the validity 
and usefulness of such thinking. 

In his /nterprétation de la nature (1754) Diderot advocated 
strongly the scientific method. He offered support for the 
evolutionary transformism of all living things. For him every- 
thing was explicable in terms of matter in motion. It explained all 
the psychical processes in terms of physical and chemical changes 
in the nervous system. For Diderot, motion was inherent to 
matter, and not added to it, as was claimed by the Cartesians. He 
believed in the universal sensitivity of all matter, either organic 
or inorganic and in its infinite variety. Here, in fact, we think 
Diderot was not far from the qualitative postulate of Thomasius. 
Being and not-being were part of the whole, the continuum of 


life and death. 
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The fundamental aim of the Encyclopédie, as Diderot stated, 
was not merely to establish a depository of acquired knowledge, 
but rather to change the common manner of thinking as re- 
cognized. 

Half a century earlier, Thomasius affirmed already, in practice 
and in theory, that there was human progress, and that the rights 
of reason took precedence over the dogmas of faith. Even so, his 
world was still firmly embedded in Christianity. Thomasius did 
not dare to break away from Lutheran orthodoxy or the dogma 
of Providence or finalism. This position was clearly not Diderot's. 
The ambiguity in Thomasius could not possibly have met the 
approval either of the deists like Voltaire or the materialist 
atheists like Holbach among the Encyclopédistes. They stood 
for the radical attack against religion, tradition and accepted ideas. 


Christian Thomasius personifies the transition between two 
worlds: the ancient world which lingered on in provincial scho- 
lasticism and orthodox Lutheranism, and the new world of the 
Enlightenment. He had, as Diderot noted, the courage of his 
convictions, and was unquestionably an upright man. He was 
a prolific writer, not an original thinker. As an Enlightenment 
figure, he shared common ground with Pierre Bayle, Fontenelle 
and Lessing. 

Thomasius believed in the dissemination of knowledge to all 
elements of society. With Leibniz together he encouraged the 
quest for universal knowledge. He was indebted to no school or 
sect. He followed his own reason, even in the judgment of sys- 
tems. But one cannot speak of a “Thomasian Philosophy’. On 
the other hand it is not as ‘silvestris et archipodialis’ as Leibniz 
has stamped it. 

The article on Thomasius which was translated for the Encyclo- 
pédie does not emphasize the qualities and lasting contributions 
of the Halle philosopher. Rather does it blur the true Thomasius 
portrait. The article neglected to take into account the different 
aims of the Historia critica and the Encyclopédie. The former, 
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which often shared interests with the Encyclopedic venture, 
diverged from it on the matter of religion and metaphysics. This 
is why, for instance, Brucker took the Jurisprudentiae divinae as 
the basis for his exposition of Thomasius' tenets on natural law 
and sociology, when a careful and knowledgeable contributor 
would have substituted the Fundamenta. 

It stands to reason that the author of the Thomasius article has 
not critically read the Brucker source, or that a correspondent in 
Germany was interested in leaving the article as it was: essentially 
a portrait of a pietist philosopher and mystic. The length and the 
depth of the article seem to us neither justifiable nor plausible. 
The enumeration of statements which are often epigrammatic 
and elliptical does not follow any intrinsic logic. In form, how- 
ever, the article is unquestionably systematic. It has retained fully 
Brucker's method and scholarship, and even in French bespeaks 
a German's approach. The material is highly abstruse, and shows 
an apparent lack of understanding and assimilation on the part 
of the author. The ambiguities in Thomasius's life and doctrine 
have been concealed or completely played down. Its Germanic 
depth and complexity of content shows no evidence of mitigation 
by French clarity in form and presentation. 

The article remains a mystery. Thomasius, despite his exem- 
plary moral life, his numerous points of contact with details of 
Diderot's doctrine, was never a kindred spirit of the French 
Enlightenment. Thomasius's philosophical language was not 
Diderot's. It is even a questionable hypothesis that Diderot in 
fact read Brucker, and still more questionable that, Latinist 
though he was, he translated and abridged the 84 pages of 
Brucker's Latin about a man nearly unknown in France. That 
Diderot at least read the article submitted by the unidentified 
contributor seems likely. That he added anything significant in 
the way of enlightening commentary or comparison is not 
the case. 

We know that Diderot was an impatient editor, and a hectic 
worker, with deadlines to meet and pages to fill. It is at least a 
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legitimate supposition that at the moment the ‘Thomasius’ con- 
tribution came to his desk, he had more urgent matters to attend 
to. 
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The First edition 
of the Lettre à Christophe de Beaumont 


by R. A. Leigh 


1. In the authorities, the first edition of Rousseau's defence of 
Emile in reply to the archbishop of Paris (Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
Citoyen de Genéve à Christophe de Beaumont, referred to sub- 
sequently in this article as Lettre CB) is wrongly identified. 
Tchemerzine? gives an octavo edition of [iv].xl.132 p., the last 
three unnumbered; Dufour gives the same edition’; and Sénélier? 
as usual simply follows Dufour. 

2. Yet the absurdity of this identification is patent*. The edition 
in question promises on its titlepage (and in fact includes) Rous- 
seau's letter renouncing his citizenship of Geneva. That letter is 
dated 12 May 1763. The printing of the first edition of the 
Lettre CB, begun in January 1763, was completed by 22 Feb- 
ruary. The author's copies were in fact despatched the very next 
day. The first edition could not possibly have contained a letter 
composed and sent some eleven weeks later. 


I should like to express my thanks 
to my friend and colleague dr Philip 
Gaskell, librarian of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, who was good enough to 
read this paper in typescript, and 
made useful suggestions. 

1 Avenir Tchemerzine, Bibliographie 
d'éditions originales et rares d'auteurs 
français des XV*, XVI, XVIF et 
XV II siècles (Paris 1927-1934), X-47- 

2 Théophile Dufour, Recherches 


bibliographiques sur les œuvres impri- 
mées de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris 1925), 
1.185, no.214. 

3 Jean Sénélier, Bibliographie géné- 
rale des Œuvres de J.-J. Rousseau 
(Paris 1950), p.130, no.1012. 

4 this fact did not escape m. Bernard 
Gagnebin, who correctly identified a 
variant of the genuine first edition: 
see below. 
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3. In point of fact, the identification of the true first edition of 
the Lettre CB presents no real difficulty. Its characteristics are 
fully defined in the correspondence between Rousseau and his 
publisher Marc Michel Rey*. From this we learn that the first 
edition of the Lettre CB 

a. is a duodecimo (Rey to Rousseau, 15 January 1763, para- 
graph 2). 

b. is complete (as far as Rousseau's own text is concerned) in 
six sheets, signed A-F (Rey to Rousseau, 15 January 1763. 
Sheets A and B were sent to Rousseau on 8 February 1763, 
sheets C and D on 11 February, E was run off on or before the 
14th, and F, completing the work, by the 22nd). 

c. contains a warning that the author disclaims responsibility 
for misprints, since he has not been in a position to correct the 
proofs (Rey to Rousseau, 8 February 1763, paragraph 8). 

d. has cancels at pages 47-50 (Rey to Rousseau, 11 February, 
paragraph 2). 

e. to these characteristics must be added one other which 
explains the reservation made at the beginning of para.3b above. 
In his letter of 15 January 1765, para.2, Rey told Rousseau that 
he was including the Arrét of the Parlement de Paris, condemning 
Emile, and the Mandement of the archbishop of Paris, to which 
the Lettre CB was a reply. As was to emerge in another letter, 
these additions made up another sheet and a half (Rey to Rous- 
seau, 22 February 1763, para.5. On this point, Rey expresses him- 
self badly, as he often does; but he means both additions taken 
together). Rousseau was irritated by Rey’s decision and pro- 
tested sharply, accusing him of giving additional publicity to the 
attacks of his enemies, and of trying to swell his profits by bump- 
ing up a slender pamphlet into a work of more profitable size 
(Rousseau to Rey, 5 February 1763, para.2). In his reply, Rey 
defended his decision on the ground that the text of the Mande- 


5 see t.xv of my edition of the Cor- 
respondance complète de J. J. Rousseau, 
to appear in 1971. 
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ment in particular would be useful to readers of the Lettre CB, 
which constantly referred to it, and indignantly denied the 
improper commercial motives pute to him by Rousseau. 
However, he promised to remove the Arrét and the Mandement 
from the abhor s own copies and from those to be sent to Fauche 
(the Neuchatel bookseller) for sale in Switzerland, saying he 
would use the offending sheets as printer’s waste (‘de la macula- 
ture’). Significantly, he did not say what he was going to doin the 
case of the rest of the printing (Rey to Rousseau, 7 March 1763, 
para.1). As will be seen, he included in these copies both the 
Arrét and the Mandement. 

4. The only edition of the Lettre CB which fully corresponds 
with the description emerging from these facts (a duo-decimo 
of 1 15 preliminary sheets, plus six sheets of text signed A-F, 
with an Avis about the author’s inability to correct the proofs, 
and cancels at p.47-50) is the following: 


Variant A 
Titlepage (see figure 1): 
JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU, / CITOYEN DE GENEVE, 
| A | CHRISTOPHE DE BEAUMONT, | Archevéque de 
Paris, Duc de St. Cloud, | Pair de France, e de | 
l'Ordre du St. Efprit, Provifeur | de Sorbonne, &c. | | [single 
rule] | Da veniam fi quid liberius dixi, non ad con- / tumeliam 
tuam, fed ad defenfionem meam. / Præfumfi enim de gravitate 
& prudentiá tua, / quia potes confiderare quantam mihi res- / 
pondendi neceffitatem impofueris. / Aug. Epift. 238 ad Pafcent: 
| [single rule] | [typographical ornament] | A AMSTERDAM, | 
Chez MARC MICHEL REY, / MDCCLXIII. 
Collation: 12°: x 1 *'? 2* A-Er F* 
Pagination and distribution of contents* 
Title (verso blank): Arrest: [i]-vi; Mandement: [vii]-xxxvi; 
Rousseau’s text: [1]-134; AVIS de l Imprimeur: 135 [verso bl.] 


‘figures and letters not actually signatures, are placed in square 
printed, either in the pagination or the brackets. 
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Signatures: 
Arrest: *-* [3v] 
Mandement: *4-[**6v] 
Text: A-[F 77] 
Avis: [F 8: v. bl.] 
Cancels: p.47-50 [B 12r and v; and C [1, r and y]. 

In A-E, the first seven leaves of each gathering are signed; 
in F, the first five only. The first leaf of each gathering bears the 
letter only of the signature. In the case of the ‘preliminaries’, the 
first seven leaves of * are signed, but only the first four of the half- 
sheet **. The first leaf of each gathering of the preliminaries bears 
only the * or ** without a figure. Catch-words are found only at 
the end of each gathering. 

The title belongs neither to the ‘preliminaries’ (*?-2*9) nor to 
sheet A. It was printed with the half-title of the Œuvres (rem. ii). 
Remarks: 

i. In some copies, the ‘preliminaries’ (*-2**) are bound in 
after Rousseau's text and not before. 

ii. Copies of this variant exist with an additional title intended 
for vol.iii of the 12° ‘tap’ edition of Rousseau's works then being 
published by Rey. After vol.i, this is a made-up collection, in 
which various editions of the separate works are inserted, each 
volume having a collective half-title. In the case of the Lettre CB, 
an additional half-title was inserted within the volume: OEU- 
VRES / DE/ JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU,/ CITOYEN DE 
GENEVE. | TOME TROISIEME | SECONDE PARTIE. | 
— Seconde partie, because the first part of vol.iii was the 12° 
Contrat social. 

iii. In other editions of the Lettre CB, the Latin epigraph is 
accentuated, spelt and aligned differently (e. g. ‘presumpsi’, 
‘prudentia tua’). 

Variant B 


5. There exists, however, an important variant of this edition, 
identical with it in every respect save one: it has pages 47-50 in 
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the uncancelled state. Such copies could not have been intended 
for publication, and how they escaped is a matter for speculation. 
It must be remembered that Rey was not a printer, but simply a 
bookseller and publisher who always farmed his printing out. He 
was therefore in no position to exercise strict supervision of the 
printing-house. It may plausibly be supposed that one of the 
printers surreptitiously preserved a few uncancelled copies. 
Something rather similar had happened in the case of the Contrat 
social. As a result of a last-minute attack of cold feet, Rousseau 
had asked for the removal of the note on Protestant mariages 
originally inserted in the Contrat social, 1v.viii. The sheet had 
already been run off, and the change had to be effected by a 
cancel. A few copies, however, escaped cancellation (the present 
writer knows of two copies, extremely rare, in which both the 
cancelled and the uncancelled pages are present)’, thus providing 
the copy-text for pirated editions which boast on their titlepages 
that they are ‘sans cartons’. In the case of the Lezzre CB, the un- 
cancelled text has not hitherto been known to Rousseau scholars, 
though Rousseau's ms. draft at Neuchatel contains a shorter 
version of it. It is therefore printed here in full. 

6. Page 47 of the original version has 25 lines of text, as against 
23 lines for the cancel (in both cases the page is completed by the 
overspill of a note from p.46, the setting of the note being un- 
changed). The text and setting of both versions is the same, 
except that the cancel has two lines less, and so has wider inter- 
linear spacing. In the original version, the end of the page comes 
after the words ‘& l'on ne’, which occur at the end of the second 
line of p.48 of the cancel, p.47 of the cancel ending with the 
words {[. . .] qui est faite; même’. P.48 of the original version has 
29 lines against 28 lines for the cancel. Except, of course, for the 


? cp. Théophile Dufour, Recherches London collector who desires to 
bibliographiques sur les œuvres impri- remain anonymous. There is another 
mées de J.-J. Rousseau (Paris 1925), in the réserve of the Bibliothèque 
i.120, 123-131. Théophile Dufour's nationale, Paris. 
copy is now in the possession of a 
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two extra lines at the top of the cancel, text and setting are the 
same up to line 14 of the cancel (line 12 of the original), which 
reads, in the original version: '[...] l'une efficiente & l'autre 
matérielle', whereas the cancel reads ‘instrumentale’ for *maté- 
rielle (Rousseau is discussing the difficulty of conceiving the 
creation of the universe, on any hypothesis). The main difference 
comes at the end of the sentence. After ‘tout ce qui se fait’, the 
original version continues as follows, beginning a new paragraph: 

La seconde supposition est plus grande, plus / simple, plus 
sublime, mais se rapportant moins / à la constitution sensible 
des choses, elle est / moins proportionnée à l'esprit humain; 
surtout / lorsque des substances hétérogenes s'excluent / 
mutuellement dans leurs idées, & qu'il faut / pourtant que 
l'une doive à l'autre son existen- / ce; que l'esprit, par exemple, 
ait créé la ma- / tiere, ou la matiere l'esprit, sans qu'il soit pos- / 
sible à l'entendement de voir dans un pareil ac- / te autre chose 
que la liaison des mots. 

La premiere hypothese est plus nette, plus / concevable, 
plus dans l'ordre connu de la na- / ture, mais elle laisse beau- 
coup à desirer, en / ce qu'elle suppose au moins deux principes 
dont / l'existence est absolue & indépendante, & dont // 
[48-49] cependant, l'un agit sur l'autre, comme si cet / autre 
dépendoit de lui; qui, de plus, existant / tous deux nécessaire- 
ment semblent par cette né- / cessité méme s'exclurre mutuel- 
lement, à moins / qu'ils ne se pénetrent d'une maniere impos- 
sible / à concevoir. 

S'il y a donc un principe éternel & unique [. . .] 

The text of the original version from this point onwards is 
again identical with that of the revised version, but p.49 of the 
original has 29 lines against 27 for the cancel, and the text though 
identical is set differently.5 


8 the revised version of this passage original version ran as follows: ‘La 
may be conveniently consulted in the première maniére est plus grande, 
Pléiade édition of the Œuvres com- plus simple, plus sublime mais elle est 
plètes, iv.955. The early draft of the moins proportionnée à l'esprit humain 
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Page sois again set differently. The text of the original version 
is the same as that of the cancel, but the cancel is set more loosely, 
because note 26 at the foot of the page has been slashed in the 
cancel, where it ends at ‘[. . .] que leur nature.’ The original ver- 
sion of the note continues: ‘II ne s'agit point d'entrer en / discus- 
sion avec Platon ni avec Aristote, qui tous deux / admettoient un 
troisieme principe independant; savoir, / l'un les idées des choses, 
& l'autre les formes substan- / cielles, qui n'en différoient pas de 
beaucoup. On voit / bien qu'ici Platon ne s'entendoit pas lui- 
méme, & que / ces étres prétendus réels n'existoient, méme selon 
lui, / que dans l'esprit de Dieu.’ 

Location: there is a copy of variant B in the British museum, 

4378 aa. 48, and another in my own collection, with the half-title. 


Variant C 


7. This is the version sent to Rousseau and to Samuel Fauche, 
the Neuchátel bookseller, for distribution in Switzerland. It is 
identical with variant A, except that it contains neither the Arrét 
nor the Mandement (see para.3 above). 

8. M. Bernard Gagnebin, who, with his usual perspicacity, 
saw that the first edition of the Lettre CB had been wrongly 
identified, gives this as the first edition (Pléiade iv.1875-1876). 
It is, in fact, one of four variants of the first edition®. 


surtout lorsque des substances hété- 
rogénes s'excluent mutuellement dans 
leur idée et qu'il faut que l'une doive à 
l'autre son existence sans qu'on en 
puisse imaginer le comment. // La 
seconde maniére est plus nette et plus 
concevable à l'entendement, mais elle 
satisfait moins la raison en ce qu'elle 
suppose connus deux principes dont 
l'existence est absolue et indépendante, 
et dont cependant l'un agit sur l'autre 
comme si ce dernier dépendoit de lui" 
(Pléiade iv.1738). For Rousseau's 


letter asking for the changes to be 
made, see Leigh 2460 (29 January 
1763). 

? m. Gagnebin notes, p.1874, that 
the copies sent to London included 
*vraisemblablement' the Arrêt and the 
Mandement. 'This proposition could 
be generalised. It seems likely that all 
the copies issued by Rey, except those 
sent to Rousseau, to Fauche, and 
direct to persons nominated by the 
author, included the Arrét and the 
Mandement. 
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Location: copies are to be found in the Bibliothèque nationale 
(Rz 3280) and in the Bibliothèque de l’ Arsenal (8° 8.3453). The 
four copies in the Neuchátel library include one sent by 
Rousseau to Abram de Pury on 26 March 1763. 


Variant D 


9. This is the most puzzling of the four variants of the first 
edition of the Lettre CB. It is identical with variant A, except 
that, on the titlepage, the typographical ornament is followed by: 
A LONDRES, | [single rule] | MDCCLXIII. (see figure 2). For 
the rest (type-face, setting, pagination, signatures, broken letters, 
paper, contents, and, last but not least, cancels), this variant of 
the first edition is absolutely identical with variant A. Indeed, 
Rey did not even bother to have the titlepage completely reset, 
but simply changed the imprint, etc. 

Location: I possess two copies of this variant, one with the 
cancels misbound. 

10. The existence of this variant of the first edition is no doubt 
to be accounted for by the conditions of the 18th century book- 
trade. Rey’s main market would normally have been France; but 
what he originally intended to do about supplying this market 
is not absolutely crystal-clear, and his various remarks on the 
subject are somewhat confusing. In the past, his attempts to 
dispose of his wares in France had often been frustrating and 
disappointing. He had had difficulties not only with the author- 
ities but also with his customers; and on one celebrated occasion 
there had even been collusion between the two—the bales of his 
edition of La Nouvelle Héloise had been deliberately held up in 
the Chambre syndicale in Paris while a counterfeit edition was 
rushed through in the capital itself with the connivance of 
Malesherbes, head of the book trade. At first, then, Rey declared 
that he would not supply French booksellers at all, because a 
work attacking an eminent French prelate would almost certainly 
be impounded in France (as the Contrat social had been). In any 
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case, some French booksellers would probably produce their 
own pirate editions of the new work, and so would refuse to 
place bulk orders. Later, however, Rey changed his mind, and 
decided to offer them the work in sheets, at a price which he 
evidently hoped would make pirating unattractive. This offer 
seems to have met with a somewhat frosty reception (Rey to 
Rousseau, 15 January 1763, paras.3 and 4, and 8 February 1763, 
para.3). In the end, Rey seems to have decided to offer book- 
sellers copies at a reduced rate with a false imprint, thus giving 
this variant of the first edition the appearance of a ‘pirate’, which 
it most certainly was not. This decision seems to have been 
influenced in part by the situation in Holland itself. Æmile had 
been banned in Holland, and the Dutch privilege revoked, whilst 
the Contrat social had been banned in Amsterdam and an attempt 
made to confiscate Rey’s stock of the work. In addition, both 
Rey and Jean Néaulme, the publisher of the Dutch parallel first 
edition of Emile, had been severely admonished by the author- 
ities and threatened with heavy fines. Few Dutch booksellers 
would have been willing in such circumstances to handle a 
defence of Emile published by Rey, and Rey himself no doubt 
thought it best to avoid attracting, as for as possible, the unwel- 
come attention of the authorities. A titlepage without a publisher's 
imprint and with a bogus address was an obvious way out of the 
difficulty. It might be thought nowadays that such a transparent 
device would have been only a flimsy protection for a delinquent 
publisher. In point of fact, however, such legal fictions were 
useful not only to publishers but also to the authorities themselves, 
who were often content to turn a blind eye in the absence of 
provocative prima facie evidence. This hypothesis is supported 
to some extent by the way the book was advertised in Holland 
on its first appearance, when it was described as ‘12, Londres, 
1763 (Bibliothèque des sciences et des beaux-arts, avril-juin 1763, 
third section of the catalogue of books sold by Pierre Gosse 
Junior and Daniel Pinet). It is also highly significant that in his 
reprint of the Journal des scavans combined with the Mémoires 
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de Trévoux, Rey made no mention at all of the Lettre CB, though 
he frequently added catalogues of books stocked by him, and 
advertised or puffed other books he had published or was about 
to publish. But variant D of the first edition of the Lettre CB was 
not confined to Holland. Either Rey over-estimated the local 
demand, or else he deliberately printed enough copies of the 
variant title to supply other markets. 
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JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU, 
CITOTEN DE GENÈVE, 
A 


CHRISTOPHE DE BEAUMONT, 


Archevêque de Paris, Duc de St. Cloud, 
Pair de France, Commandeur de 
l'Ordre du S', Efprit , Provifeur 
de Sorbonne, Sc. 


Da veniam fi quid liberius dixi, non ad con- 
tumeliam tuam, fed ad defenfionem meam, 
Præfumfi enim de gravitate & prudenti tua, 
quia potes confiderare quantam mihi res- 
pondendi neceffitatem impofueris. 

Aug. Epift. 238 ad Pafcent: 


ae 
$^ 


4 AMSTERDAM, 
Chez MARC MICHEL REY, 
MDCCLXIIIL 
fig.1. Titlepage of the Lettre à Christophe de Beaumont (variant B): from 


the copy in the British museum. This titlepage is identical with that of 
variants À and C. 


JEAN JAQUES ROUSSEAU, 
CITOTEN DE GENÈVE, 
A 


CHRISTOPHE DE BEAUMONT, 


Archevéque de Paris, Duc de St. Cloud, 
Pair de France, Commandeur de 
l'Ordre du S*, Efprit , Provifeur 
de Sorbonne, Ec. 


Da veniam fi quid liberius dixi, non ad con- 
tumeliam tuam, fed ad defenfionem meam. 
Prefumfi enim de gravitate & prudentià tua, 
quia potes confiderare quantam mihi res- 
pondendi neceffitatem impofueris. 

Aug. Epift. 238 ad Pafcent: 


CA LO) 
D AES 
*o 7 $F 
SES 


AT ONN DERREN 


MDCCLXIII. 


fig. 2. Titlepage of the Lettre à Christophe de Beaumont (variant D): from 
a copy in the collection of the writer. 


Date Due 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF VOLTAIRE 
LES ŒUVRES COMPLETES DE VOLTAIRE 


Edited by Theodore Besterman, W. H. Barber, J. Ehrard, 
R. Pomeau, O. R. Taylor, S. S. B. Taylor, J. Vercruysse, and an 
international committee. This is the first critical edition ever 
attempted, and the first of any kind for nearly a century. Bound 
in buckram. Each work is available separately. 


2. 


ry 


17. 


49. 
59. 


La Henriade, publiée par O. R. Taylor. 1970. 740 pages. 
price 185 francs. 


. La Pucelle, publiée par J. Vercruysse. 1970. 733 pages. 


price 185 francs. 

Eléments de la philosophie de Newton and related works, edited 
by R. L. Walters, W. H. Barber, J. W. Herivel (in prepara- 
tion) 

Histoire de l'empire de Russie, edited by D. M. Lang (in pre- 
paration) 

Candide, publié par R. Pomeau (in preparation) 

La Philosophie de l’histoire, edited by J. H. Brumfitt. 
1969. 334 pages. price 95 francs. 


81-82. Notebooks. Edited, in large part for the first time, by 


Theodore Besterman. Second edition, revised and much 
enlarged. 1968. 790 pages. price 195 francs the set. 


85-97. Correspondence and related documents. I- XIII. 1704-1753, 


letters D1-D5 302. Definitive edition, completely revised and 
much enlarged, by Theodore Besterman. 1968- . The 
volumes average 500 pages. price 1820 francs the thirteen 
volumes; volumes are not sold separately. 


INSTITUT ET MUSEE VOLTAIRE 
Les Délices 


Geneva 


